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Crown  Tested  Quality  is  a  Merchandising  Asset 

To  the  Director  of  Sales  Training 


C/sr 


TH/S  MAAfC  OF 


CROWN  r£ ST eo  QUAury 


WHEN  YOU  SELL 


T'abric  of 

Crown  Rayon 


CROWN 

TESTED 

QUALITY 


Itsjested 


B*caut0/-RAYON,  in  Ready-to-Wear,  Piece  Goods, 
Men’s  and  Women’s  Underwear,  Upholsteries, 
Draperies,  Curtains  and  Household  Accessories,  ac¬ 
counts  for  10%  to  15%  of  department  store  volume. 
The  mark  of  crown  tested  quauty  appearing  on 
fabrics  created  of  Crown  Rayon  is  a  positive  assur¬ 
ance  of  quality  that  has  been  laboratory  check-tested 
for  complete  consumer  satisfaction. 

Here  is  a  tangible  selling  aid.  When  you  place  the 
story  of  CROWN  tested  quauty  in  the  hands  of 
your  sales  people  you  immediately  give  them  confi¬ 
dence  and  pride  in  the  merchandise  they  have  to  sell. 
—Further,— yo«  give  them  a  selling  story  that  the 
customer  wants  to  hear.  It  does  not  depend  upon 
seasonal  appeal,  upon  price  appeal,  nor  upon  eye- 
appeal.  CROWN  TESTED  QUAUTY  RAYONS  are  all-year- 
’round  sellers  in  your  store.  The  mark  of  crown 


TESTED  QUAUTY,  through  national  advertising,  is 
known  to  the  consumer  from  Coast  to  Coast,  crown 
TESTED  QUAUTY  has  been  in  operation  since  1929. 
It  answers  the  universal  appeal  of  today,— for  idenn- 
fied  merchandise  of  ofhcially  assured  practicality. 
The  mark  of  crown  tested  quauty  appears  on  all 
merchandise  throughout  your  store  that  is  created 
of  Crown  Rayon  fabrics  that  have  been  check-tested 
and  approved  by  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau, 
official  laboratory  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  for: 

FABRIC  CONSTRUCTION  •  COLOR  FASTNESS 
DRY  CLEANABILITY  or  WASHABILITY 
SUN  FASTNESS 

in  UpheUtnrint,  Drapnrins  and  Curtains 
RESISTANCE  TO  PERSPIRATION,  BLEEDING 
and  CROCKING  in  Linings 
RESiSTANCE  TO  FRAYING 
SEAMING  SATISFACTION 
COMPLETE  WEARING  SATISFACTION 

See  to  it  that  your  sales  personnel  know  the  crown 
TESTED  QUAUTY  merchandise  in  their  departments . . , 
Be  sure  that  they  know  the  story  behind  the  ^mark’. 


A  FABRIC  CREATED  OF  CROWN  RAYON 


IT’S  TESTED! 
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Edit  orials 


Editorials 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Enact  in  Haste — Study  at  Leisure 

NO  major  legislative  measure  of  recent  years  lias 
been  the  subject  of  more  misunderstanding  and 
confusion  than  has  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
Since  its  enactment,  lawyers  have  been  endeav¬ 
oring  to  interpret  its  loosely  drawn  and  ambiguous 
provisions;  economists  have  been  trying  to  forecast 
its  effects  upon  our  productive  and  distributive  sys¬ 
tems;  while  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers 
continue  to  carry  on  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  effects  of  this  Law  upon  their  everyday  rela¬ 
tionships  with  each  other. 

Unquestionably,  the  Rohinson-Patman  Act  was 
hastily  passed  by  the  recent  Congress — without  record 
vote — because  it  was  regarded  by  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  as  a  politically  popular  hill  alleged  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  small  business  from  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  competition  of  so-called  big  business. 
On  the  contrary,  the  enforcement  of  this  Law  may 
adversely  affect  small  retailers,  since  manufacturers 
may  legitimately  choose  to  restrict  the  distribution  of 
their  products  to  larger  retail  outlets  rather  than  be 
forced  to  adhere  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  Law 
governing  prices,  discounts  and  service  allowances — 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  each  order. 

»  «  «  «  « 

The  condition  of  uncertainty  which  this  Act  has 
created  in  industry  and  commerce  will  continue  to 
exist  until  regulations  are  drafted  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  its  adniinistration;  and  until 
the  Courts  eventually  pass  judgment  on  its  many 
moot  provisions. 

In  the  meantime,  members  are  advised  to  carry 
on  their  relationships  with  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers  in  a  normal  and  ethical  manner.  In  doing  so, 
they  stand  little  likelihood  of  transgressing  this  or 
any  other  Law. 

«•**** 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  Law — so  hastily  en¬ 
acted — must  now  be  the  subject  of  such  careful  study 
before  business  can  truly  understand  the  effects  of 
its  provisions. 

It  would  have  been  far  better  if  the  request  of 


the  (General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  and  other 
consumer  organizations  had  been  heeded — asking 
that  action  on  this  Bill  be  deferred  at  the  recent 
session  of  Congress,  and  that  a  Committee  be  ap- 
pointt'd  to  study  the  need  and  effects  of  such  legisla¬ 
tion  before  placing  such  a  far-reaching  Measure  on 
the  statute  books.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not  done. 
So  we  must  make  the  most  of  a  loosely  worded  and 
ambiguous  Law  until  such  time  as  authoritative  in¬ 
terpretations  are  handed  down. 

'  Your  National  Association  will  supplement  the 
information  which  it  has  already  distributed  to  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  effects  of  this  Law  on  retail  operations 
just  as  soon  as  additional  authentic  information  is 
available  from  ofHcial  sources. 

•  «  •  »  « 

U.  S.  Studies  Cooperatives  Abroad 

A  COMMISSION  of  three — -appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States — is  at  present  engaged 
in  studying  consumers’  cooperatives  in  the  British 
Isles  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  The  program  of  this  Commission  will  include 
a  review  of  the  progress  made  by  both  consumers’ 
an«I  producers’  cooperatives  and  the  relationship  of 
these  enterprises  to  government  in  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  visited. 

«  »  «  «  * 

Without  question,  this  Commission  has  selected 
a  most  fertile  field  in  which  to  conduct  its  research 
— because  33  per  cent  of  all  the  households  in 
Sweden,  45  per  cent  in  England,  and  55  per  cent  in 
Scotland  resort  to  cooperatives  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  to  supply  their  wants — while  in  Finland,  Den¬ 
mark  and  Norway  cooperatives  constitute  equally  im- 
)>ortant  forms  of  distribution. 

«  *  «  «  » 

In  evaluating  the  recommendations  which  will 
eventually  be  made  by  this  Coinmission,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  Washington  must  remember  that  the  stand- 
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ards  of  living,  buying  habits,  and  money  spending 
habits  of  the  countries  studied  differ  widely  from 
those  existing  in  the  United  States. 

Then  again,  while  the  governments  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  be  visited  may  permit  an  official  relationship 
with  cooperative  enterprises — we  believe  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  its  present  form, 
would  prohibit  governmental  sanction  and  support 
for  one  type  of  pro<luetion  and  distribution  to  the 
discrimination  and  detriment  of  other  established 
privately  owned  businesses. 

o  •»  ■»  «  * 

We  shall  await  with  interest  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  this  Commission — for  they  may 
exert  a  profound  influence  on  the  members  of  the 
next  Congress  in  their  consideration  of  legislation 
affecting  our  productive  ami  distributive  systems. 

In  our  estimation,  if  the  consumers'  cooperative 
movement  meets  with  any  reasonable  success  in  the 
United  States  in  the  future — it  will  affect  adversely 
retailers  of  smaller  volume  located  in  smaller  centers 
of  distribution  rather  than  our  larger  retail  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  great  metropolitan  areas.  For  the  needs 
of  consumers  located  in  smaller  communities  are 
more  likely  to  lend  themselves  to  the  merchamlising 
and  servicing  facilities  of  the  cooperatives  than  are 
the  varied  and  complex  demands  of  the  differing 
economic  and  social  strata  of  the  populations  of  our 
great  cities. 

«  »  »  «  « 

Consumers'  cooperatives  may  be  a  more  serious 
challenge  to  retailers  of  tomorrow  than  we  realize. 
But  at  this  time  there  is  only  one  way  to  meet  this 
potential  challenge — every  retailer,  large  and  small, 
must  put  his  own  house  in  order  by  doing  the  most 
economical  and  most  efficient  job  possible  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  goods  and  services  to  his  customers.  If 
this  be  done,  consumers’  cooperatives  are  not  likely 
to  gain  ready  and  widespread  acceptance  by  the 
American  people  under  our  present  form  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

»  »  «  «  « 

A  Paradox  of  Taxation 

^ I^HE  Revenue  Act  of  1936  repeals  the  10  per  cent 

excise  tax  on  jewelry,  but  levies  a  3  per  cent  excise 
tax  on  fur  and  fur  trimmed  garments — where  fur  is 
the  material  of  chief  component  value. 

Under  the  circumstances  fur  trimmed  garments 
in  the  lowest  price  ranges  may  be  subject  to  this  levy; 


while  jewelry,  regardless  of  price,  will  now  he  tax 
exempt. 

«  «  «  ft  » 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  recent  ('ongress  in  taxing 
lower-priced  fur  trimmed  wearing  apparel  has  placed 
an  im|iost  upon  necessary  clothing,  ami  at  the  same 
time  has  abolished  a  tax  on  merchandise  which  is 
generally  classified  in  the  field  of  luxuries — for  food, 
shelter  and  clothing  are  commonly  regarded  as  neces¬ 
sities  of  life — hut  never  jewelry. 

\\  e  have  been  informed  that  the  excise  tax  on 
furs  might  have  been  repealed  also,  if  fur  manufac¬ 
turers  had  not  asked  the  Congress  to  impose  a  3  ]>cr 
cent  tax  upon  all  fur  and  fur  trimmed  garments — 
regardless  of  their  price — as  a  substitute  for  the  for¬ 
mer  10  per  cent  tax  which  applied  only  to  garments 
wholesaling  in  excess  of  S75. 

Even  so.  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  re¬ 
cent  Congress— so  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
the  wage  earner  and  the  unemployed — should  create 
this  paradox  of  taxation  hy  imposing  a  tax  on  a  neces¬ 
sity — low-priced  elothing:  while  eliminating  a  tax 
upon  an  umpiestionable  luxury — jewelry. 

«  *  *  «  « 

Federal  and  State  Aid  for  Retail  Training 
A pproved 

T)  ETAILERS — particularly  those  of  smaller  volume 
— will  benefit  from  that  section  of  the  George- 
Deen  Act  which  provides  for  an  annual  federal  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $1,200,000  to  be  devoted  for  vocation¬ 
al  training  purposes  among  the  distributive  crafts. 
This  appropriation,  which  becomes  available  on  July 
1,  1937,  to  the  various  states  and  territories,  must  be 
matched  annually  by  state  appropriations  equal  in 
amount  to  that  received  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

«  «  «  «  « 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  this  Bill  was  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Committee  on  Education  that  all  ap¬ 
propriations  for  vocational  training  in  the  field  of 
Retailing  were  eliminated.  If  this  Bill  had  been 
passed  in  that  form — and  provided  only  for  vocation¬ 
al  training  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  pursuits — then  an  injustice  would  have  been 
done  to  the  1,750,000  retailers  of  the  country  and  the 
250.000  beginners  whom  they  employ  annually. 

«  « 

There  may  be  some  who  believe  that  legislation 
of  this  character  constitutes  another  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense  upon  taxpayers.  This  may  be  so — but,  never- 
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theless,  if  the  Federal  and  state  governiiieiits  are  de¬ 
termined  to  grant  hnaneial  aid  for  vocational  train¬ 
ing  purposes,  then  the  great  field  of  Ketailing  is  en¬ 
titled  to  “its  place  in  the  sun”. 

Moreover,  we  helieve  that  the  wisdom  of  public 
funds  invested  in  the  training  of  our  youth  in  practi¬ 
cal  vocational  pursuits  can  hardly  be  challenged. 

It  should  yield  substantial  dividends  in  good 
citizens  better  equipped  to  lake  their  places  in  our 
everv-«lay  practical  economic  world. 

«  o  *  o  * 

Prohibition  of  Prison-Made  Goods  in 
Interstate  Commerce  Upheld 

^  HE  I  nited  States  Circuit  ('ourt  of  Appeals  at 
Cineiimati  recently  affirmed  the  decree  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  Louisville  in  uphold¬ 
ing  the  constitutionality  of  the  Sumners-Ashurst  Act. 

This  Law — passed  by  the  last  Congress — pro¬ 
hibits  the  transportation  of  prison-made  goods  into 
states  having  statutes  forhiihling  the  sale  of  such 
incrcliandise  in  their  open  markets. 

The  higher  Court  ruled  that  this  Act  does  not 
“inva«lc  or  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  states 
to  regulate  their  own  internal  affairs." 

This  decision  of  the  United  Slates  Circuit  ('ourt 
ol  Appeals  is  most  encouraging  to  those  consumer 
organizations,  manufacturing,  labor  and  retail  groups 
which  have  long  uppose«l  the  uneconomic  conipeti- 
lion  ol  prison-made  products  with  those  of  privately 
owned  industries. 

Encouraged  by  these  decisions  of  the  lower 
Courts — we  must  now  await  the  verdict  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  this  important 
Measure  aimed  Jo  abolish  sweatshop  conditions  of 
employment,  low  wages,  and  inadequate  purchasing 
power  of  those  employed  in  industries  compelled  to 
compete  with  prison  labor. 

Controllers  Advocate  Alteration  Charges  for 
Mens  Clothing 

^T  the  Mid-Year  Conference  of  the  Controllers' 

Congress,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
re-affirming  the  position  of  that  Body  originally 
taken  in  1931 — recommending  the  imposition  of  rea¬ 
sonable  charges. for  alterations  on  men's  clothing. 

According  to  the  1935  Departmental  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  Operating  Results  Survey  conducted  by 
the  Congress,  the  general  average  for  work-room 
costs  in  men's  clothing  departments  was  4.2  per  cent. 

I  nquestionahly,  this  service  cost  is  a  serious 
obstacle  in  many  stores  to  the  earning  of  a  satisfac¬ 


tory  profit  in  men's  clothing,  and  frequently  is  the 
factor  which  places  that  department  in  the  red  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  black  where  it  properly  belongs. 

For  years  charges  for  alterations  have  been  made 
on  apparel  for  the  opposite  sex;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  male  customers  should  constitute 
a  privileged  group  in  this  respect. 

We  are  in  accord  with  this  Resolution  ot  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  and  we  recommend  that  it  be 
given  serious  consideration  by  members  and  all  re¬ 
tailers  who  handle  men's  apparel. 

»  «  «  «  « 

Recreation — A  Five  Billion  Dollar  Industry 

AC(]ORDlN(i  to  Roger  Babson,  the  current  sum¬ 
mer  will  see  America  in  the  thick  of  its  greatest 
recrt'ational  boom. 

Mr.  Babson  estimates  that  the  1936  tourists 
tra«le  will  reach  five  billion  dollars- — ranking  it  with 
steel  and  automohiles;  and  may  we  add — with  the 
department  stores  sales  volume  of  the  Nation. 

,  *  «  «  *  « 

W  bile  a  large  hut  umletermined  percentage  of 
this  vast  sum  will  he  spent  tor  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions,  food,  oil  and  gasoline,  railroad  and  steamship 
travel,  and  in  miscellaneous  recreational  channels; 
nevertheless,  retail  trade  is  certain  to  benefit  Irom 
this  current  recreational  boom.  Travel  and  recrea¬ 
tion  create  consumer  needs  and  wants  in  the  way  ol 
clothing  and  accessories,  sporting  apparel  and  equip¬ 
ment.  and  items  too  numerous  to  mention  which 
tourists  and  vacationists  need  for  a  well-rounded-out 
period  of  travel  and  recreation. 

•  «  «  «  c 

In  fact,  some  economists  state  unhesitatingly 
that  the  recreational  life  of  our  people  will  he  an 
ever-increasing  factor  in  stimulating  industry  and 
trade,  and  in  restoring  national  economic  stability. 

If  its  volume  approximates  five  billion  dollars 
as  estimated  by  Mr.  Babson — then  these  economists 
are  right;  and  travel  and  recreation  will  take  their 
places  among  the  Nation's  most  important  industries. 

*  *  «  *  * 

At  any  rate,  the  recreational  boom  of  1936  is  an 
indication  of  better  times  and  the  restoration  of 
public  confidence;  and  should  advance  the  physical 
well-being,  mental  health  and  morale  of  our  people. 

If  it  accomplishes  these  results — then  it  will 
have  its  social  as  well  as  its  economic  advantages, 
which  must  necessarily  redound  to  our  national  wel¬ 
fare. 
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Yes — It  Is  True 

WTS  it  true  that  I  can  go  into  one  of  those  big  stores 

and  see  everything  without  buying,  without  pay¬ 
ing  admission?”  asked  a  little  fourteen  year  old  girl 
who,  after  being  confined  to  bed  and  plaster  casts 
for  years,  has  just  been  granted  permission  to  hobble 
about  on  crutches. 

“Ever  since  they  taught  me  to  read,”  she  ex¬ 
plained,  “I  have  been  looking  at  the  newspapers 
every  day  and  it  has  always  been  the  department 
store  ads  that  I  liked.” 

The  news  item  which  brought  our  attention  to 
this  incident  concluded  with  the  statement  that  this 
unusual  request  would  be  fulfilled,  and  that  an  early 
visit  to  a  great  New  York  department  store  would 
be  arranged. 

We  wonder  if  retail  merchants  fully  realize  the 
important  influence  which  they  exert  within  their 
communities.  While  it  is  true  that  the  primary  func¬ 
tion  of  Retailing  is  the  distribution  of  goods  to  the 
consumer;  nevertheless,  retail  stores  of  to-day  rep¬ 
resent  great  collections  of  new  and  novel  merchan¬ 
dise  gathered  from  the  four  corners  of  the  world, 
which  necessarily  must  challenge  the  attention  and 
interest  of  even  the  least  imaginative  among  us. 

Unquestionably,  our  ingenious  merchandise  dis¬ 
plays  and  the  advertising  which  proclaims  our  goods 
to  the  public  are  important  and  constructive  influ¬ 
ences  in  the  daily  lives  of  the  American  People. 
Through  them  our  homes  can  be  made  more  livable, 
our  surroundings  more  pleasant,  our  social  relations 
more  harmonious,  and  our  daily  standards  of  living 
raised  to  higher  and  higher  planes  with  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  generation. 

«  «  «  «  • 

This  little  news  item — unimportant  as  it  may  * 
seem — recalled  to  our  memory  a  statement  made  by 
the  late  Dr.  Robert  W.  deForest,  President  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  who  said  in  addressing 
the  Annual  Convention  of  this  Association  in  1929 
— “Department  stores  represent  one  of  the  most 
powerful  educational  forces  of  the  times.” 

Fortunate  is  the  retailer  who  fully  realizes  the 
educational  influence  which  he  exerts  in  the  lives  of 


all  those  who  come  in  contact  with  his  goods  and 
wares.  For  if  he  does,  he  is  more  than  a  distributor 
of  merchandise — he  is  bringing  happiness,  beauty 
and  satisfaction  into  the  homes  and  lives  of  many. 
That  in  itself  is  a  reward  which  cannot  be  measured 
in  terms  of  net  profit. 

«  «  *  *  « 

IS.R.D.G.A.  Committee  on  Legislation 

1 N  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
^  rectors  at  its  June  meeting  authorizing  an  Asso¬ 
ciation  Committee  on  Legislation,  President  Moeser 
has  appointed  the  following  to  serve  in  that  capa¬ 
city  : — 

Saul  Cohn — New  York,  Chairman 
C.  B.  Clark — Detroit 
Lew  Hahn — New  York 
Jay  Iglauer — Cleveland 
Frank  H.  Neely — Atlanta 
William  B.  Thalhimer — Richmond 
John  C.  Watson — Albany 

All  the  appointees  to  this  Committee  are  men 
who  have  given  consiilerable  thought  to  legislative 
problems  affecting  distribution  and  are  well  versed 
either  in  national  or  state  legislative  affairs. 

It  is  planned  that  each  of  these  men  will  serve 
as  Chairman  of  Sub-Committees  dealing  with  specific 
legislative  proposals,  and  in  that  capacity  may  select 
the  personnel  of  their  respective  Sub-Committees. 

The  authorization  of  this  Committee  is  another 
indication  of  the  serious  effort  of  your  Board  of 
Directors  to  see  that  the  rights  and  interests  of  mciii- 
bers  are  well  and  adequately  safeguarded. 

This  Committee — and  the  Sub-Committees  to  be 
appointed — deserve  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
every  member  of  the  Association  whenever  unsound 
or  unwarranted  legislation  threatens  our  Craft. 
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The  Government  Stndies  Bnying  Habits 

BY  A.  D.  H.  KAPLAN 
Director,  Urban  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases 
Director.  Bureau  of  Business  and  Social  Research,  University  of  Denver 


A  SURVEY  of  consumer  purchases  by  income  levels,  occu¬ 
pational  groups  and  geographical  location  is  being  carried 
on  by  government  bureaus  in  cooperation  with  the  Works 
Progress  Administration.  Mr.  Kaplan  discusses  here  the 
need  for  and  the  character  of  the  information  being  gath¬ 
ered.  which  is  expected  to  become  an  important  factor  in 
distribution  plans. 


WHAT  will  your  customers  buy 
this  fall?  Will  the  fact  that 
general  business  conditions  are 
improving,  with  a  consequent  in¬ 
crease  in  purchasing  power,  create 
a  demand  for  products  which  you 
have  failed  to  stock?  What  income 
must  your  women  customers  have 
before  they  buy  a  fur  coat  or  a 
$15.00  pair  of  shoes?  How  much 
will  be  spent  for  children’s  clothing 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  spent 
for  adult  clothing?  How  close  a  re¬ 
lation  exists  lietween  the  size  of  the 
family  income  and  the  amount  spent 
for  various  goods? 

Within  a  few  months  the  answers 
to  these  and  many  other  questions 
which  concern  the  retailer  when  he 
is  stocking  his  shelves  and  racks  will 
be  available  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  The  infor¬ 
mation  which  will  supply  the  an¬ 
swers  now  is  Ix’ing  gathered  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  under  the  supt'r- 
vision  of  a  trained  staff. 

A  few  months  ago  the  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Re¬ 
sources  Committee  and  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  launched 
the  comprehensive  study  of  consum¬ 
er  purchases  for  which  business  or¬ 
ganizations,  social  agencies,  labor 
groups  and  civic  bodies  have  been 
asking  for  years.  The  study  will 
furnish  retailers  with  information 
about  consumer  purchases  by  income 
levels,  occupational  groups,  and  geo- 
paphical  location.  When  the  study 
is  completed  and  the  data  tabulated 
and  analyzed,  it  will  be  possible  to 
know  what  families  buy  when  their 
incomes  increase,  what  they  elimi¬ 
nate  when  they  decrease,  and  what 
goods  families  may  be  expected  to 
buy  in  cities,  villages,  and  rural  sec¬ 
tions  of  various  sizes  and  geographi¬ 
cal  locations. 


For  many  years  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  has  gathered  such 
information  in  a  more  limited  field 
for  its  cost  of  living  studies.  These 
surveys  of  expenditures  have  in¬ 
cluded  only  families  of  wage-earn¬ 
ers  and  salaried  workers.  The  last 
large  study  was  undertaken  in  1918- 
1919  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  at  the  direction  of  the  Congress. 
.About  12,000  families  with  incomes 
ranging  from  $750  to  $3,000  were 
included  in  this  survey.  Since  it 
was  not  possible  to  make  a  broader 
survey  at  that  time,  information 
could  not  be  obtained  as  to  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  families  above  the 
$3,000  level,  although  these  families 
represent  the  major  market  for  cer¬ 
tain  goods  and  services. 

Business  organizations  frequently 
conduct  market  surveys  at  their  own 
expense  in  order  to  have  some  guid¬ 
ance  in  planning  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  policies.  No  one  organiza¬ 
tion  can  afford  to  make  the  compre¬ 
hensive  kind  of  survey  which  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  understand  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  various  expenditures  at  dif¬ 
ferent  income  levels. 

Realizing  the  need  of  both  busi¬ 
ness  and  social  organizations  for  a 
lietter  understanding  of  buying 
habits,  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  then 


secretary  of  the  interior,  asked  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council  in 
1929  to  prepare  a  plan  for  such  a 
study.  The  council  said  in  its  re¬ 
port: 

“We  need  to  know  in  detail  more 
about  how  incomes  are  spent,  and 
what  kind  of  life  incomes  can  pur¬ 
chase.  We  want  to  know  more 
about  the  competition  between  dif¬ 
ferent  commodities,  desires  and 
values  in  the  daily  life  of  the  people. 
To  learn  what  economic  progress 
has  meant  for  their  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  will  require  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Market  analysts  have  been 
urgent  in  their  desire  for  up-to-date 
information  of  this  character.  Man¬ 
agement  needs  improved  knowledge 
of  consumption  habits  in  order  to 
attempt  better  control  of  production 
and  of  the  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion  of  business  in  relation  to  what 
the  consumer  buys.  Marketing 
agencies  are  interested  in  specific 
questions  such  as  the  approximate 
point  on  the  income  scale  at  which 
families  begin  to  purchase  radios, 
electric  refrigerators,  gas  stoves, 
automobiles  and  other  commodities, 
and  the  manner  in  which  increasing 
income  affects  the  distribution  of 
these  commodities.” 

In  1932  the  domestic  distribution 
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department  of  tlie  ChamlxT  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  publish¬ 
ed  a  report  on  “Price  Indices”  in 
which  it  stressed  the  “desirability 
of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  cost 
of  living  of  a  representative  number 
of  people  throughout  the  country. 
The  last  study  of  this  type  was  made 
during  the  years  1918-1919,  at  a 
time  of  abnormal  economic  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  certain  that  standards 
of  living  have  changed  greatly  since 
that  time,  yet  the  present  cost  of 
living  index  is  based  u])on  the  find¬ 
ings  of  that  study.  Industrial  insti¬ 
tutions  as  well  as  business  men  re¬ 
fer  to  it  continuously  as  if  it  were 
an  accurate  authority.” 

The  report  urged  that  “in  the 
next  cost  of  living  study  provision 
lx?  made  to  secure  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  national  requirements  of 
people  at  various  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing  as  determined  by  their  income, 
the  size  of  family.  geogra]>hical  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  skill  in  management.” 

Need  for  Survey 

Many  references  could  lx  cited  to 
indicate  how  much  the  information 
now  being  obtained  and  tabulated 
has  been  needed.  Dr.  William  A. 
Berridge,  economist  of  the  Metro- 
])olitan  Life  Insurance  Companv, 
stated  the  case  succinctly  in  The 
.\nnalist,  July  17.  1931.  He  began 
an  article  entitled  “Family  Budgets 
from  an  Economic  and  ]\Ierchandis- 
ing  Point  of  \’iew”  by  saying : 

“Family  budget  data  are  rather 
generally  considered  as  having  in¬ 
terest  and  value  only  to  such  persons 
as  the  theoretical  sociologist  or  re¬ 
lief  worker  or  labor  leader.  That 
view  is  much  too  narrow  to  lx  sound 
today,  however  true  it  may  have 
Ixen  in  other  days.  The  merchan¬ 
diser,  the  manufacturer  and  the 
market  researcher  can  put  such  fig¬ 
ures  to  even  more  intensive,  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Indeed,  for  the  really  ade¬ 
quate,  fact-controlled  planning  of  a 
production  and  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram,  such  basic  figures  are  essen¬ 
tial ;  yet  the  only  ones  available  in 
this  supposedly  statistical-minded 
country  of  ours  are  so  stale  as  to 
lx  of  decidedly  limited  use.” 

In  1935  a  group  of  representative 
economists  and  statisticians  was 
called  together  by  the  National  Re¬ 
sources  Committee  to  work  with  the 
staffs  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  and  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  in  preparing  the  plans  for 
the  comprehensive  study  which  b.ad 
long  been  requested  by  many  organi¬ 
zations.  These  experts  spent  more 


than  six  months  in  perfecting  the 
plans,  which  were  developed  along 
the  lines  recommended  by  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  and  were 
based  upon  the  methods  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  .Statis¬ 
tics,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Econom¬ 
ics,  and  market  research  agencies  in 
making  liundreds  of  more  limited 
studies.  The  project  was  launched 
in  January  of  this  year. 

The  urban  section  of  the  stiuly. 
which  includes  New  York.  Chicago, 
and  thirty  smaller  cities,  is  Ixing 
directed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
.Statistics.  The  rural  section,  includ¬ 
ing  160  villages  and  twenty-two 
farm  areas,  is  under  the  direction  of 
tlie  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
The  same  methods  are  being  used 
by  each  Bureau  so  that  comparable 
results  will  be  available  from  urban 
and  rural  areas.  Experts  are  in 
charge  of  each  local  office.  Inter¬ 
viewers  are  selected  from  the  many 
cajiable  persons  on  the  Works  Prog¬ 
ress  .Administration  rolls,  and 
given  careful  training  Ixfore  and 
during  the  period  of  their  work. 

•About  50.000  families  are  cooper¬ 
ating  by  providing  the  information 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of 
the  ways  in  which  incomes  are 
spent.  These  families  fit  into  one 
of  seven  (xciqiational  groups :  wage 
earners,  clerical  workers,  otlier 
salaried  business  and  professional 
workers,  business  and  professional 
entrepreneurs,  families  of  retired 
persons,  farmers  in  villages,  and 
farm  operators. 

The  data  is  Ixing  tabulated  ac¬ 
cording  to  income  levels  ranging 
from  $250  to  over  $10,000  a  year, 
as  well  as  according  to  occupational 
groups.  It  will  be  possible  to  learn 
what  families  are  buying  and  how 
mucli  they  are  .spending  for  a  large 
variety  of  goods  and  services  at  each 
income  level.  Prom  these  figures, 
retailers  will  know  whether  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  renter  or  home  owner  af¬ 
fords  the  Ixst  market  for  household 
equipment  and  furnishings ;  whether 
the  family  of  the  salaried  business 
or  professional  man  in  a  small  and 
a  large  city  buy  the  same  things  out 
of  the  same  size  income.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  depending  on  an 
average  for  families  at  all  income 
levels  and  in  all  occupational  groups, 
the  retailer  will  be  able  to  obtain 
specific  information  alxiut  various 
types  of  customers. 

L'nless  .salespersons  are  instruct¬ 
ed  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the 
things  which  customers  ask  for  that 
are  not  in  stock,  a  particular  retail¬ 


er  can  not  be  sure  that  he  is  making 
the  most  of  his  opportunity  to  give 
his  customers  complete  .service.  If 
they  can  not  get  what  they  want, 
they  will  turn  away  from  bis  coun¬ 
ters  and  shop  until  they  find  it.  The 
consumer  purchasing  study  will  pro¬ 
vide  invaluable  information  for  each 
retailer  who  cares  to  use  it  in  ad¬ 
justing  his  stock  on  hand  to  bis  cus¬ 
tomers’  desires  and  needs. 

New  Spending  Habits 

That  these  desires  and  needs  have 
changed  considerably  in  recent  I'cars 
is  evident  to  all  who  have  seen  re¬ 
ports  of  current  studies  Ixing  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Lalxr  Statistics. 
Since  1934  the  Bureau  has  been 
studying  the  buying  habits  of  fami¬ 
lies  of  wage  earners  and  salaried 
clerical  workers  in  about  fifty-six 
towns  and  cities.  Comparison  of 
these  data  with  that  obtained  in  the 
1918-1919  study  shows  that  families 
with  incomes  below  $3,000  are 
spending  a  great  deal  more  for  au¬ 
tomobiles  tlian  they  did  eighteen 
vears  ago.  Then  their  expenditures 
for  transportation  amounted  to 
alxiut  three  per  cent  of  the  annual 
income.  Now’  families  at  the  higher 
economic  levels  in  these  two  groups 
are  spending  about  ten  per  cent  of 
their  incomes  on  transportation.  In 
Denver,  for  example.  70.2  per  cent 
of  families  with  incomes  averaging 
$1513  a  year  own  automobiles  today. 

In  order  to  include  this  expendi¬ 
ture  in  the  budget,  these  families 
had  to  make  adjustments.  They  allot 
a  smaller  proportion  of  their  total 
ex]xnditure  to  food  and  clothing 
tlian  they  did  in  1918.  They  also 
allot  less  to  furniture.  In  Denver,  at 
least,  families  are  quite  as  much  in¬ 
terested  in  driving  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  as  in  sitting  at  home  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  radios.  .Although  radios  rep¬ 
resent  a  much  smaller  expenditure, 
only  68.9  per  cent  owned  them  as 
compared  with  the  70.2  per  cent  of 
automobile  owners. 

Silk  .stcxkings.  once  more  or  less 
of  a  luxury,  now  are  a  necessary 
part  of  the  wardrobe  of  women  in 
the  low  income  families.  In  Jack¬ 
sonville.  Elorida.  women  in  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  wage-earner  and  clerical 
groups  spend  an  average  of  $7.97  a 
year  for  silk  sttxkings  out  of  an 
average  income  of  $1557.  In  Jack- 
.son.  Mississippi,  with  incomes 
$17.00  less  on  the  average,  the  ex¬ 
penditures  for  silk  stockings  total 
an  average  of  $11.38  a  family.  Illus¬ 
trative  of  the  differences  between 
{Continued  on  paeic  43) 
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A  Review  of  Legislation  in  the 
Second  Session  of  the  Last  Congress 

BY  HAROLD  R.  YOUNG 
Maiiajjer,  Vi  ashiiijjton  Office,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


WHKX  the  taxpayinjj  citizens  of 
the  United  States  awaken  to 
the  realization  that  in  the  last 
two  sessions  of  Congress  something 
more  than  $20,200,000,000  have 
lieen  appropriated  they  will  not  won¬ 
der  at  the  necessity  for  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  the  increased  taxes  ])rovided 
for  1)V  the  Revenue  Law  of  lO.Vi 
Gf  the  $0,700,000,000  aii])n)])riat- 
ed  l)v  the  second  sessitni  of  this  Con- 
j;ress,  some  of  the  following  authori¬ 
zations  for  expenditures  are  of  im- 
jiortance ; 

The  so-called  \T*terans’  Bonus 
hill  necessitated  the  authorization 
of  an  a])i)ropriation  for  its  pavment 
of  more  than  $2,000,000,000  (II.R. 
9870). 

The  so-called  Relief  Bill  necessi¬ 
tated  an  apjiropriation  of  $1,425,- 
000,000.  In  addition  to  this  amount 
it  was  provided  that  the  nnexix'nd- 
ed  balances  of  the  ajipropriations 
last  year  were  to  remain  available 
for  exjKMiditnres  until  the  end  of  the 
present  fiscal  year.  June  .30.  19.37. 

There  was  appro] iriated  for  high¬ 
ways  $41.3.000.000;  for  flood  con¬ 
trol  $128,000,000;  for  jnihlic  ntilitv 
svstems  $170,000,000;  for  piihlic 
buildings  $157,000,000. 

There  was  appropriated  for  the 
Social  .Secnritv  Program  $458,000,- 
OOO  and  for  the  CCC  $.308,000,000. 

The  above  are  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  items  making  itp  the  a]>in'opri- 
ations. 

These  arc  in  addition  to  the  neces- 
sary  regular  a])propriations  for  the 
Governmental  departments,  .snch  as 
'var.  navy,  the  inde]>endent  commis¬ 
sioners  and  hnreans.  and  the  legis¬ 
lative  Ixidies. 

Sections  604  and  608  of  the  Reve¬ 
nue  .\ct  of  19.34  were  rejx'aled.  The 
first  section  imposed  a  tax  of  10% 
nprm  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
importer,  of  articles  made  of  fur 
on  the  hide  or  pelt  or  of  which  any 
such  fur  was  the  component  material 
of  chief  value. 

The  last  mentioned  section  e.x- 
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empted  articles  made  of  fur  sold  by 
the  manufacturer,  jircxlucer.  or  im- 
])orter,  for  less  than  $75.00. 

By  section  810(a)  the  10%  rate 
heretofore  applied  to  articles  made 
t)f  fur  was  reduced  to  3%.  and  by 
section  810(h)  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1936  the  $75.00  exemption  here¬ 
inabove  mentioned  was  removed 
and  the  said  exemi)tion  will  not 
hereafter  aj)])!}-  to  articles  made  of 
fur  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  19.36,  which 'was  June  22, 
1936,  P.M..  Eastern  .standard  time. 

'I'he  regulations  to  he  i)romulgated 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  will  not  be  far  different 
from  those  contained  in  Regulations 
46.  heretofore  issued  by  the  Bureau, 
and  which  have  been  sent  you  by  the 
Assix'iation. 

'Fhe  result  of  these  fur  tax  amend¬ 
ments  will  lx‘  that  many  articles 
made  of  fur  or  of  which  fur  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value 
which,  because  of  the  $75.00  ex¬ 
emption,  were  not  heretofore  ta.xed 
will  now.  because  of  the  elimination 
of  the  $75.00  exemption,  he  taxed 
at  3%. 

The  tax  on  jewelry  im]x)sed  by 
section  605  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1932  was  rejx'aled  by  section  809  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1936,  effective 
as  of  the  date  of  approval  by  the 
President.  June  22,  1936,  at  9:00 
Eastern  standard  time. 

Because  the  present  Revenue  Act 
is  a  makeshift  of  the  old  patch-tjuilt 
variety,  it  is  to  be  e.xpected  that 
another  tax  hill  will  be  proposed 
and  enacted  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress  beginning  Januarv  5. 
19.37. 

(The  next  session  of  Congress 
will  not  Ix'gin.  as  ])rovided  by  the 
lame  duck  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment.  on  January  3.  which  will  Ix' 
Sunday,  but  by  joint  resolution  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  will 
lx*gin  on  January  5.  which  is  Tues- 
day.) 


Refunding  of  1936  Floor  Stock 
Taxes 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  under  the  authority 
vested  in  him  by  the  Revenue  Act  of 
19.36,  has  prepared  forms  for  claims 
for  refund  of  the  floor  stex'k  ta.xes 
held  by  the  claimants  at  the  first 
moment  of  January  6,  19.36,  and 
these  forms  will  lx*  available  to  those 
desiring  to  file  claims,  and  obtain¬ 
able  either  from  your  .Assexfiation  or 
from  Collectors  of  Internal  Revenue 
in  the  districts  in  which  your  busi¬ 
ness  is  situated. 

W  hile  you  may  have  heretofore 
and  prior  to  the  date  ujxm  which 
the  Revenue  .Act  of  19.36  was  sign¬ 
ed  by  the  President  filed  a  claim  for 
refund  of  your  floor  stock  taxes  as 
of  January  6.  19.36.  it  will  he  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  refile  your  claim  u])- 
on  the  forms  which  are  now  pro¬ 
vided  for  that  purix)se. 

These  claims  should  lx  filed  as 
soon  as  possible,  hnt  to  he  allowable 
they  must  he  filed  ])rior  to  Decemlx-r 
.31.  19.36.  as  no  claim  filed  after  that 
date  will  he  entertained. 

Neither  will  any  claim  he  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Commissioner  for  any 
amount  less  than  $10. 

It  should  he  einidiasized  that  the 
claimant  who  asserts  that  he  has  not 
|)assed  the  tax  on  to  his  customers 
should  fully  explain  the  reason  for 
this  contention  and  the  facts  upon 
which  he  relies  to  establish  this  fact : 
Ixcause  of  the  fact  that  the  claims 
contain  an  affidavit  which  must  be 
subscrilx'd  and  sworn  to  by  the 
claimant  and  certain  penalties  of 
fines  and  im])risonment  are  jno- 
vided  for  perjury  and  for  the  filing 
of  a  false  claim  for  refund. 

The  forms  which  retailers  will 
find  it  necessary  to  use  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 

Form  72  is  to  lx  used  for  retail 
stocks  only,  and  you  will  note  on  the 
reverse  side  of  Form  72  a  definition 
(Continued  on  f^of/c  34) 
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Increase  Store  Lighting  Withont 
Increased  Cost 


BY  M.  J.  WALSH 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Janies  McCreery  &  Company,  New  York 
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That  the  excellent  lighting  of 
the  McCreeery  store  should 
have  heen  accomplished  with¬ 
out  any  increase  in  wattage  is 
an  item  of  information  that 
will  interest  many  store  man¬ 
agers  and  owners.  Mr.  Walsh 
described  how  it  was  done  in 
this  address  before  the  Store 
Management  Group  at  the 
Mid-Year  Convention. 


-4^. 


A  LOT  is  said  at  conventions 
about  training,  alxmt  personnel 
work,  and  about  salary  sched¬ 
ules,  but  I  think  merchants  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  neglected  a 
major  thing  in  helping  salespeople 
to  sell  merchandise  and  in  helping 
customers  to  make  their  selection  of 
merchandise.  I  am  glad,  therefore, 
to  present  this  paper  on  store  light¬ 
ing. 

Merchants  for  many  years  have 
devoted  all  of  their  thoughts  to  com¬ 
petition.  merchandise,  values,  ser¬ 
vice.  personnel,  fixtures,  deliveries, 
and  many  things  incident  to  supjily- 
ing  the  customer  with  wanted  mer¬ 
chandise  in  order  to  make  a  fair  net 
profit.  In  reality,  however,  they  have 
been  hiding  their  light  under  a  bush¬ 
el  basket  by  making  it  tiring  and 
difficult  for  the  customer  to  see  their 
merchandise,  thereby  violating  one 
of  the  five  senses,  sight,  which  plays 
so  vital  a  part  in  the  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

In  our  merchandising  efforts,  we, 
as  merchants,  appeal  to  only  five 
senses  in  any  individual ;  namely, 
sight,  touch,  taste,  hearing,  and 
smell.  We  can  eliminate  two  of 
these  senses  in  our  everyday  sale 
of  merchandise — taste  and  smell — 
thereby  limiting  the  field  to  three. 
If  we  go  still  further  and  confine 
ourselves  to  poor  lighting,  we  limit 
ourselves  to  two  senses  in  selling 


Top:  McCreery’s  main  floor  after  the  new  lighting  fixtures  were  installed. 
Below:  The  same  section  of  the  floor  under  the  old  lighting  conditions. 
Observe  how  spotty  light  and  dark  areas  have  been  replaced  by  a 
diffused  even  brightness. 


merchandise,  the  sense  of  touch  and 
the  sense  of  hearing.  Since  we  have 
already  eliminated  two  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  why  eliminate  the  third  ? 
When  we  do  that,  we  not  only  make 
it  that  much  harder  for  the  customer 
to  see  the  merchandise,  but  for  the 
salesperson  to  sell  it. 


McCreery  was  just  as  guilty  in 
the  matter  of  lighting  as  other  mer¬ 
chants,  but  last  year  we  decided  to 
bring  ourselves  a  little  closer  to  the 
customer  and  we  started  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  lighting.  First  we  stood 
at  our  entrance  to  get  the  first  effect 
the  old  lights  had  on  our  customers. 
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We  foiuul  great  balls  of  light  sus¬ 
pended  in  rows  five  feet  from  a  20- 
foot  ceiling.  This  had  a  tendency  to 
draw  the  eyes  of  the  customers  up¬ 
ward  and  away  from  the  merchan¬ 
dise  we  wanted  to  sell. 

Secondly,  we  measured  the  foot- 
candle  intensity  of  our  old  type 
glolx-  with  a  500  watt  clear  lamp 
which  we  had  been  using  for  years, 
and  found  we  had  a  light  intensity  of 
12  foot -candles  directly  under  the 
unit.  4.5  foot-candles  five  feet  away. 


r 
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and  2.5  foot-candle  intensity  ten  feet 
away,  which  is  the  point  half-way 
between  two  lights. 

A  customer  cannot  see  very  much 
of  your  merchandise  under  these 
lighting  conditions,  for  the  whole 
effect  is  spotty.  Shopping  becomes 
tiresome.  Quick  and  accurate  de- 
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visions  cannot  be  made  without  eye- 
strain.  due  to  the  necessity  of  close 
inspection  for  detail  and  workman¬ 
ship  and  color  matching.  Both  clerk 
and  customer  become  tired  and  irrit¬ 
able  under  such  conditions. 

Different  Lighting  Principles 

W’e  called  in  twelve  representa¬ 
tives  of  w'ell-known  lighting  fixture 
firms  in  town  and  made  known  to 
them  our  wants  and  desires.  We 
found  as  many  opinions  in  lighting 


fixtures  as  there  are  opinions  in 
merchandising.  For  example,  we  en¬ 
countered  : 

1.  The  school  of  direct  lighting 

2.  The  school  of  semi-direct 

3.  The  school  of  cove  lighting 

4.  Pedestal  lighting 


5.  The  school  of  totally  indirect 
lighting 

6.  The  modernistic  school 

The  only  single  point  of  agree¬ 
ment  seemed  to  be  the  thought  that 
we  would  have  to  increase  our  wat¬ 
tage  from  500  to  750  watts,  which 
would  mean  an  increase  in  electrical 
con.sumption  and  a  re-wiring  job  as 
well.  \Ve  wanted  neither. 

Testing  Lighting  Fixtures 

Within  the  next  week  or  so.  a 
varietv  of  new  electrical  fixtures 
were  hung  from  our  main  floor  ceil¬ 
ing,  singly  and  in  groups  of  twos, 
threes,  and  fours.  Again  we  stood 
off  to  judge  the  effect  these  lights 
would  have  as  to: 

1.  Effect  on  eyes  of  customer 

2.  Effect  on  merchandise  (nearness 
to  natural  color) 

3.  Foot  candle  intensity 

4.  Evenly  diffused  light 

5.  Appearance — invisibility  of  fix¬ 
ture 

6.  Cost 

7.  Durability  of  finish 

8.  Ease  of  cleaning 

9.  Increase  or  decrease  in  cost  of 
electricity. 

Reflecting  Surface  Key 
to  Problem 

To  start  with,  we  tried  the  grou]) 
fixture,  and  after  that  we  tried  vari¬ 
ous  individual  products.  Finally,  a 
man  came  in  who  showed  us  a  re¬ 
flecting  .surface  of  baked  vitreous 
enamel,  a  clear  wide  bowl  on  each 
side.  All  the  lighting  companies  told 
me  that  they  made  a  reflecting  sur¬ 
face  of  21  inches  in  diameter.  When 
T  got  to  figuring  out  the  21  inches 
diameter  in  relationship  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing  we  had  on  the  main  floor,  I  felt 
that  the  spread  of  light  was  not  great 
enough  to  accomplish  what  we 
wanted  to  do. 

As  a  result,  I  asked  the  fixture 
manufacturers  to  make  a  larger  re¬ 
flecting  surface.  They  said,  “You 
don’t  need  a  larger  reflecting  sur¬ 
face  :  what  you  need  is  a  bigger  lamp 
inside.” 

I  said  “Gentlemen,  our  lights  are 
on  twenty-foot  centers.  If  I  put  in  a 
small  reflector,  I  w'on’t  get  di.stribu- 
tion  of  light  on  the  ceiling,  in  the 
first  place,  and  I  do  not  believe  I 
will  get  a  distribution  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise.” 

However.  I  finally  got  one  fixture 
company  to  make  up  a  reflector  with 
a  24-inch  diameter.  I  tried  that  out. 
but  it  didn’t  meet  with  approval.  I 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


Another  hefore  and  after  view  of  the  main  floor.  By  the  use  of  oversize 
reflectors  a  greatly  improved  distribution  of  light  has  been  achieved, 
with  consequent  excellent  visibility  of  merchandise — and  no  increase  in 
the  wattage  consumed.  McCreery’s  upper  floors  are  equally  well  lighted. 
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A  Quota-Bonus  System  for  Salespeople 

Where  Quotas  Are  Set  After  Sales  Are 
Actually  Made 

BY  BENJ  AMIN  H.  BONNAR 

General  Superintendent,  The  Lasalle  &  Koeh  (>oinpany,  Toledo,  Ohio 


E\’Ek  since  the  X.R.A.  was  in¬ 
validated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
a  little  ov^er  a  year  ago.  most 
of  us  have  given  considerable  time 
and  thought  to  what  should  be  done 
with  this  restored  freedom  to  de¬ 
termine  hours  of  work  and  salaries 
for  employees.  Most  stores  have 
lengthened  working  hours.  While 
not  many  have  cut  weekly  wages, 
the  hourly  rate  has  been  reduced  in 
most  cases  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  working  time.  Wheth¬ 
er  this  was  done  from  desire  or 
Ix'cause  of  competition  makes  little 
difference.  The  result  in  either  case 
is  had  and  subject  to  criticism  both 
by  the  employees  and  the  public.  Tt 
certainly  has  led  to  considerable  dis¬ 
content  and  unrest  and  may  tend 
again  at  least  to  bring  about  the 
limitation  of  working  time  by  the 
government. 

WTiat  has  this  got  to  do  with  a 
bonus  or  commission  plan  for  pay¬ 
ing  salespeople?  In  my  opinion  an 
effective  commission  plan  may  he 
the  best  answer  to  longer  hours  at 
the  same  basic  weekly  wage.  It 
should  give  to  half  the  personnel, 
atid  the  most  imjwrtant  half  from 
the  standpoint  of  production  as  well 
as  contact  with  customers,  a  chance 
to  earn  more  for  doing  more.  .\nd 
most  people.  I  believe,  are  more  in¬ 
terested  in  how  much  they  can  earn 
per  week  than  in  working  shorter 
hours,  provided  full  working  time  is 
reasonable. 

hat  Is  An  Eflfective  Coniniission 
Plan? 

What  is  an  effective  commission 
plan?  Up  until  recently  I  would 
not  have  felt  that  I  could  answer 
this  question.  We  had  tried  about 
every  plan  that  has  heretofore  been 
developed,  and  we  discarded  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  them  either  because 
they  failed  to  work  during  the  de¬ 
pression  or  because  of  faults  to  be 
found  with  them.  In  discarding 
them  we  reverted  to  the  straight 


salary  system,  except  in  those  few 
dejiartments  where  a  straight  com¬ 
mission  with  a  drawing  account 
works  pretty  well,  like  in  furniture, 
floor  coverings,  and  men’s  clothing. 

I  said  “reverted”  to  the  straight 
salary  system  because  that  is  how  I 
feel  about  it,  although  I  know  there 
are  many  who  favor  the  straight 
salary  method  of  paying  .salespeople. 
And  I  agree  with  mo.st  of  their  argu¬ 
ments  .so  far  as  they  go.  hut  1  do  not 
think  they  go  far  enough.  For  in¬ 
stance.  I  think  the  basic  salary 
should  he  a  fair  salary  in  itself  with¬ 
out  any  l)onus  or  commission.  I 
al.so  think  the  salary  .should  he  ad¬ 
justed  in  line  with  ])erformance  and 
the  true  worth  of  the  sale.s]x*rson. 
and  that  the  commission  earned 
should  not  l)e  the  only  difference  in 
reward  paid  to  j^eoj^le  of  ^•arious 
grades  of  ability.  That  was  certainly 
one  fault  with  the  X.R.A..  the  way  it 
worked  in  some  stores,  in  that  the 
minimum  wage  prescribed  by  the 
Retail  Code  became  both  the  mini¬ 
mum  and  the  maximum  wage  re¬ 
gardless  of  ability. 

Constant  Incentive  Essential 

Personally.  I  think  the  incentive 
of  a  bonus  or  commission,  provided 
it  is  a  constant  incentive,  is  desir¬ 
able.  If  a  bonus  or  piece  work  plan 
increases  production  and  lowers 
costs  in  manufacturing  and  non¬ 
selling  operations,  why  should  it  not 
he  expected  to  do  the  same  in  sell- 
ing? 

We  had  time  studies  made  of  some 
of  our  salespeople,  unknown  to  them, 
by  an  efficiency  engineer  who  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of 
work,  and  his  report  indicated  that 
salespeople,  like  those  on  a  straight 
production  job.  were  onlv  about 
50%  efficient  without  an  incentive. 
While  there  are  differences  between 
physical  output  in  a  manufacturing 
operation  and  sales  behind  a  counter, 
there  are  also  many  similarities, 
which  convince  me  that  an  incentive 
plan  for  salespeople  is  good  business. 


Shortcomings  of  Old  Bonus-Quota 
Plans 

The  old  quota-commission  i)lan. 
whether  the  quota  was  based  on  five- 
vear  averages  or  arbitrarily  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  management,  certainly 
had  many  faults.  With  the  great  re¬ 
duction  in  volume  which  most  stores 
experiencefl  on  the  down  grade  of 
the  depression,  the  quotas  proved 
increasingly  too  high  to  permit  .sat¬ 
isfactory  commission  earnings,  if  any 
earnings  at  all ;  and  now  on  the  up 
gra«le.  the  rever.se  is  proving  true. 
Quotas  are  now  likely  to  he  tf)0  low 
and  earnings  too  high.  More  than 
that,  this  plan  permitted  the  payment 
of  commissions  only  semi-annually, 
or  at  least,  quarterly,  unless  an  at- 
temjit  was  made  to  establish  month¬ 
ly  quotas,  and  then  the  scheme  broke 
down  because  of  such  reasons  as  a 
special  .sale :  a  strong  trend  favoring 
or  running  against  the  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise  .sold  in  the  department ;  a 
backward  or  forward  season,  or  the 
changing  date  of  Easter. 

.\hout  all  you  could  he  sure  of 
with  this  plan  is  that  Christmas  al¬ 
ways  occurs  at  the  same  time  each 
year.  Rut  then  again,  the  plan  is 
faulty  because  those  in  the  Chri.st- 
mas  departments  reaped  a  harvest 
and  tho.se  working  in  departments 
not  benefiting  so  much  felt  that  it 
was  unfair,  ^particularly  when  some 
pco])le  were  transferred  to  the  hu.sy 
.spots  where  big  commissions  could 
l)e  made,  and  others  were  left  l)e- 
hind.  Of  course  when  the  quota  was 
arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  management, 
it  was  wrong  about  as  often  as  it 
was  right,  and  somebody  always 
thought  it  was  wrong  anyway,  and 
.satisfactory  explanations  were  diffi¬ 
cult. 

Another  big  objection  to  the 
quota-commission  plan,  if  run  on  a 
.semi-annual  basis,  is  that  the  per¬ 
centage  for  the  quota  must  stand  for 
the  entire  spring  season  and  then  a 
different  cpiota  for  the  entire  fall 
season.  This  meant  that  no  matter 
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how  hard  the  salespeople  worked 
they  could  not  even  make  their  quo¬ 
tas  during  months  like  January  and 
July,  while  they  found  it  easy  to  do 
so  in  April  and  OctolxT.  with  a  first- 
class  chance  of  doubling  in  Decein- 
ber  in  Christmas  departments.  This 
scheme  is  either  a  feast  or  a  famine, 
and  neither  condition  is  good  as  a 
constant  incentive,  which  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  for  any  commission 
plan. 

The  business  of  carrying  forward 
deficits  in  sales  to  (piotas  kept  some 
salcspc-ople  “in  the  red’’  for  several 
months,  generally  for  the  first  two 
months  of  each  season  anyway,  and 
usually  one  or  more  other  months, 
too.  This  had.  particularly  with 
some  people,  a  discouraging  eflfect, 
which  was  actually.  I  think,  a  “wet 
blanket’’  to  their  efforts  while  in  ar¬ 
rears.  as  well  as  during  the  time  they 
were  getting  out. 

Somewhat  the  .same  difficulties 
exist  with  the  straight  commission 
with  drawing  account  plan,  although 
I  think  there  are  some  departments, 
like  furniture,  floor  coverings,  and 
men’s  clothing,  where  this  plan  is 
pretty  well  suited,  and  because  of  its 
quite  common  use.  almost  a  neces¬ 
sity. 

The  group  commission  plan  may 
have  some  merit,  hut  mostly  I  think 
only  in  theory  rather  than  practice. 
From  a  practical  .standpoint,  we 
found  from  experience  in  our  store 
that  the  Ixst  salespeople  do  not  like 
the  group  commission  plan  and  will 
not  do  their  best  under  this  system. 
Their  objection,  which  is  primarily 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  rewards 
are  equal  for  everyone  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  regardless  of  individual  effort 
or  performance,  even  though  differ¬ 
ences  in  ability  are  cared  for  by  dif¬ 
ferences  in  salary’,  rules  this  plan 
out.  in  my  opinion.  Ixcause  it  is  not 
a  true  incentive. 

Disadvantages  of  Salary  Plus 
Commission  on  All  Sales 

Then  there  is  the  old  plan  of  pay¬ 
ing  a  salary  plus  a  small  commission 
on  all  sales  of  from  to  1%. 

This  plan,  while  it  does  furnish  a 
constant  incentive,  has  obvious  and 
serious  faults.  First  of  all.  it  rewards 
the  poorest  salesperson  (who  has 
not  even  earned  her  salary).  Let’s 
say  she  sells  only  $100  in  a  week,  yet 
earns  a  bonus  or  commission  of  50 
cents  to  $1,  depending  on  the  rate. 
This  is  certainly  not  justified.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  does  not  projierly 
reward  the  good  salesperson,  who, 
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The  accompanying  article  by 
Mr.  Bonnar  was  presented  at 
a  Joint  Session  of  the  Store 
Management  Group  and  Con¬ 
trollers'  Congress  during  the 
Association's  Mi<l-Year  Con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Bon- 
nar's  talk,  together  with  two 
other  addresses  on  salesper¬ 
sons'  compensation  and  the 
general  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  appears  in  Report  No. 
3  of  the  Store  Management 
Convention  Proceedings. 


let’s  say.  sells  $400  in  a  week  and 
only  earns  from  $1.50  to  $.1.00  more 
than  the  jioor  salesperson  who  only 
sold  one-fourth  as  much.  The  selling 
cost  for  one  may  be  more  than  15%, 
and  for  the  other  Ixlow  5%.  Surely 
sucli  a  ])lan  is  not  fair  or  desirable. 
The  commission  under  this  plan  is 
usually  not  in  close  enough  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  difference  in  sales  or  to 
the  real  merit  of  the  salespeople. 

What  then  is  the  answer,  provided 
you  think  an  incentive  plan  is  a 
gfKKl  thing?  What  are  the  desirable 
features  f)f  such  a  plan  and  how  can 
they  lx*  obtained? 

First  of  all.  I  think  the  incentive 
should  lx  constant  and  ever-present. 
It  sliould  provide  an  ctpjxtrtunity  for 
every  reasonably  gcKxl  salesperson 
to  earn  more  for  added  effort,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  time  of  year,  the 
trend  in  fashion,  a  change  in  the 
weather,  a  sjxcial  purchase  by  the 
buyer,  added  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
.Advertising  or  Display  Department, 
or  any  other  factors  over  which  the 
.salespeople  have  no  control.  More¬ 
over.  it  should  be  a  plan  which 
everyone  can  understand  and  which 
all  agree  is  fair  and  impartial.  It 
should  reward  the  best  .sales|xrq)le 
in  .some  direct  proportion  to  their 
worth,  and  should  make  up  in 
part  for  the  failure  of  management 
always  to  reward  the  Ixst  sales¬ 
people  by  an  increase  in  basic  .salary. 
If  it  will  do  all  these  things,  and  has 
no  important  weakness.  I  think  you 
will  agree  it  has  real  merit. 

New  Plan  Adopted 

The  plan  I  am  about  to  explain 
will  do  all  this  and  more.  It  will 
improve  morale,  Ix'cause  it  will  do 
these  things.  It  will  attract  good 
salespeople  to  the  store.  It  will  in¬ 
crease  .sales  for  the  same  reason. 
And  I  say  this  with  real  conviction, 
even  though  we  have  had  less  than  a 
year’s  experience  with  this  plan 
throughout  our  store.  W’e  adopted 


it  last  SeptemlxT.  the  day  after 
Labor  Day,  simultaneously  with  the 
inauguration  of  longer  hours,  when 
the  working  time  of  our  employees 
was  increased  from  40  hours  to  4.1  JA 
hours  JXT  week. 

Briefly,  the  plan  provides  for  a 
commission  of  2%  to  lx  paid  on  all 
sales  over  80%  of  the  average  net 
sales  made  by  the  regular  sales- 
peoi)le  in  the  dejxirtment  for  the 
mcjiith.  The  sales  jxtxluction  quota 
is  figured  by  adding  all  the  sales  of 
the  regular  salesjxople.  leaving  out 
the  sales  made  by  e.xtras  or  contin¬ 
gents,  and  dividing  this  sum  by  tlie 
total  salaries  paid  to  these  regular 
salesjxople. 

riiis  gives  the  average  amount  of 
sales  jxr  dollar  of  salary.  This  figure 
is  the  amount  each  salesjxrson 
should  sell  for  each  dollar  of  salary 
received  if  she  is  to  attain  average 
production.  W’hen  the  average  sales 
jxr  dollar  salary  is  multiplied  by  the 
salary  paid  to  each  regular  salesper¬ 
son,  the  total  amount  of  sales  each 
should  make  to  attain  average  pro¬ 
duction  is  determined.  The  quota 
for  each  .salesjxrson  in  the  dejmrt- 
ment  is  then  fixed  at  80%  of  her 
exjxcted  average  sales  for  the 
month,  and  a  commission  of  2%  is 
j)aid  on  all  sales  over  80%  of  her 
e.xjxcted  production. 

The  average  sales  jxr  dollar  sal¬ 
ary  is  basic  and  the  same  for  each 
salesjxrson.  but  the  expected  total 
sales  for  each  salesjxrson  naturally 
vary  as  their  individual  salaries 
vary.  For  example,  if  the  average 
sales  jxr  dollar  salary  for  the  de¬ 
partment  as  a  whole  is  $25.  a  sales- 
jxrson  who  has  received  $50  in  sal¬ 
ary  during  the  pxriod  should  have 
jjroduced  $1250  sales  to  lx  average, 
while  the  salesjxrson  who  may  have 
received  $60  salary  should  have  pro¬ 
duced  $1500  sales.  The  quota  is 
then  set  at  80%  of  exjxcted  sales, 
or  at  $1000  of  sales  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance.  and  at  $1200  of  sales  in  the 
second. 

Quotas  Set  After  Sales  Are  Made 

Because  the  quotas  and  commis¬ 
sions  cannot  be  figured  until  alx)ut 
ten  days  after  the  close  of  each 
month,  the  quotas  are  not  known 
until  after  the  month  is  over.  This 
we  find  is  not  any  real  objection,  al¬ 
though  it  might  apjxar  so  at  first. 
Every  salesjxrson  knows  she  is  in 
comjxtition  with  every  other  sales¬ 
jxrson  in  the  department,  and  she 
also  knows  that  she  earns  2%  com¬ 
mission  after  reaching  a  reasonable 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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TOURING  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Controllers* 
Congress,  June  8th  to  11th,  1936,  held  concurrently  in  a  Joint 
Mid-Year  Conference  with  other  Groups  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  the  following  officers  were  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  to  serve  for  the 
year  1936-1937:  Chairman,  E.  L.  Olrich,  Marshall  Field  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago;  First  Vice-Chairman,  T.  C.  Sperry,  The  Lamson 
Brothers  Company,  Toledo;  Second  Vice-Chairman,  J.  W.  Long, 
Anderson-New'comh  Company,  Huntington,  West  Va.;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Leo  J.  Hart,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Company,  Inc..  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  Other  Directors  serving  for  the  same  period  are: 
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J.  J.  Buix;er 
Gilchrist  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Ernest  Katz 

R.  H.  Maev  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Xew  York  City 

Ben  D.  Black 

The  Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Archibald  MacLeish 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Geo.  W.  Hall 
Raphael  Weill  &  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Harley  J.  Boyle  (Secretary-Treasurer, 
Credit  Management  Division) 

The  Crescent 
Spokane,  Wash. 

C.  B.  Clark 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


R.  H.  Duffy 
Younker  Bros.,  Inc. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

.\lfred  Henry 
Gimbel  Bros. 

Xew  York  City 

.\.  H.  Klubock 
Mangel  Stores,  Corp. 

Xew  York  City 

Hugo  Kuechenmeisteh 
Ed  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

R.  .■\.  Lee 

Powers  Mercantile  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

H.  G.  Malone 
The  Hecht  Co. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  S.  Martens,  (Chairman, 
Credit  Management  Division) 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 
Chicago,  Ill. 


E.  L.  Olrich 

E.  I.  Martin 
Saks-Fifth  Ave. 

Xew  York  City 

Bruce  Wei n  hold 

The  Strouss-HirshlR*rg  Co. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Alfred  Henry  Trophy 

At  the  recent  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  Convention  the  judges  of  the 
-Alfred  Henry  .Award  announced 
that  the  winner  of  the  contest,  in 
which  several  Local  Controllers’ 
Groups  participated  was  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capital  Controllers’  Group. 

The  Trophy  was  presented  to  the 
Controllers'  Congress  by  .Alfred 
Henry,  Controller  of  Gimbel  Broth¬ 
ers.  New  A^ork,  and  is  awarded  each 
year  to  the  Local  Controllers’  Group 
which,  through  its  work  program, 
meeting  attendance  and  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  advancement  of  the  Con¬ 
trol  function  in  retail  stores,  is  con¬ 
sidered  most  worthy. 

The  Cup  was  won  by  Chicago, 
Baltimore  and  New  York  in  the 
three  preceding  years,  and  now  goes 
to  Washington,  D.  C..  to  he  re¬ 
tained  for  a  year. 

The  accompanying  picture  shows 
Harold  G.  Malone  of  the  Hecht 
Company,  newly  elected  Chairman 
of  the  Washin^on  Group:  H.  C. 
Godwin.  Woodward  and  Lothrop; 
and  J.  Frank  Brown.  S.  Kami  .'sons 
Company,  newly  elected  Vice-Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Group,  congratulating 
each  other  on  the  fine  showing  of 
the  Group  during  the  past  year. 


■/ 


Controllers*  Congress _ 

The  Effects  of  Overbuying 


Graph  showing  conditions  of  turnover  and  markdown  in  a  department 
where  an  overbought  situation  existed. 


IT  is  true  that  a  iiierchandise  plan 
or  budget  may  be  established  ar¬ 
bitrarily.  It  is  true  that  some 
merchandise  plans  may  be  improp¬ 
erly  developed.  But  where  a  store 
has  a  sufficient  background  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  a  reasonably  fair  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  sales  possibilities  of  the 
next  few  months  in  relation  to  past 
ex|)erience,  a  merchandise  plan  is  as 
necessary  as  are  the  charts  and  navi¬ 
gation  instruments  of  an  ocean  liner. 
The  plan,  of  course,  should  not  be 
rigid. 

Frequently  buyers,  merchandise 
men.  controllers  or  even  store  prin¬ 
cipals  are  induced  to  cast  a  merchan¬ 
dise  plan  aside,  temporarily.  That 
is,  when  a  “big  thing”  is  offered,  a 
purchase  may  be  approved  despite 
the  plan’s  inrlication  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  or  would  be  overbought. 

It  is  very  difficult,  or  perhaps  im¬ 
possible.  to  set  down  any  rules  or 
principles  which  should  govern  a 
decision  as  to  when  a  carefully  com¬ 
posed  merchandise  plan  should  lie 
over-ruled  or  discarded.  Judgment 
and  exjx'rience  are  called  for  in  such 
instances.  Very  often  an  unwise  de¬ 
cision  may  wreck  a  department’s 
operations  for  the  season  or  for  the 
year,  and  a  judicious  determination 
inav  build  volume  and  profit. 

If  a  merchandise  manager  or  con¬ 
troller  were  confrotited  with  a  re¬ 
quest  to  pass  a  group  of  purchases 
when  the  department  was  not  open- 
to-buy,  he  probably^  would  ask  the 
buyer,  “W’hat  will  happen  if  you 
don’t  sell  these  goods  or  if  vour 
end-of-the-month  stock  is  far  out  of 
line?”  And  an  answer  such  as  this 
might  be  given  in  response :  “I'll  re¬ 
duce  my  purchases  next  motith,  and 
I  know  I’ll  increase  mv  sales  and 
‘catch  up’.” 

How  many  buyers  know  tliat,  as 
a  consequence  of  an  overbought  con¬ 
dition.  one  or  more  of  the  following 
had  situations  may  result : 

1.  Sales  may  decline — due  to  in¬ 
ability  to  purchase  and/or  dis¬ 
play  of  newer  things — since  pur¬ 
chases  in  later  months  must  be 
curtailed. 

2.  Sales  may  fail  to  increase  at  the 
rate  experienced  by  the  store  as 


a  whole,  or  by  other  allied  de- 
I)artments. 

More  space  may  Ije  neerled. 
Consequently  occupancy  expense 
may  be  increased. 

4.  Turnover  may  lie  delayed,  creat¬ 
ing  a  poor  "old”  to  "new”  stock 
relationship. 

5.  Markdowns  may  increase  due  to 
pressure  to  reduce  stocks,  or  lie- 
cause  of  physical  damage  to  the 
merchandise  resulting  from  car¬ 
rying  too  much  stock  within  a 
limited  space,  and  becau.se  turn¬ 
over  will  decline. 

( )n  the  other  hand,  failure  to  over¬ 
ride  the  planned  purchases  may  bring 
equal  harm  to  the  store,  chiefly 
through  loss  of  sales  on  wanted 
items,  and  failure  to  show  new  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  face  of  competition, 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  prestige. 

•An  interesting  study  of  what  act¬ 
ually  did  result  from  an  over-bought 
condition  has  been  plotted  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  curves  on  the  ac¬ 


companying  graph.  The  study  was 
made  in  the  control  office  of  one  of 
our  larger  stores  and  portrays, 
graphically,  what  happened  in  a  de¬ 
partment  (called  X )  apparently  as 
a  result  of,  or  coincidentally  with, 
an  overbought  condition. 

The  data  was  developed  on  the 
basis  of  a  moving  annual  total.  Thus, 
in  February  1934,  purchases  for  the 
twelve  months  were  over  the 

budget.  Curtailing  in  March,  April 
and  May  brought  the  purchases  for 
the  12  months,  ending  in  June,  to 
alx)ut  113%,  or  13%  in  excess  of 
the  planned  figures. 

At  the  end  of  February  and 
March  1934,  sales  of  the  store  and  of 
department  X  had  increased,  for  the 
previous  12  months,  at  the  same 
rate.  Note  how  sales  of  department 
X,  thereafter,  failed  to  accelerate  as 
rapidly  as  did  the  volume  of  the 
store.  Follow  the  two  sales  volume 
curves  and  it  appears  that  as  the 
overbought  condition  was  being 
remedied,  the  departmental  sales 
(Coiifiniicd  oil  pacjc  43) 
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Credit  Management  Elections 

S.  MARTENS.  Credit  Manager  of  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co., 
"Chicago,  was  re-clecicd  Chairnian  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division  hy  the  ineinhers  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  Third 
Annual  Convention  just  held  in  Chicago. 

Other  officers  elected  are:  E.  F.  Higgins.  Allied  Purchasing 
Corporation,  New  \ork.  First  Vice-Chairman;  P.  W.  Schaefer, 
Burdine’s,  Inc.,  Miami.  Second  Vice-Chairman:  Harley  J.  Boyle, 
The  Crescent,  Spokane,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


At  the  annual  organization  meeting,  the  Constitution  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division  was  amended  as  follows:  Paragraph 
C,  Section  1  of  Article  HI  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  which 
previously  read,  “Additional  Associate  memhers  in  any  class  $10,” 
was  changed  to  read:  “Additional  Associate  memhers  in  any  class 
$5.”  This  change  was  advocated  because  it  was  felt  that  hy  reduc¬ 
ing  the  .Associate  membership  fee  from  $10  to  $5,  it  would  be 
possible  to  enroll  during  the  coming  year  a  great  many  credit 
office  assistants  and  divisional  credit  managers  as  non-voting  Asso¬ 
ciate  members  of  the  Division.  Such  membership  would  entitle 
them  to  a  copy  of  The  Bulletin. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
1936-1937 

Chairman 

W.  S.  Martens 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

First  Vice-Chairman 

E.  h'.  Hicaiins 

Allied  Purchasing  Corporation 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Second  Vice-Chairman 

P.  W.  Schaefer 
Burdine's,  Inc. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Secretary-Treasurer 
Harley  J.  Boyle 
The  Crescent 
Spokane,  Washington 

Regional  Directors 

(One  for  each  Federal  Reserve  District) 

C.  W.  Harvey  (Boston) 

Gilchrist  Co. 

Boston.  Mass. 

F.  J.  Fitzpatrick  (New  York) 

Kresge  Denartment  Store 
Newark.  N.  J. 

H.  R.  Teubner  (Philadeli)hia) 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

G.  C.  Drivfji  (Cleveland) 

The  May  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohif' 

H.  V.  OsTERMAYF.R  (Richmond) 
Woodward  &  Lothrop 
Washington,  D.  C. 


P.  W.  Schaefer  (.\tlanta) 
Burdine’s,  Inc. 

Miami,  Fla. 

H.  G.  Godfrey  (Chicago) 

The  J.  F.  Hudson  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  C.  Hendrix  (St.  Louis) 
Kaufman-Straus  Co. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

H.  W.  Hoki.as  (Minneapolis) 
The  Young-Quinlan  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Russell  H.  Fish  (Denver) 

The  May  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 

J.  P.  Olive  (Dallas) 

Titche  Goettinger  Co. 

Dallas,  Texas 

F.  D.  Francis  (San  Francisco) 

The  Emporium 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Direct  ors-at-Large 
Harley  J.  Boyle 
The  Crescent 
Spokane.  Wash. 


Leo.  j.  Hart 

Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
Controllers’  Congress 

F.  F.  Higgins 

.Allied  Purchasing  Corporation 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frwin  Kant 

Fd.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

W.  S.  Martens 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Edward  Meier 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  L.  Olrich 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

Chicago,  111.  and  Chairman 
Controllers’  Congress 

Ben  S.  Wright 

The  Lasalle  &  Koch  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio 
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Building  Sales  Through  the 
Credit  Department 

BY  PAUL  NACHTMAN 

Formerly  Credit  Manager,  Palais  Royal,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IN  the  subject  assigned  to  me 
for  discussion,  “  Building  Sales 
Through  The  Credit  Depart¬ 
ment,”  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  a  few  suggest¬ 
ions  which  have  appealed  to  me  as 
of  paramount  importance  wherever 
the  subject  of  business  expansion  is 
presented  for  consideration. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  excellent 
results  obtained  by  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  stores  are  from  charge 
sales,  but  few  of  us  set  about,  in 
earnest,  to  tap  the  hidden  treasures 
in  that  actual  mine  of  gold,  the 
Credit  Sales  Department. 

We  must  become  more  Credit 
Sales  Conscious. 

The  starting  place  is  with  no  one 
but  ourselves — The  Credit  Sales 
Sales  Manager. 

We  read  articles  and  discuss 
methods  of  getting  charge  sales  at 
conventions,  group  meetings  and 
privately  among  members  of  our 
profession.  We  ape  each  other  con¬ 
stantly  but  occasionally  some  one 
puts  a  new  idea  into  the  business 
of  building  sales.  Still  we  think  too 
little  of  that  which  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance.  '‘New  Business.” 
VVe  have  placed  stress  on  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  five  ways  of  collecting 
five  dollars  that  is  five  minutes  past 
due.  Would  it  not  be  more  produc¬ 
tive  to  find  a  way  to  get  five  new 
accounts  out  of  the  Harrison  family 
which  has  five  members  all  emplov- 
ed? 

Wrong  Emphasis 
Looking  over  a  typical  credit 
association  convention  questionnaire, 
I  found  forty-nine  questions.  Forty- 
seven  were  devoted  to  collections, 
bankruptcy,  unemployment,  domes¬ 
tic  difficulties,  over-limits,  fraud,  ad¬ 
justments  and  practically  every 
gloomy  picture  under  the  sun.  As 
an  afterthought,  or  for  want  of  addi¬ 
tional  questions  to  make  up  fifty, 
some  kind  soul  threw  in  two  under 
the  heading,  “New  Business.”  Even 
then,  that  only  made  forty-nine  and 
apparently  no  one  could  think  of 
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another  to  round  out  the  fifty.  We 
devote  too  much  time  to  the  corpse 
and  practically  none  to  the  living. 

First  of  all,  let  us  prepare  our 
organization.  Substitute  the  smile 
for  the  frown  and  the  warmer  greet¬ 
ing  of  cordiality  for  the  polarized 
stare  of  the  credit  surgeon  about  to 
amputate  or  graft  an  account.  Drive 
out  those  elements  which  have  made 
the  office  literally  a  torture  chamber 
for  the  timid  who  enter,  more  or 
less  cringing  with  fear.  Make  the 
process  of  interrogation  as  easy  as 
possible  for  the  applicant.  Do  not 
embarrass  him.  Remember  that  hu¬ 
man  beings  are  sensitive,  and  that 
a  clumsy,  blundering  staff  can  undo 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  an  incon¬ 
ceivable  amount  of  fine  work  done 
by  the  higher  executives. 

Get  a  feeling  of  friendliness  circu¬ 
lating  throughout  the  Credit  Sales 
Organization.  Let  us  never  permit 
ourselves  to  think  in  terms  of  “My 
Department.”  Rather  think  in  terms 
of  “Our  Store  and  Our  Customer.” 

Let  us  take  inventory  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  Credit  Sales  Organization  set¬ 
ups.  What  are  we  doing  to  Build 
Sales  Through  The  Credit  Depart¬ 
ment  ?  After  we  have  answered  this 
question  then  let  us  ask  ourselves, 
what  can  we  do  to  build  bigger  and 
better  charge  sales?  We  can  not 
leave  it  to  the  other  fellow.  Let  us 
draw  our  plans  and  do  a  job  worthy 
of  our  conceit. 

The  following  suggestions  are  not 
new  but  then  one  or  two  may  be  of 
some  assistance  in  the  formulating 
of  plans: 

1.  Consistency; 

2.  Responsibility  for  results  on 
one  person; 


3.  Proper  preparations ; 

4.  Use  every  known  plan  at  the 
same  time ; 

5.  Use  the  twelve  months  in  the 
year ; 

6.  Congenial  pleasant  personnel; 

7.  Have  a  customer’s  champion 
attached  to  the  Credit  Sales 
Department,  whose  first  duty  is 
to  smile  and  then  see  that  each 
customer  get  speedy  personal 
attention ; 

8.  Speed  should  be  the  first 
thought  in  getting  a  new  appli¬ 
cation  passed.  Make  it  possible 
for  the  new  applicant  to  use  the 
account  immediately.  She  may 
change  her  mind  or  go  to  your 
competitor  who  is  more  alert; 

The  telephone  is  really  an 
untapped  source  of  assistance  in 
opening  new  accounts  and  pro¬ 
moting  speed.  Advertise  strong¬ 
ly  the  value  of  telephoning  the 
application  for  Credit.  When 
the  customer  comes  into  your 
store  some  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes  later  you  have  had 
time  to  investigate  and  com¬ 
plete  records.  The  signature 
completes  the  transaction  and 
your  new  customer  is  ready  to 
shop.  Needless  waiting  has 
Ijeen  eliminated; 

9.  Advertise  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  to  the  Credit  Sales 
Office  to  open  an  account.  Take 
the  customer’s  signature  on  a 
short  form  application  from  all 
parts  of  the  store.  The  home 
and  business  address  complete 
the  record  and  resistance  has 
been  minimized.  Keep  every 
member  in  the  store  supplied, 
with  a  charge  sales  application ; 

10.  Eliminate  new  account  contests 
and  drives;  this  practice  tends 
to  cheapen  the  Charge  Sales 
Organization.  It  would  appear 
better  to  institute  a  year  in  and 
year  out  offer  to  the  entire 
store  giving  extra  compensation 

{Continued  on  page  38) 
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A  Third  Milestone  for  C.M.D. 


Rather  than  give  you  my  own 
impression  of  tlie  Third  Annual 
Convention  of  the  CAI.D.  held 
in  Chicago  from  June  Sth  to  11th, 

I  thought  I  would  (juote  jiart  of  an 
unsolicited  letter  which  is  typical  of 
several  others  received  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  It  reads,  in  part :  “The 
Convention  sessions  of  the  C.M.D. 
were  most  interesting  and  the  credit 
rejiresentatives  of  the  various  stores 
the  finest  with  whom  I  ever  came  in 
contact.  As  a  result,  I  expect  to  be 
a  regular  attendant  at  your  future 
meetings.  I  am  certain  that  the  next 
two  or  three  years  will  see  your  Di¬ 
vision  assuming  a  most  important 
position  insofar  as  studies  of  credit 
practices,  policies  and  credit  depart¬ 
ment  operating  results  are  concern¬ 
ed’’. — Thus  writes  Mr.  Jos.  A. 
White.  Credit  Manager  of  the 
Harris  Stores  Companv,  Pittshurgh, 
Pa. 

Like  Mr.  Harris,  there  were  a 
great  many  others,  most  of  them 
credit  managers  who  had  never  at¬ 
tended  a  C.M.D.  Convention  before, 
who  were  equally  well  pleased  with 
our  efforts  to  give  the  credit  frater¬ 
nity  in  the  department  store  field, 
in  the  form  of  a  Convention  pro¬ 
gram,  something  that  is  practical, 
something  that  is  a  liberal  education, 
something  that  inspires  them  to  do 
better  during  the  coming  year,  and 
finally  something  that  store  owners 
will  not  hesitate  to  support  when  it 
comes  to  their  own  credit  managers 
attending. 

While  with  each  successive  Con¬ 
vention  sponsored  so  far  by  the 
C.M.D.  the  attendance  increased 
steadily,  I  really  think  that  we  can 
do  even  better,  as  far  as  attendance 
is  concerned,  in  the  future  if  we  can 
convince  more  store  principals  that, 
unlike  credit  conventions  of  years 
ago.  the  C.M.D.  meetings  are  com¬ 
pletely  devoid  of  social  activities  and 
anything  resembling  “just  a  good 
time”. 

I  was.  personally,  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointed  in  having  been  unable  to 


present  a  complete  and  final  report 
on  credit  department  expense.  The 
returns  to  our  expense  question¬ 
naire  were  received  so  late  that  we 
could  prepare  only  a  very  prelimi¬ 
nary  report  for  presentation  at  the 
Convention.  In  the  meantime,  how¬ 
ever.  we  have  had  four  more  weeks 
to  whi])  the  results  into  final  shape. 

The  \  car  Book 

The  Credit  Management  Year 
Book  takes  the  place  of  our  Con¬ 
vention  Proceedings  of  previous 
years.  As  the  name  suggests,  its 
contents  deal  with  the  outstanding 
credit  events  of  the  past  twelve 
months,  including,  of  course,  a  com- 
]dete  report  of  all  the  speeches  and 
discussion  of  the  C.M.D.  sessions. 
While  arranged  in  somewhat  the 
same  manner  as  a  te.xt  book,  it. 
however,  is  more  up-to-date  and 
above  all.  more  practical  than  any 
technical  publication  ever  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  credit  fraternity. 

It  covers  in  great  detail  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  Community  Credit  Policy ; 
Effective  Credit  Sales  Promotion ; 
Collection  Policies,  Methods  and 
Letters :  Credit  Department  Ex¬ 
pense  Data;  1935  Merchandising 
Operating  Results  and  the  Harvard 
Report.  In  addition,  the  statistical 
supplement  contains  a  great  many 
new  tables  on  Credit  Department 
o])erating  results  never  published 
before,  such  as  the  average  net 
annual  charge  sales  per  customer ; 
average  net  annual  deferred  payment 
sales  per  customer;  percent  of  em¬ 
ployee  charge  business  to  total 
charge  volume,  to  mention  hut  a  few 
of  the  interesting  tables. 

The  important  and  timely  ques¬ 
tion  of  installment  selling  is  covered 
in  all  its  as])ects  with  excellent  pap¬ 
ers  on  the  following  topics :  Some 
Economic  Aspects  of  Installment 
Selling;  How  Will  the  Expansion 
of  Installment  Selling  Affect  the 
Balance  Sheet  ? ;  Installment  Selling 
Policies  and  Practices — Results  of 


a  Nation  Wide  Survey ;  Controll¬ 
ing  Installment  Selling  Through 
Legislation. 

\\'e  iK'lieve  that  once  this  publica¬ 
tion  gets  into  the  hands  of  our  read¬ 
ers  it  will  become  an  indispensable 
and  constantly  used  reference 
manual. 

W.  S.  Martens  Re-elected 

The  Credit  Management  Division 
has  been  extremely  fortunate  during 
the  first  few  years  of  its  existence 
to  have  within  its  ranks  men  able 
and  willing  to  work,  who  have  un- 
stintingly  given  much  of  their  own 
s])are  time  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Credit  Management  Division. 
Among  these  men,  of  course,  is  our 
amiable  Chairman,  W.  S.  Martens 
of  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  who 
was  unanimously  re-elected  for  an¬ 
other  term  as  Chairman  of  the 
C.M.D. 

Bert  Martens’  unusually  fine  and 
winning  personality  has,  no  doubt, 
contributed  a  great  deal  toward  his 
popularity  prevailing  throughout  the 
entire  organization,  as  evidenced  by 
the  acclaim  he  received  at  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

He  has,  however,  a  far  more  im¬ 
portant  qualification  for  the  office  to 
which  he  was  re-elected  and  that  is, 
he  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  will¬ 
ing  to  do  anything  at  any  time  and 
travel  anywhere  at  a  moment’s  no¬ 
tice  if  it  would  help  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division. 

During  our  difficult  years  of  or¬ 
ganization  this  latter  quality  was 
particularly  essential.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  men  of  Bert  Martens’  type, 
eager  and  willing  to  work  and  help 
out  at  any  time,  this  organization 
would  not  occupy  the  position  that 
it  does  today. 

As  Mr.  Poindexter,  Credit  Mana¬ 
ger  of  Loveman,  Berger  &  Teitle- 
baum,  wrote  me  after  attending  the 
Convention.  “Bert  Martens  certain¬ 
ly  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.’’ 
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P  er  s  o  nn  el 


” Employees'  Entrance” 


1XTK()nUCIXCI  the  increasingly 
])oi)ular  teclniiciue  of  jianel  (lis- 
cussion,  the  Personnel  Group  de¬ 
bated  the  subject  of  lunjdoyees’ 
Entrance"  at  the  'I'liesday  afternoon, 
June  9.  session  of  the  Association’s 
Mid-Year  Convention  at  the  Pahner 
House  in  Chicago.  Six  predeter¬ 
mined  (luestions  served  as  agenda  of 
the  discussion,  attacking  the  jjroh- 
lein  from  every  angle.  Seven  store 
executives  served  as  the  platform 
panel,  debating  each  of  the  questions 
in  turn  and  concluding  with  partici¬ 
pation  in  door  discussion. 

Members  of  the  platform  panel 
were : 

Chainnan 

l*dizal)eth  Wingate. 

Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge 
of  Per.sonnel.  Bloomingdale’s, 
New  York. 

Store  Manager :  C.  IC  Eerkes,  The 
Davis  Store.  Chicago. 

Employvicnt  Manager:  H.  C.  Spen¬ 
cer.  Powers  Mercantile  Co..  Xlin- 
neai)olis. 

Training  Director:  Martha  Douglas, 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co..  Chicago. 
Buyer:  Martha  Elliott,  Mandel 
Brothers,  Chicago. 

Section  Manager:  Walter  J.  Mc- 
Kinsey,  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

Sponsor :  Mary  C.  liilliott.  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co..  Detroit. 

The  agenda  of  the  panel  and  the 
discussion  were  as  follows : 

Can  job  attitude  be  discovered  and 
fostered  in  the  employment  in¬ 
terview  ? 

Employment  Manager:  Unques¬ 
tionably  !  The  employment  interview 
must  uncover,  must  foster  job  atti¬ 
tude.  But  what  do  we  mean  by  job 
attitude?  I  think  we  mean,  first  of 
all,  the  real  interest  that  an  applicant 
may  have  in  an  opportunity  to  work. 
But  secondly  and  equally  important, 
've  mean  the  degree  to  which  our 
store,  as  a  business  enterprise  with 
definite  policies  of  service  and  per¬ 
sonnel.  can  demand  the  respect  of 
an  applicant,  can  arouse  and  main- 
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.\s  a  fourth  and  final  .section 
in  its  study  of  policy  and 
inelhod  of  initiating  the 
new  employee,  the  Personnel 
(iroiip  presents  ‘‘Employees’ 
Entrance.”  A  <‘ross-seetion  of 
opinion  of  store  executives 
from  sponsor  tti  store  mana¬ 
ger,  the  panel  discussion  held 
at  the  recent  (diicago  conven¬ 
tion  serves  as  an  invahiahic 
sequel  to  the  rejmrt  on  “The 
Initial  Training  of  Salespeo¬ 
ple,”  the  first  three  sections 
of  which  were  releaseil  in  May 
of  this  year. 


tain  the  enthusiasm -and  loyalty  of 
the  same  individual  as  a  subsequent 
jobholder. 

Section  Manager:  Do  you  believe 
that  job  attitude  can  be  <liscovered 
by  asking  specific  questions  in  the 
employment  interview  ? 

Einployntent  Manager:  I  do  not 
suggest  a  set  of  stereotyped  ques¬ 
tions  for  employment  interviewing. 
No  two  interviews  can  or  should  he 
exactly  alike.  Each  applicant  is  a 
new  individual  and  the  interviewer 
must  adapt  his  method  to  the  in<li- 
vidual.  not  the  individual  to  his 
method,  for  l)est  results.  Certain 
([ualifications  or  attitudes  needed  for 
certain  jobs  require  certain  leading 
questions  in  the  employment  inter¬ 
view.  However,  these  questions  can 
never  be  mechanized  if  we  hope  for 
satisfactory  response.  Still  more  im¬ 
portant,  it  seems  to  me.  is  that  we 
interviewers  avoid  the  seeming  frail¬ 
ty  of  all  but  the  best  employment 
people,  which  is  an  ungovernable 
desire  to  impress  the  applicant  with 
our  own  personal  importance.  In 
this  .sense  we  take  ourselves  and  our 
positions  too  seriously.  We  arc  no 
more  at  ease  than  the  applicant  as  a 
result,  and  the  interview  is  invari¬ 
ably  a  failure.  We  have  passed  up. 
in  many  such  cases,  an  opportunity 
to  uncover  for  our  store  a  good  pros¬ 
pect,  and  what  is  worse,  we  have 
created  in  the  applicant  resentment 
and  ill-will  toward  our  store. 

Training  Director:  We  in  the 
training  department  are  held  re- 


spcjnsible  for  teaching  employees 
courtesy  and  good  business  manners. 
You  think,  then,  that  the  employee 
begins  to  learn  these  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  department,  that  good  manners 
are  not  wholly  the  responsibility  of 
the  training  department  ? 

Einployntent  Manager:  Manners 
are  an  accurate  reflection  of  job  at¬ 
titude.  .‘\s  such  they  are  iunueuced 
and  fo.stered  in  every  department, 
by  every  e.xecutive  of  our  organiza¬ 
tions.  If  we  wish  to  have  a  proper 
job  attitude  in  each  of  our  employ¬ 
ees.  let  all  of  us  look  first  to  our¬ 
selves. 

Chainnan :  Many  of  our  stores 
display  printed  signs  in  our  employ¬ 
ment  offices  which  tell  the  would- 
be  applicant  that  there  are  ‘‘No 
Positions  Open”  or  that  “Interview¬ 
ing  Hours  are  from  10:30  .A.M.  to 
12:30  .A.M.”  What  is  your  reaction 
to  them? 

Employment  Manager:  My  reac¬ 
tion  to  a  “no  help  wanted"  sign  of 
any  kind  is  decidedly  unfavorable. 
It  suggests  intrusion,  business  de¬ 
cline  or  depression.  No  applicant 
will  feel  friendly  toward  an  enter¬ 
prise  displaying  such  a  sign.  When 
the  day  arrives  for  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  want  and  need  applicants,  it 
will  have  difficulty,  since  it  would 
not  receive  applicants  when  it  should 
have.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  see 
no  objection  to  limiting  the  hours 
for  interview.  We  limit  business 
hours.  Our  customers  do  not  take 
offense.  I  can  see  no  possibility  of 
an  applicant  resenting  a  limitation  in 
interviewing  hours.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  can  do  a  better  interviewing 
job  as  a  result.  All  of  us  employ¬ 
ment  people  have  other  duties,  many 
of  them  routine,  which,  if  organized 
and  scheduled  for  certain  hours  of 
the  day,  free  us  and  clear  our  minds 
for  the  all  important  business  of  in¬ 
terviewing  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day. 

Store  Manager:  What  about  the 
relative  importance  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  you  by  the  applicant? 
For  example,  does  job  history  in 
any  way  reveal  job  attitude? 

Employment  Manager:  My  own 
experience  tells  me  that  job  history 
is  not  as  important  as  many  other 
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employment  executives  seem  to 
think.  In  so  far  as  job  history  has 
determined  present  attitude  it  is  im¬ 
portant.  The  applicant  who  says, 
“I  want  a  clerking  job  but  I  don’t 
want  to  be  a  clerk  just  anywhere 
.  .  .  Can  you  give  me  something  in 
dresses  or  in  home  furnishings 
where  I  can  make  big  sales,”  re¬ 
veals  a  present  attitude  toward  the 
job,  which  attitude  reflects  job  his¬ 
tory.  Another  says,  “I  have  thought 
a  lot  about  what  I  should  like  most 
to  do  and  I  have  concluded  that  I 
could  be  a  successful  salesperson  .  .  . 

I  should  certainly  appreciate  any 
selling  opportunity  to  prove  that  I 
am  right.”  There  are  differences  in 
these  attitudes,  both  of  them  present 
but  both  based  upon  previous  ex¬ 
perience. 

Store  Manager :  However,  I 
wonder  how  many  of  us  would  be 
willing  to  cut  out  all  job  history  on 
our  application  blanks.  Assume  that 
a  given  applicant  shows  nothing  but 
desirable  qualities  of  appearance, 
manner,  knowledge  and  even  pres¬ 
ent  attitude,  would  not  job  history 
still  be  a  determining  factor  in  her 
employment?  We  are  quite  aware,  I 
am  sure,  that  many  of  our  most 
able  sales  people  have  come  to  us 
without  experience.  But  we  also 
are  aware  that  many  of  our  buyers 
still  say,  ‘T  want  only  experienced 
people.”  What  of  this  buyer? 

Buyer:  May  I  say  that  we  buy¬ 
ers  are  always  willing  to  exchange 
experience  for  potentialities.  How¬ 
ever,  we  simply  must  be  certain  that 
it  is  at  least  an  even  exchange. 

Training  Director:  What  of  the 
applicant  whose  job  history  shows 
continual  change?  Does  this  not 
reveal  an  undesirable  attitude  to¬ 
ward  work? 

Employment  Manager:  Not  nec¬ 
essarily.  Many  of  us  in  this  room 
held  several  jobs  before  we  found 
the  one  we  most  wanted,  the  one 
for  which  we  were  best  suited.  And 
in  a  majority  of  our  cases,  I  suspect 
that  these  various  experiences,  these 
changes,  better  qualified  us  for  our 
present  work.  For  this  reason  I 
consider  it  an  individual  matter,  re¬ 
quiring  the  judgment  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  interviewer. 

Chairman:  We  have  considered 
the  discovery  of  job  attitude.  May 
we  now  have  the  opinion  of  the  store 
manager  on  the  importance  of  fos¬ 
tering  job  attitude  as  early  as  the 
employment  interview  ?  Can  and 
should  this  be  a  matter  of  store 
policy  ? 

Store  Manager:  It  most  certain¬ 


ly  can  and  should  be.  Definitely  the 
responsibility  of  fostering  job  atti¬ 
tude  rests  first  with  the  employment 
staff,  those  members  of  our  organi¬ 
zation  who  first  contact  the  appli¬ 
cants.  Every  applicant  is  ill  at  ease, 
at  least  to  a  degree.  This  uneasiness 
is  increased  in  most  of  our  employ¬ 
ment  offices,  I  fear,  when  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  forced  to  wait  for  an  in¬ 
terview.  Therefore  we  do  not  meet 
her  at  her  best,  in  her  true  colors. 
It  is  a  most  unfortunate  situation 
when  applicants  are  not  seen  imme¬ 
diately.  Actually  the  policy  of  the 
store  in  serving  its  customers  should 
apply  in  the  employment  office.  We 
should  hardly  think  of  not  serving 
customers  promptly.  We  should  not 
think  of  being  abrupt  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  A  customer  is  never  per¬ 
mitted  to  feel  that  we  never  want 
to  see  her  again.  The  same  goes  for 
applicants.  Furthermore,  it  is  most 
important  that  an  applicant  under¬ 
stand  simply  and  clearly  every  step 
of  the  employment  routine.  Here, 
applicants  gain  impressions  as  to 
whether  a  store  is  well  or  poorly 
run.  As  subsequent  employees,  they 
fall  in  line  with  this  first  impression. 

Employment  Manager:  May  I 
suggest  an  easy  means  of  checking 
up  on  ourselves  in  these  matters.  A 
majority  of  employment  offices  are 
located  on  upper  floors  of  the  store 
building,  reached  by  one  or  two 
special  elevators.  Ask  the  operator 
or  operators  of  these  elevators  to 
make  note  of  comments  overheard 
as  the  applicants  leave  the  store. 
We  have  done  this,  and  I  might  add 
that  we  have  been  amazed  at  some 
of  the  reactions. 

Chairman :  That  can  be  dynamite, 
can’t  it? 

Employment  Manager:  Yes.  it 
can  dynamite  your  employment 
technique,  if  it  is  not  the  proper 
one.  For  this  reason  I  recommend  it. 

When  should  the  new  employee 

report  for  work? 

Store  Manager:  This  is  a  matter 
of  planning  in  advance,  a  thing 
which  should  be  done  by  every  store, 
even  the  one  that  is  an  aggressive 
sales  type.  Although  ours  is  not 
the  latter,  we  follow  definite  sched¬ 
ules  in  this,  and  can  because  we  plan 
our  operation.  Our  employment 
office  is  open  for  interview  every 
morning,  but  we  start  people  only 
on  Tuesdays.  During  busy  seasons 
we  start  people  on  Thursdays  as 
well.  During  Christmas  employment 
we  may  even  start  a  group  on  a 
third  day  in  the  week.  We  never 


go  over  three  a  week,  however, 
simply  as  a  matter  of  saving  expense 
and  effort  in  our  training  depart¬ 
ment. 

Chairman:  You  consider  it  a 
good  idea,  then,  to  set  aside  definite 
days  in  the  week  for  the  induction 
of  new  employees? 

Store  Manager:  I  consider  it 
more  than  a  good  idea;  I  think  it 
essential.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
a  plan  or  a  schedule.  Obviously, 
emergencies  must  change  plans  but 
to  start  out  without  a  plan,  is,  for 
one  thing,  to  give  the  new  employee 
an  impression  that  the  entire  opera¬ 
tion  of  your  store  must  be  an  un¬ 
certain  operation.  We  want  this  no 
more  than  we  want  the  waste  of 
time  and  effort  in  our  training  de¬ 
partment. 

Chairman :  What  do  you  do  when 
a  buyer  says,  “I  have  to  have  those 
people  tomorrow,”  and  she  can’t  be 
cared  for  from  your  contingent 
group  ? 

Store  Manager:  This  can  be  one 
of  the  emergency  cases  of  which  I 
spoke.  More  often  it  is  not.  Your 
buyers  will  continually  put  to  test 
your  policy  in  this  matter.  If  one 
of  them  knows  that  she  has  been 
able  to  get  by  with  it  once  or  twice, 
she  will  go  on  wanting  one  new  per¬ 
son  today,  another  tomorrow,  and 
she’ll  soon  begin  to  want  each  one 
a  little  before  any  one  else’s  new 
salespeople  finish  their  training. 

Buyer :  Some  one  may  expect  me 
to  take  exception  to  the  Store  Mana¬ 
ger’s  remarks.  I  am  not  going  to 
because  I  agree  with  him  that  a 
buyer  should  and  can  plan  at  least 
a  few  days  in  advance.  A  good  buyer 
will  see  to  it  that  the  contingent  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  her  department  will  fill 
her  emergency  needs. 

Training  Director:  May  I  speak 
from  the  experience  of  training?  It 
is  a  matter  of  selling  an  idea  to  one’s 
organization.  We  recently  faced 
that  problem,  and  we  have  sold  the 
idea,  but  only  after  a  hard  battle. 
Unless  my  organization  backed  me 
in  this,  they  would  still  be  dissipat¬ 
ing  my  effort  and  time.  They  now 
agree  that  if  my  department  devoted 
its  entire  workday  to  the  job  of  be¬ 
ginning  new  employees,  it  would 
have  no  chance  to  do  other  things 
of  equal  importance. 

How  much  planned  training  and 
job  practice  should  be  given 
during  the  first  day  of  employ¬ 
ment? 

Training  Director:  In  our  store, 
{Continued  on  page  48) 
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Ret  a  il  Delivery 


Retail  Delivery  Association  Elections 


J  ALWAYS  like  to  think  of  what  Dr.  Tily  once  said  when  he 
was  speaking  of  the  delivery  activity  of  a  store: 

“The  delivery  function  of  a  store,”  he  said,  “involves  the 
expenditure  of  a  larger  part  of  the  customer’s  dollar  than  any 
one  other  service  department. 

“The  customer  pays  for  this  service  and  so  one’s  motto 
should  be,  ‘What  is  pleasing  to  the  customer’? 

“A  delivery  service  represents  the  character  of  a  store — 
Its  desire  to  please 

Its  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  community 
Its  ability  to  organize  and  train  a  staff 
Its  accuracy  of  performance 
Its  adaptability  to  changing  conditions.” 

This  year  the  Retail  Delivery  Association  pledges  its  efforts 
to  the  end  that  our  membership  may  have  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  and  solution  of  delivery  problems  tending  to  greater 
efficiency  and  the  reduction  of  operating  expenses  in  delivery 
practices. 

N.  M.  MITCHELL 

Chairman,  Retail  Delivery  Association 


N.  M.  Mitchell 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
1936-1937 

Chairman 
N.  M.  Mitch  F.LL 
E.  Schuster  &  Co. 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 

first  Vice-Chairman 
J.  D.  Riley 
Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Second  Vice-Chairman 
H.  P.  Tepperman 
Kresge  Department  Store 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Secretary 

B.  S.  Meyer 

United  Parcel  Sen'ice 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  Denny 
Hochschild  Kohn  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  R.  Eason 
Smith  &  Welton 
Norfolk,  Va. 

J.  A.  Hanley 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  O.  Henzler 
Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Lee  Hesse 

Scruggs  Vandervoort  Barney  D.  G.  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wm.  Kallaher 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jos.  Kord 

Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

J.  A.  McDermott 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


R.  P.  McKeag 
Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Canada 

Adzisory  Committee,  Past  Chairman 

T.  W.  Timpson 
Bloomingdale’s 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Stone 
Woodward  &  Lothrop 
Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  E.  Carroll 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Traffic  Group  Elections 


LE.  -MUNTWYLER,  General 
•  Traffic  Manager  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward  &  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  was  re-elected  Chairman 
of  the  Traffic  Group.  Orpha  M. 
Oshorn,  Traffic  Manager  of  L.  S. 
Ayres  &  Company,  Indianapolis, 
Ind  .,  was  re-elected  Vice-Chair¬ 
man.  Arthur  T.  White,  Traffic 
Manager  of  The  Emporium,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  was  re-elected  a 
Director.  The  following  new  Di¬ 
rectors  were  elected: 

Gordon  Johnson 

Louis  Pizitz  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

K.  Reynolds 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Fred  Simpson 

Broadway  Department  Store 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  following  Directors,  together 
with  the  Advisory  Council  of  Ex- 
Chairman  complete  the  Board: 

.•Xrthi  r  D.  Bibbs 
The  Halle  Bros.  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

K.  G.  Brown 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

M.  Form.\n 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York  City 

E.  D.  Hussey 
Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Prior  Pray 

B.  Altman  &  Company 
New  York  City 

Max  Rothkucel 
Lit  Brothers 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  C.  McDermott 
Woodward  &  Lothrop 
Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  F.  Cosgriff 
W.  T.  Grant  Company 
New  York  City 


L.  E.  Muntwyler 

Code  of  Ethics  Adopted  hy  the 
Traffic  Group  at  Its  17th  Annual 
Convention 

1 .  Wc  shall  cooperate  with  one 
another  to  the  best  of  our  ability  in 
the  promotion  of  ethical  business 
practices  and  sound  business  stand¬ 
ards  within  the  retail  and  carrier 
traffic  fields. 

2.  We  shall  engage  in  a  fair,  dig¬ 
nified  and  honorable  competition  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  the  higher  ideals 
of  our  profession — retail  traffic 
management.  .\s  individual  mem¬ 
bers  we  shall  show  a  just  respect 
and  consideration  for  the  views  and 
interests  of  memliers  who  are  seem¬ 
ingly  opposed  to  our  individual 
views  and  interests.  We  shall  re¬ 
frain  from  making  or  circulating 
either  oral  or  written  untruthful 
statements  respecting  a  member,  his 
services,  prices,  business,  financial 
or  personal  integrity. 

3.  We  shall  avoid  scrupulously 
all  overstatements  or  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  any  kind  in  our  relations 
with  one  another. 


4.  We,  ourselves,  shall  not  prac¬ 
tice.  nor  permit  on  the  part  of  sub¬ 
ordinates.  willful  misrepresentation, 
coercion  or  other  unethical  practi¬ 
ces  in  our  relations  with  the  trans¬ 
portation  comjianies. 

5.  We  shall  cooperate  with  other 
industries  and  organizations,  not 
memliers  of  the  Traffic  Group  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation,  suhscrihing  to  these  standards 
of  practice,  in  lawfully  promoting 
common  interests  and  in  establish¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  more  intimate 
relations  with  them. 

6.  \\T‘  shall  conduct  our  field  of 
service  so  as  to  deserve  and  inspire 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  of 
the  transportation  companies,  and 
so  far  as  possible,  avoid  restrictive 
legislation. 

7.  We  shall  maintain  careful 
checks  on  our  subordinates  and 
establish  such  disciplinary  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  these 
standards  of  practice. 

8.  We  shall  cooperate  with  the 
executive  office  of  the  Traffic  Group 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  in  furnishing  data  for 
statistical  and  other  purposes. 

9.  W'e  shall  maintain  such  high 
professional  standards,  policies  and 
practices  as  will  reflect  credit  on 
our  profession  and  command  the 
respect  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  other  regulatory 
bodies,  the  carriers,  business  execu¬ 
tives.  and  the  general  public. 

10.  We  shall  engage  in.  and  en¬ 
courage  research  in  transportation 
and  traffic  methods  to  promote 
sound  and  scientific  practices  and 
thereby  further  advance  the  stand¬ 
ards  in  these  fields. 

11.  We  shall  act  with  the  utmost 
faith  in  our  endeavors  to  kee])  our 
work  in  full  accord  with  the  fore¬ 
going  standards. 
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Motor  Carrier  Regulations  and 
Practices  Affecting  Stores 

BY  L.  E.  MUNTWYLER 

General  Traffic  Manager,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


An  address  delivered  before 
the  Traffi  Group  at  the  Mid- 
Year  Convention  in  Chicago. 


THI^RE  is  little  question  hut  that 
motor  carrier  regulation  and  the 
])ractices  that  result  from  such 
regulations  will  eventually  increase 
retail  store  costs.  However,  because 
motor  carriers  have  been  filing  their 
tariffs  under  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  regulations  only  since 
.April  1st.  it  can  lx*  said  that  the 
Motor  Carrier  .Act  has  not  at  yet 
materially  affected  retail  store  costs, 
in.sofar  as  transportation  costs 
affect  them. 

Sixty  days  ago.  rates  named  in 
motor  carrier  tariffs,  initially  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  were,  in  the  majority  of  in¬ 
stances.  rail  rates  which,  admittedly, 
are  higher  than  the  motor  truck 
rates  in  effect  prior  to  April  1st. 
Please  Ixar  in  mind  that  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  al)out  rates  and  not  ratings. 
When  we  take  ratings  into  consid¬ 
eration.  the  situation  Ixcomes  pretty 
muddled.  Looking  over  the  Less 
Truck  Load  Classification  of  the 
•American  Trucking  Association,  for 
in.stance.  we  find  the  ratings  fairly 
comparable  with  the  rail  ratings  and 
if  motor  shipments  moved  under  the 
•A.T.A.  Classification,  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  truck  transportation 
costs  to  retail  stores  would  now  be 
very  materially  higher.  We  find, 
however,  that  the  motor  truck  o|)er- 
ators  have  issued  literally  thousands 
of  exceptions.  These  are  cases  where 
a  motor  truck  carrier  is  listed  as 
participating  in  the  Truck  Classifi¬ 
cation  hut  who  publishes  lower  in¬ 
dividual  ratings  on  specific  com¬ 
modities.  whicli  ratings  supersede 
those  named  in  the  classification 
Sometimes  these  exceptions  to  the 
ratings  named  in  the  classification 
are  known  as  commodity  rates. 

While  not  materially  different 
than  the  practices  of  the  railroads. 


our  observation  indicates  that  the 
motor  truck  operator  has  consider¬ 
ably  more  exceptions  to  the  Motor 
Truck  Classification  than  the  rail¬ 
roads  do  to  the  rail  classification. 
Some  truckers  are  ])arties  to  the  rail 
classification.  Here  again  we  find 
that  the  individual  trucker  has  issued 
many  exceptions.  A  good  many  of 
us  believe  that  these  exceptions  in¬ 
dicate  far  from  satisfactory  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  A.T.A.  Classification. 
Our  experience  leads  us  to  Ixlieve 
that  there  are  more  exceptions  to 
the  .A.T.A.  Classification  in  the  east¬ 
ern  territory  than  to  any  other  truck 
classification  effective  in  that  area. 

There  is  another  group  of  ship¬ 
pers  and  carriers  who  feel  that  the 
numerous  exceptions  now  in  effect 
are  a  form  of  chiseling,  which  chisel¬ 
ing  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
present  regulation.  If  this  is  correct 
then  we  may  e.xjxct  to  see  a  gradual 
withdrawal  of  the  exceptions,  and  a 
fuller  compliance  with  the  published 
ratings  in  the  classification.  If  this 
takes  place,  very  definitely  the  re¬ 
tail  stores,  who  are  probably  as  large 
u.sers  of  the  motor  transportation  as 
now  exist,  will  find  their  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  increased.  Whether  ma¬ 
terially  so  or  not.  I  do  not  care  to 
■  say  at  this  time. 

Approximately  35  percent  of  the 
tariffs  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  are  issued  by 
contract  carriers.  While  I  do  not 
know  the  volume  of  tonnage  that 
these  contract  carriers  control,  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  big  enough  to 
warrant  their  receiving  every  hit  as 
much  attention  from  the  common 
carrier  as  must  he  given  to  their  rail 
and  private  competitors,  and  prob¬ 
ably  as  much  consideration  as  must 
lx*  given  to  Common  Carrier  Costs. 

Filing  Individual  Tariffs 

•Another  very  important  element 
to  l>e  considered  which  will  have  a 
deciding  effect  on  the  ultimate  posi¬ 
tion  motor  operatores  will  take  with 
respect  to  their  rates,  is  the  operator 
who  publishes  his  own  tariffs  as 


against  the  operator  whose  tariffs 
are  issued  through  tariff  publishing 
agencies.  A  single  individual  is 
much  more  easily  stampeded  than  a 
group  of  individuals.  Therefore, 
when  an  individual  operator  files  his 
own  tariffs,  it  would  not  l)e  entirely 
out  of  order  to  assume  that  he  may 
give  a  little  more  weight  to  certain 
competition  he  is  confronted  with 
than  if  he  was  collaborating  with  a 
number  of  other  operators  similarly 
situated  with  himself.  Some  indi¬ 
vidual  traffic  men  feel  that  rates 
named  in  tariffs  published  by  indi¬ 
vidual  operators  will  continue  to  be 
lower  than  those  published  by  an 
agency,  until  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  irons  out  the  ex¬ 
isting  differences  of  opinion.  This 
bt'comes  more  important  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  information, 
which,  while  based  only  upon  gen¬ 
eral  understanding  rather  than  act¬ 
ual  count,  indicates  that  slightly 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  opera¬ 
tors  publish  their  own  tariffs.  My 
personal  observation  is  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  motor  carriers  who  had 
filed  tariffs  with  the  Commission  up 
to  April  1st  had  filed  rail  rates,  and 
since  -April  1st  I  have  noted  a  num¬ 
ber  of  those  operators  are  breaking 
away  from  this  procedure.  Whether 
these  changed  rates  are  the  result 
of  cost  studies  or  not.  we  cannot 
say  at  this  time.  In  all  probability 

Free  Pickup  and  Delivery 
Service 

Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  Manager 
of  the  Traffic  Group  of  the 
Association,  testified  before  the 
Interstate  Coininerce  Coinniis- 
sion  at  a  hearing  in  New  York 
on  June  26th  and  placed  the 
Association  on  record  as  being 
in  favor  of  free  pickup  and  de¬ 
livery  service  by  the  railroads, 
also  that  reasonable  allowances 
be  granted  shippers  or  receivers 
who  elect  to  perforin  their  own 
drayage  work. 
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some  of  the  changes  are  largely  the 
result  of  the  need  for  meeting  the 
rates  of  those  who  did  not  file  rail 
rates. 

This  presents  rather  a  confusing 
picture  and  it  doesn’t  become  any 
less  muddled  when  we  add  to  it,  the 
continued  efforts  of  the  rail  carriers 
to  meet  motor  truck  competition. 
Many  rail  rates  today  are  rates  re¬ 
duced  to  meet  motor  truck  compe¬ 
tition.  Can  they  truly  be  called  rail 
rates?  Are  they  sub-normal  and 
will  they  all  be  increased  if  and  when 
motor  carrier  cost  figures  are  avail¬ 
able?  There  is  little  question  but 
what  these  truck  compelled  rail 
rates  will  be  increased  if  the  motor 
truck  operator  finds  it  necessary  to 
increase  his  rates  after  he  definitely 
knows  what  his  costs  are.  Likewise, 
ratings  will  be  affected  and  in  the 
event  this  takes  place,  it  can  be  very 
definitely  stated  that  retail  store 
costs  will  be  increased  to  the  extent 
that  transportation  affects  the  land¬ 
ed  cost  of  merchandise. 

Type  of  Insurance  Important 

A  rather  important  question  not 
yet  decided  and  which  will  have 
considerable  effect  upon  motor  truck 
rates  is  the  question  of  in.surance. 
Many  shippers  buy  insurance  to 
protect  themselves  against  possible 
losses  on  merchandi.se  transported 
by  motor  trucks.  There  are  two 
types  of  insurance  that  the  owner 
of  the  merchandise  may  purchase. 
He  can  buy  insurance  to  protect 
himself  against  losses  and  damages 
for  which  the  carrier  is  whollv  re¬ 
sponsible  under  the  Transportation 
Act.  or  he  can  buy  insurance  which 
goes  beyond  the  law.  For  instance, 
the  law  does  not  hold  the  motor 
carrier  responsible  for  losses  or 
damages  resulting  from  an  act  of 
God,  the  public  enemy,  the  authority 
of  law.  the  act  or  default  of  the 
shipper  or  owner,  or  for  losses  or 
damages  resulting  from  the  inher¬ 
ent  nature  of  the  merchandise. 
There  are  a  few  additional  excep¬ 
tions.  Those  named  are  the  im¬ 
portant  ones. 

Experience  in  the  recent  floods  in 
the  East  has  resulted  in  some  ship¬ 
pers  taking  out  insurance  not  only 
on  motor  truck  shipments  but  also 
on  shipments  consigned  by  rail,  to 
cover  losses  for  which  the  carriers 
are  not  legally  responsible  and  to 
this  extent  any  additional  cost  that 
the  shipper  may  experience  is  en¬ 
tirely  within  his  control.  However, 
some  shippers  go  beyond  this  and 
insure  themselves  against  the  strict- 


Motor  Carrier  Tariffs 

The  Traffic  Group  went  on 
record  in  Chicago  as  being  op¬ 
posed  to  continuing  paying  for 
motor  carrier  tariffs.  Other 
transportation  agencies  such  as 
railroads,  steamship  lines, 
freight  forwarders,  etc.,  make 
no  charge  for  tariffs,  therefore 
motor  carriers  should  furnish 
their  tariffs  to  shippers  and  re¬ 
ceivers  without  charge.  A  let¬ 
ter  was  dispatched  to  Mr.  Ted 
V.  Rodgers.  President  of  the 
American  Trucking  Associa¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  setting  forth  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  our  Group  on  this  mat¬ 
ter.  It  is  suggested  that  mem¬ 
bers  notify  the  motor  carriers 
serving  them  that  they  do  not 
intend  to  pay  for  any  future 
tariffs. 

ly  legal  responsibility  of  the  carrier. 
This  feature  of  the  present  cost  will, 
no  doubt,  be  changed  after  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  made  its  decision  as  to 
the  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  in¬ 
surance  that  the  motor  truck  opera¬ 
tor  will  have  to  provide  himself 
with.  The  extent  to  which  this  will 
affect  the  retailers’  costs  will  go  be¬ 
yond  what  the  Commission  may 
rule,  because,  after  all,  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  are  not  going  to 
quote  the  same  rate  to  the  careless 
operator  that  has  been  granted  the 
careful  operators. 

Reimbursement  of  Insurance 
Costs 

There  is  being  discussed  at  this 
time  the  very  interesting  question 
as  to  whether  a  shipper  or  receiver 
should  continue  to  insure  himself 
against  carrier’s  legal  liability,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  his  insurance  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Commission  or 
not.  Some  shippers  feel  that  they 
can  buy  more  satisfactory  insurance 
at  lower  rates  than  can  the  carrier. 
However,  when  he  buys  insurance 
he  feels  that  he  is  justified  in  re¬ 
questing  the  operator  to  reimburse 
him.  Should  the  Commission  rec¬ 
ognize  the  shipper’s  right  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  he  may  ask  the  carrier  to 
reimburse  him?  Should  the  Com¬ 
mission  provide  a  limit  to  such  de¬ 
ductions  or  reimbursement?  A  con¬ 
cern  handling  a  very  large  portion 
of  fragile  or  otherwise  easily  dam¬ 
aged  merchandise  would  have  an 


exceptionally  high  rate.  The  motor 
carrier,  because  of  the  fact  that  he 
purchases  insurance  to  cover  all 
classes  of  freight,  will  have  a  lower 
rate  on  this  particular  sliip]x?r’s 
goods  than  the  shipper  himself 
could  get.  Therefore,  the  carrier 
would  actually  be  buying  insurance 
at  a  lower  rate  than  the  shipper. 

Will  the  Commission,  in  the 
event  it  approves  such  reimhurse- 
ment  or  deductions,  permit  the 
shipper  to  seek  recovery  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  premiums  for  legal  lia¬ 
bility?  On  the  other  hand,  the  ship- 
pi‘r  who  handles  merchandise  not 
easily  damaged  or  not  particularly 
susceptible  to  depredation  m,ay  be 
buying  insurance  at  an  extremely 
low  rate  and  the  carrier  who  handles 
all  types  of  merchandise  in  transit 
would  be  paying  a  higher  rate.  Just 
what  will  happen  to  the  carrier’s 
rates  if  the  shippers  insure  wherever 
the  nature  of  their  commodities  re¬ 
sults  in  lower  insurance  rates  than 
can  be  obtained  by  the  carrier,  who, 
it  must  be  remembered,  must  buy 
his  insurance  based  upon  the  aver¬ 
age  of  all  commodities  and  condi¬ 
tions  ?  These  questions  become  more 
confusing  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  what  the  Commission  may  re¬ 
quire  the  motor  operator  to  main¬ 
tain  as  a  minimum  coverage  per 
cargo  or  truck  load. 

A  figure  often  used  in  discussing 
motor  truck  cargo  insurance  is 
$250.00  per  ton  or  12J/2  cents  per 
pound.  Some  shippers  feel  that  they 
ought  to  take  out  insurance  where 
their  merchandise  is  valued  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  this  amount,  particularly 
where  they  are  dealing  with  opera¬ 
tors  who.  while  responsible  and 
trustworthy,  just  haven’t  the  finan¬ 
ces  with  which  to  pay  tremendously 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  way  of 
claims.  A  small  operator  wouldn’t 
have  to  have  very  many  overturn¬ 
ings  or  fires  to  find  himself  in  fi¬ 
nancial  difficulty  if  the  merchandise 
he  was  transporting  happened  to  be 
valued  at  $1.00  a  pound.  Then  we 
have  the  motor  truck  operator  who, 
in  the  ey’es  of  the  Commission,  may 
have  sufficient  financial  resources  to 
exclude  him  from  the  need  of  buy¬ 
ing  insurance.  The  Commission 
might  decide  that  a  certain  trucking 
company  has  ample  resources  to 
meet  any  contingency  in  the  way  of 
losses  and  damages  to  shipments  in 
its  custody.  That  carrier,  presum¬ 
ably,  would  look  with  question  upon 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  ship¬ 
per  to  deduct  from  his  charges,  an 
(Continued  on  page  41') 
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Cooperation  Between  Receiving  and 
Merchandising — A  Two  Way  Street 

BY  J.  E.  CARROLL 

Assistant  General  Manager,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City 


TOO  often  we  place  an  operating 
department,  such  as  receiving, 
in  a  negative  light.  Very  few  re¬ 
ceiving  managers  or  store  managers 
establish  such  a  department  as  a 
profit-making  one.  Often  we  are 
content  to  let  the  merchandising  di¬ 
vision  bask  in  the  sun,  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  pocketbook  which 
opens  easily,  and  produces  cash, 
which  again  fills  the  purse.  But  if 
we  open  the  money  bag,  the  profit 
finds  its  way  into  a  controller’s 
ledger,  and  I,  for  one,  have  not  seen 
a  controller’s  ledger  sparkle  as 
brightly  as  a  cashier’s  till. 

Perhaps  the  day  will  come  when 
the  controller  will  publish  the  re¬ 
ceiving  expense  as  so  much  profit, 
and  not  so  iiiucli  less  than  last  \car. 
Whether  such  a  first  edition  is  pub¬ 
lished  or  not.  we  must  take  the  view¬ 
point — the  profit  contribution.  After 
all.  the  most  skillful  and  daring 
driver  in  merchandising  is  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  ability  of  the  mechanics 
in  the  shop  and  in  the  pit.  There  is 
enough  glory  for  both,  if  the  jobs 
are  well  done,  and  a  good  combina¬ 
tion  of  Ixith  makes  for  a  successful 
retail  store. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
closely  watching  the  operation  of  all 
operating  or  service  departments  in 
a  large  retail  organization.  Some 
stores  refer  to  this  group  as  the 
“non-selling”  group,  including  re¬ 
ceiving,  delivery,  supply,  manufac¬ 
turing  or  alterations,  etc.  However, 

I  think  it  is  bad  to  accept  the  nega¬ 
tion  “non-selling”,  but  perfectly  ad¬ 
visable  to  accept  the  service  point 
of  view. 

Receiving  Function  Closely  Allied 
to  Merchandising 

If  we  carefully  consider  the  en¬ 
tire  service  group,  we  soon  realize 
that  delivery  may  l)e  store-owned 
and  operated,  or  rented  out  to  a 
cooperative  delivery  or  special  dis¬ 
tributing  service. 

Supplies  eventually  could  lie 
jointly  purchased  at  e.xtremely  re¬ 
duced  prices,  through  joint  city-buy- 
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An  address  delivered  before 
the  Traffic  Group  at  the  Mid- 
Year  Convention,  Chicago. 


ing  of  store  combines.  Manufactur¬ 
ing  or  alteration  departments  can  be 
handled  within  the  store  or  by  an 
outside  manufacturer  or  processor, 
hut  we  cannot  maintain  a  store  effi¬ 
ciently  without  merchandise  in  the 
building,  and  merchandise  cannot  l)e 
brought  into  the  store  for  sale  with¬ 
out  intelligent  routing. 

We  must  remember  that  the  sales 
of  all  stores,  whether  large  or  small, 
are  divided  into  taken  and  sent  sales, 
but  whether  taken  or  sent,  they  must 
lie  received,  marked,  and  displayed. 
.\lthough  an  alternative  or  cooper¬ 
ative  plan  presents  itself  in  most 
non-selling  departments,  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  the  receiving 
can  lie  treated  in  like  manner,  as  it 
is  such  an  essential  part  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  within  the  building  that  it 
allies  itself  more  closely  to  the  mer¬ 
chandising  operation  than  any  other 
service  department. 

Traffic  and  Receiving 
Fundamentals 

An  examination  of  the  functions 
of  the  receiving  department  indi¬ 
cates  a  simple  division  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  successful  Receiv¬ 
ing  Manager :  he  must  be  a  good 
traffic  man  and  a  good  G-Man — that 
is,  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  protection. 

Examine  the  functions  and  see 
how  they  fall  into  these  categories. 
Take  traffic: 

1.  Routes  all  new  shipments  from 
vendors. 

2.  Receives  all  merchandise  and 
routes  it  to  the  reserves. 

3.  Distributes  all  merchandi.se  to 
the  selling  floors. 

4.  Re-routes  all  merchandise  from 
the  selling  floors  to  the  reserves. 

5.  Routes  all  returned  merchandise 


to  vendors. 

Routes  all  merchandise  returned 
by  the  delivery  to  the  selling 
floors  or  the  reserves. 

There  is  little  doubt  as  to  the 
fundamentals  of  traffic  applying  to 
receiving  management,  whether  it 
be  incoming  or  internal. 

Under  protection — the  receiving 
department : 

1.  Reserves  all  merchandise  clean¬ 
ly,  safely  and  economically. 

2.  Checks  all  merchandise  with  in¬ 
voices  for  quantity. 

3.  Marks  all  merchandise  for 
indent  ification  and  price. 

4.  Maintains  correct  pricing  in 
each  season,  through  the  price- 
revision  procedure. 

5.  Examines  specified  jnerchandise 
for  size  and  quality. 

The  protection  principle  underly¬ 
ing  these  functions,  we  will  speak  of 
later. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  some  of 
the  problems  under  traffic. 

Buyer  Cooperation  Needed  on 
Reserve  Space  Problem 

The  routing  of  merchandise  from 
vendors,  as  to  correct  carrier,  is 
acknowledged  as  an  important  ex¬ 
pense  item.  This  is  particularly  so 
in  a  large  organization,  where,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  number  of  buy¬ 
ers  and  assistants,  the  individual 
errors  of  the  merchandising  group 
are  a  greater  problem  than  in  the 
small  store;  but  the  correct  routing 
hv  carrier  is  not  the  end,  because 
efficient  traffic  operation  is  success¬ 
ful  only  if  the  receiving  manager  is 
fully  conscious  of  his  space  allotment 
in  any  given  season. 

It  is  too  easy  to  assign  a  given 
number  of  square  feet  to  a  receiv¬ 
ing  department  and  to  assume  that 
the  merchandising  people  will  recog¬ 
nize  the  limitation  of  their  particu¬ 
lar  space,  to  the  end  that  their 
weekly,  monthly,  and  seasonal  pur¬ 
chases  will  be  ordered  in  and  con¬ 
tain  themselves  within  that  limited 
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space.  I  should  say  that  at  this  time, 
with  increased  business,  every  store 
is  suffering  from  lack  of  coordina¬ 
tion  between  buyers’  optimism  and 
reserve  space. 

How  true  it  is  that  during  de¬ 
pressions  we  learn  to  operate  eco¬ 
nomically,  which  operation  very 
easily  gets  out  of  hand  in  a  rising 
market.  At  no  other  time  is  it  more 
imjKjrtant  to  impress  the  merchan¬ 
dising  people  with  the  fact  that  re¬ 
trenchments  have  been  made,  and 
that  expansion  of  space  might  not 
be  necessary  if  their  purchases  can 
Ix'  controlled  so  that  their  arrivals 
from  manufacturers  coincide  with 
their  sales  turnover  and  their  space 
limitation.  It  is  the  primary  duty 
of  some  person  in  management  to 
counsel  a  merchandising  group  as  to 
their  part  in  continuing  to  operate 
economically  and  to  rejiress  the  re¬ 
ceiving  department  when  they  free¬ 
ly  and  too  often  declare.  “This 
building  hasn’t  rubber  walls.’’ 

Activity  Classification  Helps 
Handling  of  Stock 

In  connection  with  routing  of 
merchandise  and  its  relation  to  the 
storage,  or  reserve  problem,  there  is 
an  interesting  viewpoint  recently  ad¬ 
vanced  by  one  of  our  assistant  con¬ 
trollers.  that  we  should  periodically 
stop  and  inventory  our  different 
types  of  reserve.  A  careful  exam¬ 
ination  of  a  year’s  purchases  may 
show  that  there  is  a  definite  division 
in  types  of  merchandise  as  to  their 
stock  activity.  W’e  have  the  active 
stock,  the  slow-moving  stock,  and 
the  dead  storage  stock. 

It  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  if 
all  stock  handled  within  the  building 
is  treated  as  active  stock,  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  merchandise  at  any  one  time, 
of  either  slow-moving  or  dead  stor¬ 
age  stock,  may  seriously  handicap 
the  service  necessary  for  the  active 
merchandise.  Further  consideration 
may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  better  to  temporarily  store 
slow-moving,  or  seasonably  dead 
stock,  in  a  remote  warehouse,  at  a 
much  lower  rental — than  to  con¬ 
stantly  rehandle  this  merchandise 
within  a  building  taxed  to  capacity, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
arrival  and  internal  handling  of  ac¬ 
tive  stock. 

It  is  conceivable  that  slow  mer¬ 
chandise  could  be  handled  in  a  re¬ 
mote  warehouse  at  a  considerable 
reduction  in  rent,  which  reduction 
would  not  be  offset  by  increased 
cartage,  for  we  cannot  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  a  double 


handling  from  a  remote  warehouse, 
unless  the  original  shipment  is  spot¬ 
ted  by  the  carrier  to  that  remote 
point. 

A  particularly  good  example  is  a 
case  in  which  a  buyer,  in  a  dis¬ 
tressed  market,  may  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  purchasing  extremely  large 
quantities  of  merchandise  which 
will  not  move,  and  which  may  not 
even  go  into  season  for  six  months, 
yet  that  merchandise  will  be  ct)n- 
signed  to  the  receiving  department 
with  very  little  thought  as  to  the 
fact  that  it  may  seriously  handicap 
the  operation  of  many  other  active 
departments.  I  mention  this  fact, 
principally,  to  emphasize  the  point 
that  a  careful  consideration  of  types 
of  stock,  as  to  activity,  may  very 
easily  lead  to  a  clearer  conception 
of  some  of  the  expenses  involved  in 
the  receiving  department,  where 
lx)th  the  merchants  and  the  receiv¬ 
ing  manager  might  work  out  a  more 
economical  ojjeration. 

There  are  many  other  important 
points  where  the  routing  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  ties  in  with  the  merchant’s 
purchasing  plan — hut  it  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
buyers  appreciate  the  problems  of 
the  traffic  manager.  It  is  peculiarly 
a  matter  of  education. 

Distribution  of  Merchandise  to 
Selling  Floor 

The  distribution  of  merchandise 
from  the  receiving  department  to  the 
selling  floors  presents  many  prob¬ 
lems.  From  the  receiving  depart¬ 
ment  point  of  view,  the  correct  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  receiving  reserve  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  selling  floor  reserve  is 
most  important,  particularly  where 
the  type  of  distribution  may  be  fast 
or  slow,  depending  upon  the  de¬ 
mand  occasioned  hy  the  character 
of  the  merchandise. 

To  illustrate,  we  would  not  locate 
the  reserve  of  a  main  floor  depart¬ 
ment.  with  its  high  percentage  of 
taken  transactions,  on  any  floor 
other  than  one  from  which  merchan¬ 
dise  could  be  dispatched  by  chute  or 
direct  elevator  service.  W’e  would 
also  locate  such  a  reserve  so  as  to 
obtain  the  smallest  amount  of  hori¬ 
zontal  traffic,  either  on  the  reserve 
fl(K)r  or  on  the  selling  department 
floor  and.  as  good  traffic  men.  we 
would  smartly  choose  the  less  con¬ 
gested  floor  for  the  horizontal  work. 

Briefly  stated,  the  routing  to  and 
from  selling  floors  requires : 

1.  Correct  location  of  the  reserve 

2.  Correct  service  facilities 


Both  depend  on  the  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  demand. 

The  merchandising  people  should 
be  trained  to  appreciate  that  lay-outs 
on  the  selling  floors  for  selling  or 
display  cannot  be  divorced  from  the 
problem  of  sui)plying  that  selling 
flcK)r  from  the  receiving  departnuut. 

It  may  be  highly  advisable,  in  cer¬ 
tain  departments,  to  have  the  entire 
reserve  adjacent  to  the  selling  de- 
jtartment,  but.  in  some  instances,  the 
speed  of  traffic  is  not  the  motive  for 
this.  We  have  the  case  where  the 
value  of  the  merchandise  is  import¬ 
ant,  and  the  question  of  protection 
involves  the  decision  as  to  whether 
to  carry  the  entire  department's 
stock  securely  locked  in  one  place, 
as  against  having  part  of  it  tni  the 
floor  and  part  in  the  reserve. 
gotxl  example  is  jewelry. 

Checking  Returns  to  Vendors 

A  further  traffic  problem  is  the 
return  to  vendors  made  by  buyers. 
Recognizing  the  right  of  merchan¬ 
dising  people  to  accept  or  reject 
merchandise,  or  to  return  merchan¬ 
dise  to  vendors  for  credit  or  repair, 
we  often  find  ourselves  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  catching  this  merchandise  as 
it  is  tossed  into  the  receiving  de¬ 
partment.  Now,  the  bland  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  buyers’  decisions  is 
wrong. 

We  have  adopted  the  system  of 
inspecting  many  vendors’  returns 
and  are  challenging  returns  that 
seem  unnecessary  or  out  of  line.  Let 
me  recommend  to  you  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  this  prohlem.  Two  ex¬ 
amples  that  we  have  come  across 
recently  showed  that  one  buyer  was 
ordering  the  physical  return  of  sev¬ 
eral  cases  of  canned  goods  for  new 
labels.  This  was  an  unnecessary 
expense,  lx)th  to  the  department  and 
to  the  vendor,  for  we  found  the 
vendor  was  quite  willing  to  send 
his  own  representative  in  with  new 
labels  and  to  affi.x  them  to  the  cans 
in  our  building. 

In  the  second  case,  we  found  a 
buyer  who  had  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  cellophane  wrapped  merchan¬ 
dise  returning  several  truckloads  to 
the  vendor  for  re-wrapping.  The 
same  principle  aijplied — that  it  was 
easier  to  bring  the  cellophane  and 
the  worker  to  the  store  than  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  wrapping,  packing, 
and  delivering,  necessary  to  send  it 
out  of  the  building. 

Selling  Department  Charged  for 
Errors  in  Vendors’  Returns 

The  carelessness  on  vendors’  re- 
{Contimted  on  page  40) 
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Sale  s  Promotion 


The  Newpaper’s  Job  in  Promotion 

BY  THOMAS  ROBB 
Manaficr,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


The  following  excerpts  are 
taken  from  a  talk  given  re¬ 
cently  by  Mr.  Robb  before 
inembers  of  the  New  York 
State  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association.  It  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  retail  linage 
classification  to  newspapers 
an»l  seeks  to  effect  a  more  con¬ 
structive  contact  between  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  and  newspa¬ 
pers. 


AM  not  here  to  give  advice — l)e- 
cause  I  am  not  sufficiently  famili¬ 
ar  with  your  problems  to  do  any 
such  thing.  I  have  been  asked  to 
speak  on  “The  Store  Viewpoint.” 
and  Ixdore  I’ve  finished  I  promise  to 
do  just  that.  It  is  my  sincere  belief 
that  a  Ix'tter  understanding  of  this 
“Store  \Mewpoint”  and  of  vital  store 
problems  will  help  you  more  than 
anything  else  to  achieve  material  in- 
crea.scs  in  your  all-important  retail 
linage  classification. 

You  probably  know  by  heart  just 
how  impressive  this  retail  linage  fig¬ 
ure  is  from  the  standpoint  of  total 
newspaper  linage  carried  by  your 
papers.  Personally.  I  was  very 
much  intereste<l-in  the  figures  for  52 
cities  presented  in  the  January  18th 
issue  of  “Editor  and  Publisher.” 
which  showed  that  you  get  about 
60%  of  your  linage  from  the  retail 
field,  and  that  this  linage  accounts 
for  about  70%  of  your  total  di.splay 
classification.  Being  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  field.  I  noted  further 
that  25%  of  the  total  newspaper  lin¬ 
age  comes  from  department  stores 
and  that  this  comprises  alx)ut  43% 
of  the  total  retail  linage. 

.^11  this  being  so.  I  should  expect 
that  the  imprjrtance  of  this  part  of 
your  program  devoted  to  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  would  be  considered  about 
60%  of  the  value  of  your  conven¬ 
tion.  Pm  afraid  that  no  such  con¬ 
dition  exists — in  fact.  I  wouldn’t  be 
at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  you  are 
taking  for  granted  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  retail  linage  in  1936.  and 
that  yf)u  are  doing  nothing  particu¬ 
larly  (liflferent  to  get  it.  If  this  is 
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the  case.  I’d  like  to  throw  into  the 
convention  a  word  of  warning  and 
should  like  to  urge  right  now  that 
you  note  very  carefully  certain 
changes  that  are  taking  place,  and 
arrange  as  quickly  as  jiossible  to  do 
sometliing  about  it.  That  is,  if  you 
want  to  i)re.serve  the  gains  you  have 
made  in  retail  linage  and  are  desir¬ 
ous  of  adding  increased  linage  in 
1936. 

...  In  the  past  you  and  I  have 
heard  many  criticisms  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  we  may  have  Ixen 
content  to  .say  “They’re  at  it  again” 
and  thus  laughed  it  off.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
thing  to  do  in  1936;  the  situation 
has  been  changing,  and  it  is  a  mutual 
problem  of  both  retail  advertisers 
and  newspapers  to  make  newspaper 
advertising  more  profitable  just  as 
cpiickly  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
Although  a  great  deal  of  fault  is 
with  the  stores  themselves,  the  news¬ 
papers  are  involved  too.  and  in  my 
opinion  they  can  contribute  more 
than  you  might  think  to  the  solution 
of  vital  store  problems.  Other  things 
being  equal,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  newspapers  which  do  help  store 
owners  solve  their  vital  problems 
will  benefit  a  great  deal  more  than 
those  other  papers  that  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  their  responsibility. 

.  .  .  Recently  I  came  across  an 
article  published  in  “Editor  and 
Publisher”  five  years  ago  in  which 
a  newspaper  solicitor  himself  gave 
the  residts  of  a  questionnaire  he  had 
sent  to  leading  retail  executives 
around  the  country,  asking  them 
whether  they  ever  derived  any 
definite  help  from  .solicitors’  opin¬ 
ions,  etc.  In  practically  every  case 
the  answer  was  “No”  and  the  writer 
of  the  article  said  he  was  amazed  to 
learn  that  criticism  of  newspaper 
solicitors  was  so  widespread  ...  I 
checked  this  situation  with  a  number 
of  leading  retail  advertising  men  and 
they  tell  me  the  situation  hasn’t 
changed  materially  .  .  .  No  need  to 
list  the  various  objections  to  the 
visits  of  these  .solicitors — you  know 
the  situation  lx*tter  than  I  do.  But  I 
would  like  to  register  one  big  point 
as  to  the  real  reason  solicitors  do 
not  get  a  better  reception  from  retail 


advertisers,  and  as  to  why  they  do 
not  get  better  results.  The  answer 
is:  They  do  not  have  the  “Store 
\^iewpoint they  do  not  know  the 
vital  store  problems ;  in  other  words, 
they  do  not  know  the  store  way  of 
doing  things.  If  they  did  know  more 
about  these  things,  they  would  .speak 
in  the  store  language,  and  with 
their  associates  they  could  help 
stores  solve  some  of  the  problems 
that  have  beset  them  for  years. 

...  I  don’t  blame  newspaper 
people  for  not  knowing  more  alxmt 
the  “Store  Viewpoint I  imagine 
many  store  ])eople  don’t  know  any 
too  much  alxmt  the  “Newspaper 
X'^iewpoint.”  But  with  retail  linage 
accounting  for  60%  of  all  new.spaper 
linage — and  with  your  newspaper 
now  being  faced  with  a  definite  chal¬ 
lenge  to  do  something  to  show  that 
you  deserve  this  much  or  more  lin¬ 
age — I  do  think  you  would  be  wise 
to  get  acquainted  with  this  “Store 
\''iewpoint”  and  to  do  things  with 
this  knowledge  that  you  could  never 
do  otherwise. 

The  Need  for  Understanding 

Your  situation  probably  isn’t  very 
much  different  from  that  of  many 
big  manufacturers  who  sell  to  stores. 
As  a  general  rule  these  manufactur¬ 
ers  do  not  understand  the  store  way 
of  promoting  merchandise,  so  that 
when  they  spend  considerable  sums 
on  promotional  material  to  move 
their  good.s — doing  this  through 
their  own  advertising  departments 
or  through  advertising  agencies  lack¬ 
ing  the  “Store  Viewpoint” — ^they 
often  waste  a  great  deal  of  money. 
.So  much  impossible  material  of  this 
sort  comes  to  retail  advertisers  that 
many  of  them  have  formed  the  habit 
of  sitting  back  and  challenging  any 
such  material  to  be  really  usable. 
Some  advertisers  even  boast  about 
the  quantity  of  it  they  have  con¬ 
signed  to  the  store  furnace. 

Into  such  a  situation  stepped  a 
new  type  of  sales  promotion  agency 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  heads  of 
this  agency  knew  the  .store  situation 
thoroughly,  and  for  certain  manu¬ 
facturers  they  proceeded  to  pre])are 
selling  campaigns  for  store  use  that 
stores  them.selves  came  to  ask  for. 
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look  for,  to  call  the  “best  ever,”  and 
to  use  to  sell  more  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  merchandise.  From  stores  all 
over  the  country  came  such  approba¬ 
tion  as  the  following:  “Fortunately 
for  all  of  us,  someone  who  knows 
the  retail  business  is  working  with 
manufacturers  on  the  production  of 
promotion  material  for  stores.” 
While  from  the  Sales  Manager  of  a 
nationally-known  client  came  this: 
“Compared  with  the  services  and 
output  of  more  than  a  dozen  adver¬ 
tising  agents  with  whom  I  have  been 
in  contact  for  the  last  30  years,  you 
have  done  an  outstanding  job.” 

...  I  believe  newspapers,  too, 
aided  by  the  “Store  Viewpoint” — 
could  do  things  for  stores  that  would 
evoke  thanks  and  praise  from  stores 
instead  of  their  criticism  of  your 
present  method  of  contacting  them 
about  insignificant  matters  and  cir¬ 
culation  squabbles  that  consume  so 
much  of  their  precious  time  during 
the  busy  store  day.  There  must  be  a 
closer  understanding  between  news¬ 
paper  representatives  and  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  acquisition  by 
newspapermen  of  this  “Store  View¬ 
point”  would  do  much  to  bring  it 
about.  In  a  brief  effort  to  help  you 
gain  perhaps  a  little  better  conception 
of  this  all-important  “Store  View¬ 
point,”  I’m  going  to  point  out  just 
a  few  of  today’s  big  problems  in 
stores.  Here  you  are : 

1.  At  the  close  of  every- year  the 
Retail  Ledger  conducts  a  country¬ 
wide  survey  among  stores  concern¬ 
ing  the  store  problems  that  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  most  pressing  in  the 
new  year.  For  the  year  1936  the 
most  pressing  problem  was  listed  as 
Need  for  More  Sales  Stimulation 
and  Better  Results  (really.  Better 
Sales  Promotion),  and  as  5th  in  the 
list  Much  Better  Education  of  the 
Selling  Personnel  .  .  .  Stores  must 
do  something  concretely  about  both 
these  matters  if  they  would  achieve 
sufficient  sales  volume  in  1936  and 
thereafter  to  make  a  decent  profit. 

In  my  opinion,  both  of  these  ma¬ 
jor  problems  are  the  result  in  great 
measure  of  one  thing.  Lack  of  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  vital  facts 
or  selling  points  of  specific  items  of 
merchandise.  It  is  due  to  this  that 
salespeople  face  customers  poorly 
equipped  to  explain  the  important 
features  of  an  article  of  merchan¬ 
dise;  it  is  also  due  to  this  that  so 
many  ads  and  displays  deal  with 
generalities  and  therefore  “pull” 
poorly  .  .  .  full  consideration  of  the 
facts  in  question  is  what  leads  to 
effective  selling  ideas. 


Stores  are  so  busy  trying  to  pro¬ 
mote  so  many  items  of  merchandise 
that  they  generally  fail  to  do  as 
thorough  or  as  productive  a  selling 
job  on  any  one  item  as  they  might 
do.  In  jumping  quickly  from  one 
item  to  another  they  neglect  to  capi¬ 
talize  adequately  on  many  good  sell¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  a  particular 
item.  They  forget  that  customers 
are  interested  in  buying  one  item 
of  merchandise  at  a  time,  and  that 
when  salesperson,  advertisement, 
display,  fail  to  explain  what  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wants  to  know  about  that 
item,  she  simply  does  not  buy  (or  if 
she  does,  she  is  quite  likely  to  re¬ 
turn  her  purchase  later)  .  .  .  Most 
stores  shut  their  eyes  to  this  situa¬ 
tion,  and  thereby  lose  plenty  of  sales 
and  profits. 

2.  A  great  deal  of  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  lacks  a  real  selling  urge,”  and 
hence  produces  only  mediocre  sales 
results.  Often  the  store’s  advertising 
apparently  is  content  with  simply 
presenting  merchandise,  rather  than 
making  any  determined  effort  to  sell 
it.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  high  pres¬ 
sure.  but  I  do  mean  an  enthusiastic, 
interesting  presentation  of  the  im¬ 
portant  facts  about  the  merchandise. 
The  reason  this  selling  urge  is  so 
often  missing  in  retail  advertising  is 
that  these  facts  or  selling  points  have 
not  been  properly  gathered,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  dramatized  in  layout,  art¬ 
work.  copy.  It  is  not  so  easy,  either, 
to  do  this  job  properly ;  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  however,  to  do  it 
for  best  sales  results. 

If  you  don’t  think  the  embodiment 
of  a  “selling  urge”  helps  sales  results 
for  stores,  you  should  have  had  my 
opportunity  several  years  ago  to 
compare  the  sales  results  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising  secured  by  two 
big  department  stores  in  different 
cities.  Over  a  certain  period  one 
stores’  ads  presented  this  picture : 
41%  of  the  advertising  was  done  at 
a  cost  of  1 1  %  or  less  to  sales ;  the 
other  store:  70%  at  11%  or  less  to 
sales,  with  31%  of  it  at  6%  or  less 
to  sales.  The  latter  store  I  consid¬ 
ered  had  achieved  splendid  results, 
and  I  attributed  it  to  the  great  sell¬ 
ing  power  this  store  puts  into  every 
ad  it  runs,  plus  the  splendid  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  advertising  is  sup¬ 
ported  from  every  angle. 

3.  Stores  need  considerable  help  in 
the  matter  of  sales  planning.  ...  In 
a  big  store  the  advertising  manager 
may  have  60  or  more  selling  depart¬ 
ments  to  consider,  so  that  the  time 
he  can  devote  to  any  one  of  them  is 
rather  meagre.  Therefore,  while  he 


may  know  that  Idea  Planning  is  the 
newer  conception  of  Sales  Planning 
that  should  be  more  resultful  than 
the  old-fashioned  budgetary  planning 
for  departments,  his  chances  to  de¬ 
velop  such  sales-producing  ideas 
necessarily  are  very  limited.  This 
presents  a  real  problem,  because  the 
lack  of  a  strong  sales  plan  may  seri¬ 
ously  affect  sales  results — no  matter 
how  much  advertising  money  is  ex¬ 
pended. 

4.  Something  must  be  done  alx)ut 
the  matter  of  internal  sales  promo¬ 
tion — the  problem  of  getting  a 
store's  customers  to  buy  in  more 
than  2  or  3  departments.  It  has  l)een 
predicted  that  the  next  five  years 
will  witness  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ment  in  internal  sales  promotion  that 
retailing  has  ever  known  .  .  .  stores 
tniss  all  kinds  of  opportunities  to  sell 
the  customer  more  while  she  is  in 
the  store — some  people  consider  this 
phase  of  promotion  of  greater  value 
than  window  display,  which  hereto¬ 
fore  has  enjoyed  the  spotlight  for 
many  years. 

*  *  * 

Incidentally,  while  on  the  subject 
of  Internal  Sales  Promotion.  I  can’t 
heilp  remarking  about  another  item 
that  caught  my  eye  in  the  January 
11th  issue  of  “Editor  and  Publish¬ 
er.”  The  article  mentions  that  a 
survey  in  15  cities  shows  great  du¬ 
plication  among  magazine  readers. 
Seventeen  magazines — getting  85% 
to  90%  of  magazine  appropriations 
— reach  only  47.6%  of  the  families 
covered,  whereas  the  35  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  those  cities  reach  87.5% 
of  these  families.  The  survey  sug¬ 
gests  that  advertisers  using  maga¬ 
zines  exclusively  may  increa.se  their 
coverage  and  reduce  their  costs  by 
shortening  their  magazine  lists  and 
adding  newspapers — or  even  substi¬ 
tuting  newspapers  altogether. 

With  magazine  advertising  linage 
accounting  last  year  for  about  20% 
of  the  total  of  your  newspaper  lin¬ 
age.  this  is  a  big  field  to  cultivate — 
but  in  my  humble  opinion,  you  must 
do  more  than  simply  talk  about  it. 
You  must  offer  the  advertiser  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  magazines  are 
offering,  and  some  of  them  on  their 
own  hook  are  supplementing  their 
regular  distribution  with  additional 
plans  intended  to  help  selling  of  the 
advertiser’s  product.  | 

A  rather  close  stujdy  of  tnagazine 
activities  in  this  direction,  plus  cer¬ 
tain  ideas  I  personally  have  been 
developing  for  some  time,  leads  me 
to  the  belief  that  newspapers  could 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Audiences  which  totalled 

more  than  1,000  attended  the 
tliree  day  Career  Conference 
conducted  at  James  McCreery  & 
Co.  from  June  23rd  to  25th,  by  the 
Vocational  Service  for  Juniors,  a 
division  of  the  New  York  State 
Employment  Service. 

The  ])urpose  of  the  conference 
was  to  give  graduating  high  school 
students  a  guiding  vocational  out¬ 
line  by  presenting  a  picture  of  the 
various  vocational  fields,  their  scope, 
the  training  and  background  re¬ 
quired  in  each,  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  offered  by  each  at  this  time. 

Some  stores  will  be  interested  in 
the  possibilities  for  institutional  pro¬ 
motion  offered  by  the  sponsoring  or 
the  iudejK'ndent  undertaking  of  simi¬ 
lar  conferences  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities. 

At  McCreery’s  the  conference 
was  organized  into  two  sessions  a 
day,  the  morning  one  beginning  at 
ten  o’clock  and  the  afternoon  one 
at  two  o’clock.  Admission  was  free, 
but  it  was  required  that  tickets  be 
secured  in  advance.  Seventh  and 
eiglith  term  high  school  students 
procured  them  through  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Vocational  Service  for 
Juniors  in  each  high  school.  High 
school  graduates,  college  students 
and  others  whose  interest  was  taken 
by  a  full  window  display  at  the 
store’s  34th  Street  entrance,  applied 
either  to  the  Service  headquarters 
or  to  McCreery’s  Advertising  De¬ 
partment. 

Tlie  fields  covered  were  Merchan¬ 
dising.  (subdivided  into  The  De¬ 
partment  Store,  the  Chain  Store 
and  the  Specialty  Shop),  Banking 
and  Finance,  Social  Work.  Public 
Health  Nursing,  Beauty  Culture, 
Advertising,  (National,  Retail  and 
Mail),  Ra/lio  Broadcasting.  Pub¬ 
lishing,  the  Petroleum  Industry, 
Civil  Service,  the  Hotel  Business, 
Applied  .\rt.  (Industrial  Design, 
Fashion  Design  and  Illustration), 
and  Construction  and  New  Housing. 

The  speakers,  each  one  well 
known  in  the  field  he  discussed, 
were  requested  to  consider  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points : 

1.  What  are  the  general  qualifica¬ 
tions,  personal  and  educational 
and  the  experience  required  for 
successful  work  in  this  occupa¬ 
tion? 


2.  What  things  are  actually  done 
by  a  person  who  is  in  this  line 
of  work? 

3.  What  is  the  general  way  in 
which  a  young  person  gets  a 
start  in  this  occupation  ?  Through 
what  positions  or  types  of  work 
does  he  progress? 

4.  What  specialization  is  there  in 
this  line  of  work,  or  what  other 
lines  of  work  have  been  entered 
from  this  occupation? 

5.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  fu¬ 
ture  in  this  occupation?  Are  the 
opportunities  in  it  expanding  or 
declining?  Are  higher  standards 
being  introduced? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  risks  and 
disadvantages  in  this  line  of 
work  ? 

7.  F'rom  a  social  point  of  view,  is 
this  a  worthwhile  occupation? 

Postage  Fines  for  Customer 
Violation 

IN  an  attempt  to  collect  due  post¬ 
age”  as  well  as  prevent  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  postal  regulation  viola¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  New  York  stores 
has  a  form  letter  which  it  mails  to 
customers  who  upon  returning  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  store  enclose  notes 
which  not  permitted  under  third 
class  postage,  involve  the  payment 
by  the  store  of  additional  postage, 
running  in  some  cases  as  high  as 
one  dollar  or  more. 

The  letter,  according  to  the  store’s 
controller,  has  brought  very  courte¬ 
ous  replies  from  customers  as  well 
as  remittance  of  the  postage  penalty 
the  store  paid : 

The  form  letter  follows : 

“The  package  which  you  sent  to 
us  recently  was  opened  by  the  Post 
Office  for  their  inspection  and  found 
to  contain  written  matter.  Since 
this  is  a  violation  of  the  regulations 
for  third  class  mail,  it  was  necessary 

for  us  to  pay  a  fine  of - to 

the  postman  before  he  would  deliver 
the  package  to  us. 

“Whenever  you  have  instructions 
to  send  us  regarding  the  disposition 
you  wish  made  of  the  merchandise 
that  you  are  returning  it  is  necessary 
either  to  attach  your  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  outside  of  the  box  in  a 
stamped  envelope  or  send  it  as  a 
separate  letter. 

“It  is  unfortunate  that  an  instance 
of  this  nature  should  occur.  We 


felt  that  you  would  like  to  know  of 
the  transaction  in  order  to  reim- 
(  urse  us  for  the  amount  of  the  fine 
and  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  inci¬ 
dent.” 

Books 

Essentials  of  Distibution.  By 
Paul  I.  Converse.  Prentice  Hall, 
New  York,  $2.80. 

An  inclusive  introductory  study 
of  the  picture  presented  by  mar¬ 
ket  distribution  today,  Mr.  Con¬ 
verse’s  book  is  directed  to  students 
and  to  anyone  who  for  his  own  rea¬ 
sons  wishes  to  get  a  broad  picture 
of  the  field.  In  this  textbook  the 
mature  and  serious  student  will  find 
clarification  of  the  complicated  pic¬ 
ture  presented  by  the  distributive 
system  and  a  sound  foundation  for 
specialized  study  of  any  of  its 
phases. 

Fabrics:  By  Grace  G.  Denny 
Fourth  Edition,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia,  $2.50. 

The  last  edition  of  this  extreme¬ 
ly  useful  study  appeared  in  1928. 
The  new  one  brings  up  to  date  the 
fabric  definitions,  classifications  and 
textile  tests  which  make  up  the 
book.  This  is  a  convenient  refer¬ 
ence  book  in  which  the  store  man 
can  quickly  find  the  answer  to  al¬ 
most  any  question  on  the  identifica¬ 
tion.  characteristics  or  serviceability 
of  a  fabric. 

Emergency  Lighting 

ALTMAN  &  CO.,  New  York 
•  is  prepared  for  any  emergency  in 
which  the  public  lighting  system  of 
the  city  might  fail.  They  have  in¬ 
stalled  a  system  of  portable  illumi¬ 
nation  to  function  even  in  the  failure 
of  all  power  and  gas  plants.  Batter¬ 
ies  of  high-powered  flashlights  have 
been  installed  throughout  the  store 
for  use  at  a  moment’s  notice.  All 
elevators  also  have  been  equipped 
with  flashlights.  Each  floor  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  flashlights  installed  in 
wall  panels  at  strategic  points,  each 
panel  holding  four  large,  chromium- 
finished  lights.  The  panels  are  fitted 
with  doors  set  flush  with  the  wall,  so 
that  they  are  practically  invisible  to 
patrons. 

At  semi-monthly  drills,  floor 
monitors  unlock  the  wall  cabinets 
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Store  Management 


Increased  Store  Lighting  Without 
Increased  Cost 

(Continued  from  pacjc  11  ) 


and  distribute  tlie  lig^hts  to  desig¬ 
nated  members  of  tbe  drill  squads. 
Hut  in  the  event  of  an  emergency, 
scjuad  members  do  not  have  to  wait 
for  tbe  cabinets  to  be  o])ened.  Along¬ 
side  the  lock  on  each  ])anel  is  a 
luminous  glass  disk.  Should  the 
store's  lights  go  out.  these  disks 
guide  emjdoyees  to  the  cabinets.  A 
smart  blow  from  a  coin  is  sufficient 
to  break  tbe  disks.  I  bis  automa¬ 
tically  releases  the  locks. 

These  flash  lights,  using  tbe 
princi])le  of  indirect  illumination, 
are  acljusted  to  give  as  diffuse  rays 
as  possible  and  then  turned  iqiward. 
'I'be  white  ceilings  throw  back  the 
light,  throwing  it  over  a  consider¬ 
able  area. 

Proposes  Plan  for  Television 
Regulation 

RKT.ML  stores  no  doubt  will  be 
interested  in  the  basic  five-point 
program  to  idan  for  the  successful 
velopment  of  television  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  recommended  recentlv 
tr»  tbe  Federal  Communications  Con- 
mission  by  James  ^I.  Skinner,  chair¬ 
man  of  tbe .  Radio  Manufacturers’ 
.\s.sociation  S]>ecial  Committee  on 
I  elevision.  After  jiointing  out  that 
tt'levision  is  slowly  developing  and 
in  a  few  years  will  be  ready  for 
public  acceptance.  Mr.  Skinner 
urged  the  setting  up  of  standards  in 
readiness  for  television  when  it 
comes,  by  adojning  the  following 
policies: 

1.  Kstablishment  of  a  single  set 
of  television  standards  for  the 
L  nited  States  so  that  all  receivers 
shall  be  capable  of  receiving  the  sig¬ 
nals  of  all  tran.smitters. 

2.  Develojnnent  of  jiictures  free 
from  distortion  and  blur.  a])proach- 
ing  ultimately  the  distinctness  and 
clarity  obtainable  in  home  movies. 

3.  Provision  for  services  giving  as 
near  nation-wide  coverage  as  pos¬ 
sible.  so  that  tbe  benefits  of  televi¬ 
sion  may  l)e  available  to  all  .sections 
of  the  country. 

4.  Provision  for  a  choice  of  pro¬ 
grams.  that  is.  simultaneous  broad¬ 
casting  of  more  than  one  television 
l>rogram  in  as  many  localities  as 
|X)ssible,  to  avoid  monopoly  and  to 
l>rovide  variety  of  educational  and 
entertainment  features. 

5.  Lowest  possible  receiver  cost 
and  easiest  possible  tuning,  to  stimu¬ 
late  domestic  installations  of  televi¬ 
sion  receivers,  both  of  which  are 
liest  achieved  by  allocating  for  tele¬ 
vision  as  nearly  a  continuous  band 
in  the  air  waves  as  possible. 


succeeded  in  getting  them  to  make  a 
reflector  with  a  28-incb  diameter, 
which  is  tbe  one  in  use  on  our  main 
floor  at  the  jiresent  time. 

If  you  have  a  light  inside  any  re¬ 
flecting  surface  and  you  limit  the 
scope  of  its  efficiency  in  tossing  light 
upward,  or  reflecting  it  on  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  you  cut  down  tbe  angle  at  which 
tbe  light  moves  from  the  ceiling.  As 
von  increa.se  tbe  surface,  you  in¬ 
crease  tbe  angles,  and  as  a  result  you 
have  one  reflector  bending  light  di¬ 
rectly  into  tbe  other,  which  gives  a 
greater  intensity  in  the  center. 

When  we  tried  out  the  28-incb 
reflector,  we  took  a  foot-candle  me¬ 
ter.  started  directly  under  tbe  light, 
and  ap])hed  it  all  across  tbe  counter. 
We  got  a  variation  of  only  one  and 
a  half  foot -candles  over  that  twenty- 
foot  stretch. 

Upper  Floors  Included 

.\fter  we  finished  the  main  floor, 
we  tried  all  the  upper  floors.  In  our 
rug  deiiartment,  we  bad  had  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  a  long  time  in  seeing  colors. 
We  found  by  changing  the  type  of 
fixtures  that  our  sale  of  rugs  defi¬ 
nitely  increased,  in  tbe  first  place, 
and  in  the  second  place,  we  didn’t 
have  so  many  returns  on  rugs  1k‘- 
cause  customers  were  better  aide  to 
match  tbe  colors  of  the  rugs  to  tbe 
colors  of  their  homes,  without  hav¬ 
ing  rugs  sent  out  on  approval. 

I  might  also  say  that  we  complet¬ 
ed  our  installation  last  October,  and 
since  that  time  our  business  increase 
has  been  greater  than  the  Federal 
Reserve  increase  for  our  district — 
that  is.  the  District  of  Xew  York. 
Our  increase  is  considerably  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Federal  Reserve  figure, 
.so  we  all  feel  our  new  lighting  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  us  in  the  way 
of  selling  merchandi.se. 

Other  Stores  Checked 

Before  we  made  any  change  at 
all  in  our  lighting.  I  did  one  thing. 
You  know  we  shop  our  competitors 
on  merchandise,  on  service,  and 
on  delivery.  So  I  went  to  the  .stores 
in  New  York  City,  carrying  a  light 
meter  with  me.  and  I  checked  the 
light  intensity  of  every  department 
store  in  New  York  City.  I  knew  at 
the  start  the  lighting  intensity  fig¬ 
ures  of  other  stores,  and  what  I  was 


going  to  shoot  toward.  1  felt  if  we 
could  give  our  customers  a  better 
lighted  store,  where  they  could  come 
in  and  make  their  selection  of  mer¬ 
chandise  more  easily,  1  was  not  only 
doing  something  for  myself,  but  1 
was  certainly  doing  something  for 
tbe  store.  That  is  tbe  angle  from 
which  we  approached  it — compUte 
sho])ping  of  other  stores  Indore  we 
did  anything. 

Conelusion 

.After  we  made  our  final  decision 
and  the  fixtures  were  installed,  we 
found  that  the  ft)ot-candle  intensity 
of  light  directly  under  the  new  fix¬ 
ture  on  our  street  floor  was  11  foof- 
candles :  that  five  feet  away  from 
the  unit  it  was  10  foot-candles;  and 
that  ten  feet  away,  or  half  way  h(“- 
tween  two  lights,  it  was  still  10  foot- 
candles. 

\Ye  had  thereby  increased  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  light  without  increasing 
the  wattage,  for  we  still  use  .“iOO  watt 
lamps  as  we  did  in  the  old  fixtures. 

T  might  say  here  that  all  of  ns 
department  store  i)eople  arc  in  di¬ 
rect  competition  with  our  friends, 
the  specialty  shops.  I  should  like  to 
have  you  try  an  e.xix'riment.  ( lo  in 
and  take  a  look  at  the  lighting  of 
the  s|X'cialty  shops  in  your  city. 
Find  out  if  the  intensity  of  lighting 
on  their  merchandise  has  any  effect 
upon  their  returns.  A'ou  will  find 
they  have  an  intensity  of  light  two, 
three,  four,  or  even  five  times  :is 
great  as  it  is  in  your  departnuMit 
store.  The  reason  for  it  is  this — 
they  appreciate  the  fact  that  light 
ami  sight  play  a  very  major  iiart  in 
the  sale  of  mcrchandi.se.  \\’e  as  mer¬ 
chants  should  not  only  fix  ui>  our 
sale.speople  with  salaries  and  nice 
places  to  work,  but  we  should  also 
give  them  one  more  tool  with  which 
to  sell  merchandise,  and  that  is  bet¬ 
ter  lighting. 

We  believe  people  are  always  the 
mo.st  important  factor  in  our  busi¬ 
ness.  for  on  them  depends  not  only 
the  sale  but  the  consumption  of  our 
merchandise.  We  are  convinced, 
therefore,  that  the  assistance  we 
have  given  to  our  merchandise,  to 
our  salespeople,  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Consumer  through  better  lighting 
facilities,  has  paid  and  will  continue 
to  pay  handsome  profits  in  turnover 
— sales  and  purchases. 
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Fashions 


Tailored  Simplicity  for  Fall 


By  BOBBE  DONNER 
With  illustrations  by  the  author 


Two  new  hat  sil¬ 
houettes — the  high, 
conical  crown  and 
the  small  toque 
with  a  huge  bow 
coming  forward. 


CURRENT  collections  indicate  that  the  trend  to 
tailored  elegance  leads  all  other  influences  for  fall. 
Regardless  of  the  period  which  inspires  the  silhou¬ 
ette  its  interpretation  generally  leads  toward  simplicity 
of  line,  sobriety  of  color  and  the  use  of  new  fabrics  of 
a  rich  surface  to  achieve  a  quality  effect. 

Coats  flare  loosely  from  widened  shoulders,  hang 
slimly  straight  without  fuss  or  furbelow,  or  are  fitted 
and  flared,  with  tight  bodices  and  huge  fur  collars.  In 
suits  there  are  fitted  types,  hip-length  box  effects  and 
flared  tunics  in  all  lengths.  Hats  are  berets,  toques  or 
tall  toppers. 

Drastically  new  lines  are  not  yet  in  evidence.  Interest 
at  the  moment  is  concentrated  in  the  new  fabrics,  which 
exhibit  a  dull  richness  of  color  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  raw,  bright  colors  of  last  spring. 

Fabrics 

Metallics  in  great  variety  lead  the  luxury  group. 
There  are  crinkled  sheer  matelasse  metals;  all-over 
faconne  in  small  patterns  and  coat-of-mail  effects;  and 
new  printed  metals,  in  silk  crepes  and  silk  gauzes.  Most 
brocades  on  various  types  of  silks — crepes,  taffetas. 


sheers— are  developed  in  small  designs  which  reflect  an 
Eastern  influence.  Reproductions  of  antique  Persian 
brocades  are  used  for  evening  wraps.  Metal  shot  effects 
are  shown  in  failles,  taffetas  and  moires,  in  fine  shiny 
stripe  effects  of  silver,  gold  or  colored  lames. 

V  elvet  is  sponsored  for  the  lampshade  tunic  suit  and 
for  coats  to  be  worn  with  woolen  frocks  in  matching 
color. 

Satin  is  shown  for  formal  evening  wear  in  heavy 
brocades,  in  two-color  effects,  metallized  or  printed. 
A  great  deal  of  it  will  be  shown,  in  small  faconne  pat¬ 
terns  and  in  a  cire  effect  resembling  a  leathered  surface 
which  is  very  new  and  novel. 

Taffetas  and  silk  failles  show  new  surface  interest 
in  special  weaves  and  closely  spaced,  raised  design  pat¬ 
terns.  Some  taffetas  are  finished  with  a  lacquered  sur¬ 
face,  a  very  novel  effect. 

Mat  silk  sheers  drape  easily  and  gracefully,  and  lend 
themselves  well  to  the  Greek  theme,  in  which  many 
collections  continue  to  exhibit  interest.  Gathered  folds, 
front  skirt  fullness,  draped,  flowing  scarfs  are  beauti¬ 
fully  developed  in  the  new  drapable  silks,  flat  heavy 
crepes,  failles  and  grosgrain  surfaces,  silk  marocains 
and  silk  and  wool  ottomans. 

Tiny  jacquard  or  dobby  patterns  give  a  new  look  to 
some  of  the  silk  crepes  for  fall.  Amusing  animal  and 
figure  motifs  are  shown  in  all-over  woven  patterns. 

Newest  of  all  are  the  fine,  sheer  jerseys  of  trans- 
l)arent  texture  introduced  by  Ducharne,  and  an  ex- 
(|uisite  gold  jersey. 

Tn  woolens  there  is  a  growth  of  interest  in  suede-like 
finishes  and  smooth  surfaces,  although  novelties  and 
hairy  surfaces  are  still  very  much  in  evidence.  The 
novelties  invariably  are  combinations  wdth  synthetics, 
which  take  color  differently,  giving  the  interest  of  con¬ 
trast  to  figures,  slubs  and  irregular  surfaces. 

Colors 

Black  leads  the  silk  parade,  usually  in  combination 
with  a  bright  color  such  as  blue  or  rose.  Brown  fol¬ 
lows,  ill  gradations  which  include  mahogany,  yellow 
brown,  luggage  tans  and  bordeaux  shades.  Greens  tend 
to  the  blueish  tones.  Blues,  from  navy  to  sky  blue,  are 
deeper  and  more  brilliant.  Reds  are  shown  in  many 
casts  with  yellow  and  blue  overtones,  copper  and  wine 
tints,  purplish  tones  and  cerise.  Purple  appears  in  true 
tones  and  with  overtones  of  blue  and  pink.  Grey  i>er- 
sists  in  importance,  lighter  for  evenings  and  sometimes 
with  a  blueish  overtone  which  is  very  di.stinctive. 

Coats  and  Suits 

The  fitted  coat  promises  to  be  an  important  style  note 
for  fall  promotions.  For  the  younger  figure  it  usually 
features  broad  shoulders,  wide  armholes  and  fur  trim¬ 
mings. 

For  the  older  figure  the  straight  line  with  casual  flare 
is  preferred.  Persian  lamb  is  frequently  used  with  this 
type  of  coat. 
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New  velvet  millinery  fabrics  are  shown  with  em¬ 
bossed  patterns  resembling  baby  sharkskin.  Velvets  and 
felts  are  being  water-proofed,  a  feature  that  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  the  public. 

For  trimmings,  feathers,  birds,  lacquered  wings, 
studded  w’ith  gold  or  silver  dots,  ostrich  tips  and  quills 
are  having  their  day  in  the  sun.  Novelty  jewelry  trims 
and  grosgrain  ribbon  motifs  are  shown  on  many  felt 
hats  and  toques.  Shoestring  lacings  are  popular.  Veiling 
is  draped  around  the  brim  of  the  postilion  hat  or  adds 
a  touch  of  softness  to  the  rigid  contour  of  a  pill  box. 
Wide  meshes  and  chenille  dots  are  favorites. 

Black  is  of  course  most  important.  But  there  are  also 
rich  two  tone  combinations  to  harmonize  with  coats, 
suits  and  frocks — green,  copper  shades,  wine,  combi¬ 
nations  with  grey. 


The  swagger  coat  continues  to  be  important,  both  in 
ensemble  suits  and  as  a  casual  coat  to  be  worn  with 
separate  frocks. 

Suits  are  more  important  than  ever.  Costume  en¬ 
sembles  are  richly  trimmed  with  luxurious  furs,  intri- 
catelv  manipulated.  The  peplumed  two-piece  jacket  suit 
is  often  bordered  with  fur.  Very  young  and  smart  is 
the  style  in  which  the  entire  peplum,  collar  and  revers 
are  trimmed  with  Persian. 

The  short  straight  swagger  coat  of  fur  with  a  match¬ 
ing  woolen  dress  will  undoubtedly  be  much  in  evidence 
later  on.  It  has  always  proven  a  practical  and  smart 
combination. 

The  newest  two-piece  suits  feature  high  necklines  and 
lend  themselves  to  wear  later  on  as  two-piece  dresses 
under  sports  coats.  The  newest  camel’s  hair  coats  are 
shown  in  shorter  swaggers  for  use  in  just  such  combi¬ 
nations. 

Luxurious  furs,  usually  fox  in  new  colors,  such  as 
chinchilla,  lynx  or  red  fox  trim  these  sports  swaggers. 
Very  new  and  luxurious  is  a  navy  coat  with  a  collar 
of  red  fox. 

Sportswear 

Ski  wear  is  and  will  be  intensively  promoted.  Aus¬ 
trian,  Swiss  and  Scandinavian  influences  are  seen  in 
all  groups.  Furs  are  entering  this  field,  entire  ski  suits 
being  made  of  lapin  or  kidskin  treated  to  be  moisture- 
resistant.  They  are  colorful,  attractive  and  undoubtedly 
practical.  Several  ensembles  feature  ski  pants,  jumper, 
top  coat  and  toque  all  of  fur. 

Sweaters  are  developed  in  smart  bright  colors  and 
styled  to  coordinate  with  the  trend  in  the  coat  and  suit 
field.  \Try  fine  lightweight  cashmeres  are  shown  for 
wear  with  suits.  A  new  version  of  the  classic  pullover 
features  a  high  square  neckline.  In  twin  sets,  always  an 
important  adjunct  to  the  fall  wardrobe,  the  newest  ver¬ 
sions  have  softer  necklines  and  notched  collars. 

Blouse  styles  in  sweaters,  with  gilets,  peplums,  belts, 
smart  details,  are  offered  in  bright  colors  for  college 
and  town  wear. 

Millinery 

New  hat  silhouettes  are  beginning  to  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  As  usual  the  velvet  beret  is  the  first  to  ap¬ 
pear.  It  has  many  variations  this  season.  There  are 
small,  round  berets,  worn  well  forward  or  far  back  on 
the  head.  Other  versions  are  draped,  shirred,  square  or 
diamond  shaped,  or  large  flat  pancakes. 

The  high  crowned  felt  topper  is  shown  for  wear  with 
tailored  suits,  the  Prince  Albert  type  of  coat  and  the 
redingote.  This  and  the  hat  with  the  tall  conical  crown 
are  the  newest  silhouettes. 

Schiaparelli’s  Phrygian  bonnet,  resembling  the  head¬ 
dress  of  Marianne,  the  feminine  figure  symbolic  of  the 
French  Republic,  is  another  new  note  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  show  important  developments.  It  is  being 
shown  in  felts,  velours  and  antelopes.  Because  it  can  he 
draped  to  suit  almost  any  type  and  is  easily  packed  for 
traveling,  it  should  be  very  popular. 

The  small  velvet  toque  worn  well  back  on  the  head, 
with  a  huge  velvet  bow  placed  well  forward  and  up  is 
another  idea  that  is  clicking.  It  gives  height  and  dash 
and  is  in  tune  w’ith  the  general  dress-up  spirit  of  the 
fall  mode. 

A  new  body  combining  suede  and  velours  has  been 
creating  much  interest.  It  has  rich  qualitv  and  finish. 
With  very  little  and  strictly  tailored  trimming  detail  it 
has  great  distinction. 

Off-the-face  effects,  so  youthful  and  well  liked,  are 
still  seen  everywhere. 


The  tunic  suit,  lavishly  furred,  and 
worn  with  Schiaparelli’s  Phrygian  bonnet. 
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Review  of  Congressional  Legislation 

(Contiinied  from  page  9) 


under  7(h)  of  separate  retail  stock 
as  follows : 

“(h)  Separate  retail  stock 
means  onlv  a  separate  stcjck  of 
articles  which  are  held  for  sale 
directly  to  consumers  in  an  es¬ 
tablishment  or  separate  depart¬ 
ment  where  articles  are  sold  ex¬ 
clusively  at  retail.  In  the  case 
of  a  person  engaged  in  both 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  the 
term  includes  only  a  separate 
•Stock  of  articles  held  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  establishment  or  dejiart- 
ment  where  sales  are  made  ex¬ 
clusively  at  retail,  and  does  not 
include  a  stock  of  articles  from 
which  sales  are.  or  may  be. 
made  either  at  wholesale  or  at 
retail.  Articles  in  transit  to  the 
owner  are  to  Ix'  deemed  a  part 
of  separate  retail  stocks  only  if 
placed  therein  immediately  up¬ 
on  arrival.’’ 

The  retailer  should  include  on 
Form  72  his  claim  for  ta.xable  goods 
in  his  inventory  as  of  January  6. 
1936.  which  were  in  the  building  in 
which  his  retail  business  is  conduct¬ 
ed.  His  retail  stock  includes  any 
taxable  commodities  either  in  his 
forward  stock,  in  his  retail  build¬ 
ing.  or  in  reserve  stocks  which  may 
be  upon  top  floor  or  elsewhere  in 
the  retail  building. 

On  all  other  ta.xable  stock  which 
was  in  the  retailer's  inventory  on 
January  6.  1936  claim  should  be 
made  upon  Form  71  which  is  the 
wholesaler's  form.  On  form  71 
should  be  made  claim  for  any  avail¬ 
able  goods  in  the  inventory  of  the 
retailer  which  were  elsewhere  than 
in  the  building  in  which  the  retailer 
conducts  his  retail  business,  as  in 
a  warehouse. 

Further,  in  cases  where  bonafide 
orders  were  placed  or  contracts  en¬ 
tered  into  before  the  first  moment  of 
January  6,  1936  and  the  contract 
contemplated  the  passing  on  by  the 
seller  to  the  retailer  of  the  taxes  im¬ 
posed  and  such  merchandise  was  in 
existence  but  had  not  been  delivered 
to  the  retailer  at  the  first  moment 
of  January  6.  1936.  the  retailer  will 
be  held  to  be  the  owner  of  such 
taxable  merchandise  and  entitled  to 
file  claim  for  tax  thereon  under  the 
conditions  of  the  statute. 

Form  75  is  Schedule  K.  showing 
rate  of  payment  applicable  to  articles 
processed  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
from  cotton  and  is  to  be  used  in 
computation  of  the  amount  of  re¬ 


fund  due  on  the  respective  items 
shown. 

Form  74  is  to  be  used  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  Schedule  A  on  either  P.  T. 
Form  71  or  72  and  is  for  new  un¬ 
filled  cotton  bags,  laundry  nets  or 
dye  nets  (other  than  large  cotton 
hags)  which  may  have  been  in  the 
inventorv  of  the  retailer  as  of  Janu¬ 
ary  6,  1936. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Schedule  A 
is  for  cotton.  Schedule  B  for  Hour, 
etc.,  and  Schedule  C  for  sugar  pro¬ 
cessed  from  sugar  beets  and  sugar 
cane. 

It  is  necessary  to  show  the  follow¬ 
ing  conditions  precedent  to  entitle 
a  claimant  to  recovery. — 

( 1 )  That  the  descrijnion  and 
weight  of  all  articles  held  either  in 
the  wholesale  or  retail  stcx'ks  of  re¬ 
tailers  for  sale  or  other  dis])osition. 
at  the  first  moment  of  January  6. 
1936.  are  true  and  correct; 

(2)  That  the  tax  was  passed  on 
to  the  retailer  irrespective  of 
whether  the  tax  was  paid  to  the 
(lovernment  by  a  retailer's  vendor; 

(3)  That  the  tax  was  not  passed 
on  to  the  retailer's  customers; 

(4)  That  the  individual  making 
the  claim  for  the  refund  on  the  floor 
stock  tax.  under  the  provisions  of 
.Section  602  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1936.  was  not  the  processor  or  other 
l>erson  who  paid  or  was  liable  for 
the  tax  with  res]x*ct  to  the  articles 
on  which  the  claim  is  based ; 

(5)  That  the  amount  for  which 
payment  is  claimed  is  not  in  excess 
of  (a)  the  amount  of  the  burden 
of  the  tax  with  respect  to  each  article 
which  was  shifted  to  the  claimant 
in. the  price  he  oaid  for  the  article, 
less  the  amount  of  reimbursement 
for  such  burden  received  by  or  to 
which  the  claimant  is  entitled  from 
the  processor  or  other  vendors,  and 
not  in  excess  of  (b)  the  amount  of 
that  burden  of  the  tax  applicable 
to  such  articles  which  the  claimant 
has  not  jiassed  on  to  his  customers 
and  has  not  included  in  the  sale 
lu'ice  of  such  articles. 

(6)  That  no  other  claim  has  been 
filed  by  the  claimant  on  this  form 
(but  it  does  not  say  that  Claimant 
may  not  have  filed  a  claim  on  Form 
P.  T.  74  )  for  payment  with  respect 
to  the  articles  covered  by  this  claim. 

In  other  words,  as  a  reason  for 
the  first  column  of  Schedules  A.  B. 
and  C.  is  to  best  show  the  amount  of 
ta.x  passed  on  to  the  claimant ;  in  the 
second  column  the  amount  of  reim- 


hursements.  if  any,  to  be  received  or 
which  the  claimant  is  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  his  vendors ;  in  the  third 
column  the  amount  of  the  ta.x  pass¬ 
ed  on  by  the  retailer  to  his  custom¬ 
ers  in  the  sale  price  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties;  and  fourth  the  net  amount  in 
Schedules  B,  and  C. 

These  claims  should  be  filed  witli 
the  Collector  of  Internal  Reveinie, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  a  co])v  of 
the  claims  should  be  retained  in 
your  i)ossession  for  future  reference. 

If  you  care  to  send  in  to  the 
W  ashington  office  either  a  copv  of 
your  claims  or  the  amounts,  and 
you  desire  this  office  to  follow- 
through  for  you.  we  assure  yon  it 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  serve  you. 

Refund  of  Floor  Stock  T  axes 
Paid  ill  1933 

Members  of  the  .\ssociation  de¬ 
siring  to  file  claims  with  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  for  refund  of 
the  lloor  stock  taxes  paid  under  the 
AA.\  in  1933  have  written  to  me 
desiring  information  as  to  the  pro¬ 
cedure  to  he  followed  and  I  am  tak¬ 
ing  this  means  of  making  a  general 
and  interim  rejiort  prior  to  the 
promulgation  of  regulations  by  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Title  \TI  of  the  Revenue  .\ct  of 
1936  entitled  “Refunds  of  .\mounts 
Collected  Under  the  Agricultural 
.Adjustment  .Act”,  repeals  Section 
21(d).  (e)  and  (g)  of  the  1935 
-Agricultural  .Adjustment  .\ct.  and 
provides,  under  certain  cemditions 
set  forth  in  that  title  for  refunds 


of  ta.xes  imiiosed  under  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  .Adjustment  .Act  of  19.13.  in¬ 
cluding  the  floor  stock  taxes  i)aid  by 
retailers  in  1933. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  this 
title  is  entirely  separate  and  apart 
from  the  refund  provided  hy  'I'itle 
I\’.  Section  602  of  the  .Act.  for  lloor 
stock  taxes  of  goods  remaining  on 
the  shelves  of  retailers  and  otliers 
on  January  6.  1936. 

Regulations  are  now  in  process  of 
preparation  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  as  well  as  forms 
upon  which  claims  shall  be  made. 

The  Bureau  has  determined  under 
this  section  that  even  though  claims 
for  the  tax  paid  in  1933  may  have 
heretofore  been  filed  on  P.  T.  Form 
24.  that  it  will  lx  necessary  tf)  refile 
claims  for  the  1933  floor  stex'k  taxes 
on  these  new  forms  to  be  pre])ared 
and  issued,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  to  be  promulgated  under 
Title  Vn. 

The  statute  of  limitations  for  fil¬ 
ing  of  claims  as  provided  in  l  itle 
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VII  is  July  1.  1937.  whereas  the 
statute  of  limitations  for  floor  stock 
taxes  oil  stocks  on  hand  January  6. 
1936  is  l)eceml)er  31.  1936. 

Also  similar  to  .Section  f)02.  no 
claim  for  refund  of  floor  stock  taxes 
less  than  SIO.  will  be  entered  hy 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue. 

To  obtain  a  refund  the  claimant 
must  e.stal)lish  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue — 

"(a)  That  he  bore  the  burden  of 
such  amount  and  has  not  l)een  re¬ 
lieved  tliereul  nor  reimbursed  there¬ 
for  nor  shifted  such  burden,  directly 
or  indirectly.  (1)  through  inclusion 
of  such  amount  by  the  claimant,  or 
by  any  nerson  directly  or  indirectly 
under  his  control,  or  having  control 
over  him,  or  subject  to  the  same 
common  control,  in  the  i)rice  of  any 
article  with  respect  to  which  a  tax 
was  imuosed  under  the  i)rovisions 
of  such  Act,  or  in  the  price  of  any 
article  processed  from  any  commodi¬ 
ty  with  res|)ect  to  which  a  tax  was 
imposeil  under  such  Act,  or  in  any 
charge  or  fee  for  services  or  ])ro- 
cessing;  (2)  through  reduction  of 
the  price  iiaid  for  any  such  com¬ 
modity:  or  (3)  in  any  manner  what¬ 
soever:  and  that  no  understanding  or 
agreement,  written  or  (•••al,  exists 
whereby  be  may  lie  relieved  of  the 
Inirden  of  such  amount,  be  reim- 
Inirsed  therefor,  or  may  shift  the 
burden  thereof :  or 
■‘(b)  That  he  has  rejiaid  uncon¬ 
ditionally  such  amount  to  his  vendee 

(1)  who  bore  the  burden  thereof, 

(2)  who  has  not  been  relieved  there¬ 
of  nor  reimbursed  therefor,  nor 
shitted  such  burden,  directlv  or  in¬ 
directly,  and  (3)  who  is  not  entitle*! 
to  receive  any  reimbursemetit  there¬ 
for  irom  any  other  source,  or  to  be 
relieved  of  such  burden  in  any  man¬ 
ner  whatsoever." 

lliesc  form.s  (or  refiiiul  will,  like 
Forms  71  and  72.  be  supported  by 
affidavit. 

rite  statute  also  provides  that  no 
suit,  whether  hrought  before  or  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Revenue  Law 
of  19.36.  .shall  1k‘  maintained  in  any 
court  for  refund,  recouimient,  set¬ 
off  or  credit  of  any  tax  under  this 
Act  before  the  expiration  of  18 
months  from  the  date  of  filing  a 
claim  therefor  under  Title  \’II  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1936;  nor  shall 
any  action  be  maintained  in  any 
court  after  the  expiration  of  two 
years  from  the  date  of  mailing  by 
the  Commissioner  to  the  claimant 
of  a  notice  of  disallowance  of  his 
claim. 

The  Court  of  Claims  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Courts  of  the  United  States  are 
given  jurisdiction  of  cases  under  this 
title. 

There  is  set  up  under  Title  VTI  a 
Board  of  Review  to  be  appointed 
by  the  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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riiis  Board  is  vested  with  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  proceedings  under  Title  VI  I 
of  the  .\ct  to  review  the  allowance 
or  the  disallowance  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  claim  for  refund  and  to 
<letermine  the  amount  of  refund  due 
any  claimant  with  resnect  to  such 
claim. 

.\  period  of  three  months  is  al¬ 
lowed  from  the  time  of  the  decision 
by  the  Commissioner  for  appeal  by 
the  claimant  to  the  Board  of  Re¬ 
view.  Unless  an  appeal  is  taken 
within  such  three  months  period  the 
decision  of  the  Commi.ssioner  be¬ 

comes  final. 

The  Board  is  given  authority  to 
issue  subpoena  for  witnesses,  take 
testimony,  and  conduct  its  proceed¬ 
ings  in  accordance  with  such  rules 
of  jmactice  and  ])rocedure  (other 

than  rules  of  evidence )  as  the 

Board  may  jmescrihe  with  the  ap- 

])roval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  and  in  accordance  with  rules  ap¬ 
plicable  in  ctnirts  of  eciuity  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  the  claimant  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  be  repre.se'nted  by  counsel, 
to  have  witnesses  subpoenaed,  and 
to  examine  and  cross  examine  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  Board  shall  have  pfiwer 
to  compel  the  ])roduction  of  any 
necessary  returns,  books,  jtapers, 
records,  et  cetera,  from  any  place 
in  the  United  States  at  any  desig¬ 
nated  place  of  hearing,  and  to  re- 
([uire  the  taking  of  (lepositions  hy 
any  designated  individual  competent 
to  admini.ster  oath. 

The  statute  further  provides  for 
a  review  of  the  decision  of  the  Board 
by  the  Circuit  Court  of  .\])]x*als  of 
the  United  States  of  any  circuit 
where  the  claimant  resides  or  has 
his  princii)al  place  of  business,  or  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
.Apjx'als  for  the  District  of  Col- 
uml)ia. 

The  statute  further  jirovides  for 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
writ  of  certiorari. 

Where  the  refund  claim  is  for 
an  amount  jtaid  or  collected  as  ])ro- 
cessing  taxes  it  is  provided  that  it 
shall  lx?  prima  facie  evidence  that 
the  burden  of  such  amount  was 
borne  by  the  claimant  to  the  extent 
that  the  average  margin  per  unit 
for  the  commodity  was  lower  during 
the  tax  period  than  the  average  mar¬ 
gin  was  before  and  after  the  tax. 

If  the  average  margin  during  the 
tax  period  was  not  lower  it  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  that  none  of  the 
Iturden  of  the  tax  was  borne  by  the 
claimant,  but  that  the  ta.x  was 
shifted  to  others. 


There  is  set  up  a  complicated 
formula  for  determining  the  average 
margin  for  the  tax  period  and  the 
average  margin  for  the  j)eriod  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  tax. 

It  is  further  provided  that  either 
the  claimant  or  the  Commi.ssioner 
may  rebut  this  presumption  by  cer¬ 
tain  evidence  wbich  is  suggested  in 
subdivision  (e)  of  Section  907. 

When  the  regulations  and  forms 
are  available,  members  will  be  ad¬ 
vised  of  that  fact,  and  the  form.s  for 
claims  for  refund  and  regulations 
will  lx*  obtainable  from  the  collec¬ 
tors  in  the  re.s]X‘Ctive  collection  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  liureau  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

Re:  Capital  Slock  Tax 
Y  Section  401  of  the  1936  Reve¬ 
nue  .Act  the  capital  stock  tax, 
heretofore  $1.40  for  each  $1,000  of 
the  declared  value  was  amended  to 
imjxtse  a  ca])ital  stock  tax  of  $1.(X) 
for  each  $1.()00  of  the  declared  value. 

The  jwinted  capital  stock  tax 
forms  were  sent  out  to  Collectors 
.showing  the  $1.40  rate  per  $1,000 
])rior  to  the  change  in  the  rate  by 
Congress.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Collectors  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  have  lx*en  informed  of  this 
change  and  directed  to  notify  ta.x- 
payers  of  the  change,  but  (xit  of  an 
abundance  of  caution  this  statement 
seems  to  lx*  in  order  in  tbe  intere.st 
of  f»ur  memlxrs. 

.As  a  result  of  the  change  in  the 
capital  stfx'k  tax.  a  new  valuation 
may  be  made  in  the  returns  which 
must  be  filed  and  the  tax  imifl  there¬ 
on  not  later  than  July  31.  19.36. 

The  controllers  are  doubtless 
familiar  with  the  pitfalls  which  you 
are  likely  to  encounter  upon  a  low 
declaration  of  capital  value.  This  is 
true  because  of  the  e.xcess  jtrofits  ta.x 
jihases  of  the  statute,  and  while  you 
may  save  upon  a  low  declaration  of 
value,  you  might  incur  greater  ta.xes 
as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the 
excess  profits  tax  rates. 

Let  us  assume  that  for  your  cal¬ 
endar  or  the  fiscal  year  1936  you 
were  not  affected  hy  a  low  declara¬ 
tion  of  value:  but  let  us  further  as¬ 
sume  that  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress  there  was  no  change  in  the 
capital  stock  tax  rate  and  no  privi¬ 
lege  granted  taxpayers  of  changing 
the  valuation  (and  it  might  even  l)e 
embarrassing  if  a  change  in  valua¬ 
tion  were  attempted  which  could  not 
lx  justified).  Let  us  assume  that 
Congress  graduated  upward  the  ex¬ 
cess  profits  tax  rates,  if  a  value  too 
low  was  previously  declared  severe 
penalties  of  low  declaration  of  capi- 
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tal  values  would  be  encountered  if 
you  happened  to  have  a  good  year  or 
years,  following  1936,  in  the  event 
there  was  an  upward  graduation  of 
the  excess  profits  tax  brackets,  after 
1936. 

There  are  quite  a  few  new  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936, 
the  principal  ones  being  the  gradu¬ 
ation  in  the  normal  tax  rate  of  8% 
on  the  first  $2,000;  11%  on  the 
next  $13,000;  13%  on  the  next 
$25,000,  and  15%  on  the  remainder, 
as  well  as  the  surtax  on  undistribut¬ 
ed  profits  graduated  from  7%  to 
27  % ;  the  7  %  applying  to  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  undistributed  net  income 
not  in  excess  of  10%  of  the  ad¬ 
justed  net  income  and  increasing  up 
to  27%  on  that  portion  in  excess  of 
60%  of  the  adjusted  net  income. 

From  time  to  time  when  interpre¬ 
tations  can  be  made  that  seem  to 
justify  a  statement,  such  statement 
will  be  made  to  our  members,  but 
there  are  many  phases  in  the  Reve¬ 
nue  Act  of  1936  which  are  so  de¬ 
pendent  upon  varying  facts  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  which  would  re¬ 
quire  so  many  qualifications  that  ad¬ 
vice  in  the  absence  of  specific  infor¬ 
mation  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
reader. 

ONGRESS  enacted  the  so-called 
Walsh-Healey  Government  Con¬ 
tracts  bill  known  as  S.  3055,  Public 
No.  846  of  the  74th  Congress,  sign¬ 
ed  by  the  President  June  30.  1936. 
(A  short  synopsis  of  that  bill  is  ap¬ 
pended  ) . 


Congress  also  passed  a  bill  of 
w'hich  little  has  appeared  in  the 
press.  This  is  known  as  S.2039.  by 
the  provisions  of  which  it  was  made 
unlawful  for  any  person,  knowing¬ 
ly,  to  transport  or  cause  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  or  to  aid  or  abet  in  trans¬ 
porting,  in  interstate  or  foreign  com¬ 
merce.  any  such  person  so  trans¬ 
ported  for  the  purpose  of  obstruct¬ 
ing  or  in  any  manner  interfering 
with  the  rights  of  peaceful  picketing 
at  the  time  of  any  labor  controversy 
regarding  the  w'ages,  hours  or  work¬ 
ing  conditions. 

The  Act  imposes  a  fine  up  to  $5,- 
000  or  imprisonment  to  not  exceed 
10  years,  or  both,  upon  conviction 
for  violation  of  its  terms. 


There  has  heretofore  been  sent 
you  an  outline  and  synopsis  of  H.R. 
8442.  the  so-called  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Price  Discrimination  Act.  and 
it  should  be  pointed  out  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  the  bill  as  enacted  does 
not  contain  the  so-called  wholesale 


differential  provision  and  another 
provision  which  was  originally  in 
the  bill — the  so  called  anti-basing 
point  provision  requiring  all  prices 
to  be  made  f.o.b.  point  of  origin. 


Congress  also  enacted  the  so-call¬ 
ed  George-Deen  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  Bill,  H.R.  12120,  Public  No. 
673  of  the  74th  Congress,  a  synop¬ 
sis  of  which  is  appended. 

These  Bills  Will  Be  Back 
Next  Session 

For  the  reason  that  many  of  the 
legislative  proposals  made  in  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  just  closed  failed 
of  enactment,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  bills  which  failed,  because 
they  w’ill  be  re-introduced  in  the 
coming  session  of  Congress  : 


The  so-called  Wheeler-Rayburn 
bill,  S.  3744,  failed  of  passage.  This 
bill  would  extend  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
would  delegate  to  that  body  authori¬ 
ty  to  investigate  business  practices, 
etc.,  upon  the  direction  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  or  Congress,  or  upon  its  own 
initiative. 


S.  5,  the  so-called  Copeland  Food 
and  Drug  bill.  This  bill  would  reg¬ 
ulate  commerce  in  adulterated  and 
misbranded  foods ;  it  provides  defi¬ 
nitions  and  standards  for  foods ;  it 
establishes  tolerances  and  places 
regulation  of  advertising  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  I'rade 
Commission. 


The  Guffey  Coal  Bill,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  as  H.R.  12800.  after  the 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  nullifying  the 
previous  Guffey  Coal  Act.  likewise 
failed  of  enactment.  Much  consum¬ 
er  opposition  was  directed  against 
this  bill  because  of  its  price-fixing 
provisions,  as  well  as  by  employers 
in  the  coal  fields  because  of  the  labor 
provisions  which  it  contained. 


The  so-called  Black-Smith  bill 
providing  for  the  registration  of 
lobbyists  and  which  required  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  attempting  to  in¬ 
fluence  legislation  or  dealing  with 
administrative  bureaus  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government  to  regis¬ 
ter.  report  expenses,  etc.,  failed  of 
passage  because  of  rejection  by  the 
House  by  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  dis¬ 


agreement  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House. 


The  Design  Copyright  Bills — the 
Sirovich  bill,  the  Duffy  bill  with  the 
Vandenberg  amendment,  which  bills 
proposed  an  amendment  to  our 
copyright  law  permitting  the  de¬ 
signers  of  prints,  styles  in  wearing 
apparel  and  other  articles  to  copy¬ 
right  their  creations,  failed  to  be¬ 
come  law.  S.  3047  passed  the  Sen¬ 
ate  but  was  not  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 


The  so-called  Wagner  Housing 
Rill,  by  the  provisions  of  which  a 
housing  agency  would  have  been 
created  to  promote  construction  of 
low  rental  houses  by  the  granting  of 
federal  loans,  passed  the  Senate  but 
failed  to  receive  House  sanctions. 


The  Ellenbogen  Textile  Control 
Bill,  which  was  known  as  the  “little 
NRA”  for  the  textile  industry,  also 
failed  of  passage. 


The  Black-Connery  Thirty-hour 
week  bills,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Black  of  Alabama  and  Congress¬ 
man  Connery  of  Massachusetts, 
failed  of  passage,  hut  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  brought  before  our  legisla¬ 
tive  bodies  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 


The  O’Mahoney  bill.  S.  3363,  un- 
fler  the  provisions  of  which  all  cor¬ 
porations  engaged  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  would  be  placed  under  Fed¬ 
eral  license,  likewise  failed  of  en¬ 
actment. 


Numerous  bills  were  introduced 
proposing  Con.stitutional  amend¬ 
ments  restricting  the  powers  of  the 
courts,  and  permitting  the  States  the 
right  to  fix  minimum  wages  and 
maximum  hours,  but  failed  to  re¬ 
ceive  serious  consideration. 


S.  2255  and  H.  R.  5735,  intro¬ 
duced  respectively  by  Senator  Neely 
and  Mr.  Biermann  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  declared  unlawful  the  misrep¬ 
resentation  of  the  component  parts 
of  boots  and  shoes  and  which  au¬ 
thorized  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  prescribe  regulations  for 
identifying  the  component  parts  of 
boots  and  shoes,  was  likewise  de¬ 
feated. 


The  Tydings  bill  providing  for 
resale  price  maintenance.  S.  3822, 
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which  declared  contracts  for  resale 
price  maintenance,  at  the  price  des¬ 
ignated  on  the  package,  should  not 
be  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust 
laws,  when  not  illegal  in  the  States 
where  such  contracts  were  made, 
did  not  receive  Congressional  sanc- 


It  is  considered  inevitable  that 
most  of  these  hills  enumerated  alwve 
and  possibly  others  not  enumerated 
will  be*  re-introduced  in  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  and  that  is  the 
purpose  of  re-directing  them  to  your 
attention  at  this  time. 


Certain  bills  proposing  legislation 
for  the  lilKwalization  of  the  so-called 
Social  Security  .\ct — Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  and  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions.  etc.,  were  introduced  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress  but  failed 
of  passage,  some  of  which  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  will  he  enacted  into  law  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  .\t  the 
appropriate  time  you  will  be  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  proposals  to  be  made  by 
the  .\dministration  for  amendments 
to  this  legislation. 


You  are  also  aware  of  our  efforts 
which  resulted  in  the  introduction  of 
a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Stolen 
Property  .\ct  reducing  the  amount 
of  thefts  to  give  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  jurisdiction  under  the  .^ct 
from  $5,000  to  $500.  The  matter  is 
being  investigated  and  will  be  re¬ 
ported  on  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress  after  this  bill  is  re-intro¬ 
duced. 

Throngs  the  efforts  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  we  were  fortunate  in 
having  a  paragraph  included  in  the 
Canadian  Reciprocal  Treaty,  which 
resulted  in  the  Canadian  Parliament 
enacting  a  statute  under  the  terms 
of  which  Canadian  citizens  return¬ 
ing  from  the  United  States  to  Can¬ 
ada  can  carry  into  Canada,  duty 
free,  purchases  made  in  the  United 
States  up  to  $100.  Under  the  same 
conditions  and  limitations  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  returning  from  Canada 
can  bring  into  the  United  States, 
duty  free,  up  to  $100.  goods  pur¬ 
chased  in  Canada.  The  informa¬ 
tion  reaching  us  is  that  this  is  high¬ 
ly  beneficial  to  the  retail  establish¬ 
ments  situated  along  the  border,  it 
having  lx;en  estimated  that  in  one 
border  city  alone  the  annual  sales 
will  equal  one  million  dollars. 


Also  in  the  list  of  bills  that  were 
passed,  there  became  efifective,  by 
Presidential  approval,  on  June  20, 
1936.  House  Joint  Resolution  No. 
444.  authorizing  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  investigate  and  re¬ 
port  to  the  next  session  of  Congress 
regarding  agricultural  income,  and 
the  financial  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  of  agricultural  procedures  gen¬ 
erally. 

This  is  important  l)ecause  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  under 
its  provisions,  is  authorized  (1)  to 
investigate  and  report  the  extent  of 
the  decline  of  agricultural  income  in 
recent  years  including  the  amount 
and  percentage  of  such  decline. 

(2)  The  extent  of  increases  or 
decreases  in  recent  years  in  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  principal  corporations 
engaged  in  the  S.ALE,  manufactur¬ 
ing.  warehousing  or  processing  of 
farm  products,  (and  this  would  in¬ 
clude  cotton  or  foreign  products  or 
their  derivities  which  are  sold  in 
our  stores)  as  compared  with  the 
decline  in  agricultural  income. 

(3)  The  proportion  of  total  con¬ 
sumer  cost  of  representative  prod¬ 
ucts  which  the  consumer  pays  the 
retailer  for  farm  products,  as  com- 
])ared  with  what  is  received  by  the 
farmers  for  such  products. 

(4)  The  financial  position  of  the 
l)rincipal  corporations  engaged  in 
*****  Distribution  and  Marketing 
f)f  the  representative  major  products 
manufactured  from  such  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  including — 

fa)  The  cajntalization  and  assets; 

(b)  The  investment,  costs,  profits, 
and  rates  of  return  of  such  corpora¬ 
tions  ; 

(c  )  The  salaries  of  the  officers  of 
such  companies ; 
and 

(d)  The  extent  to  which  said  cor- 
jwrations  avoid  income  taxes,  if  at 
all.  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
officers  receiving  sucli  salaries  paid 
income  taxes  thereon. 

(5) .  The  extent  of  concentration 
of  control  and  of  monopoly  in  the 
*****Distribution  and  Alarketing  of 
representative  major  farm  products. 

$300,000  is  made  available  for 
this  investigation,  and  there  is  also 
made  available  any  un-expended 
balance  of  a  previous  appropriation 
of  $150,000  made  by  the  last  session 
of  the  74th  Congress. 

Our  members  will  doubtless  be 
asked  to  answer  some  questionnaires 
on  the  basis  of  this  resolution. 


Analysis  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Bill  S.  30S3, 
Public  No.  846,  of  the  74th  Congress 

The  Walsh-Healey  bill,  S.  3055,  Pub¬ 
lic  No.  846,  of  the  74th  Congress, 
was  signed  by  the  President  on  June  30, 
1936,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  vest¬ 
ed  with  authority  to  administer  the  .Act. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  .Act,  all 
firms  contracting  with  the  Government  to 
sell  to  the  Government  supplies,  in 
amounts  of  $10,000  or  more,  must  in¬ 
clude  in  such  contract  the  following  pro¬ 
visions  : 

(.1).  That  the  vendee  is  a  manufactur¬ 
er  or  a  “regular  dealer”  in  the  com¬ 
modity  sold.  This  provision  is  included 
in  the  .Act  to  prevent  the  abuse  known 
as  “i)eddling”  or  so-called  “office-under- 
the-hat  operators” ; 

(2).  That  the  vendee  will  pay  the  em- 
j)loyees  engaged  in  the  furnishing  of  the 
materials  or  supplies  called  for  by  the 
contract  an  amount  of  wages  not  less 
than  the  minimum  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  the  “prevailing 
minimum  wages"  for  similar  work  “in 
the  locality”  where  the  work  is  per¬ 
formed  ; 

(3).  That  there  will  be  no  deduction 
from  the  emi)lovees’  wages  by  the  ent- 
ployer  or  any  rebate  re<iuired  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  of  the  employees;  and 

(4).  That  the  vendee  will  not  employ 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  materials,  etc., 
called  for  under  the  contract,  any  person 
more  than  8  hours  a  day  or  40  hours  a 
week. 

(5).  Under  certain  conditions  set  forth 
in  Section  6  of  the  .Act,  the  Secretary 
of  LalH)r  is  given  the  authority  to  per¬ 
mit  the  vendor,  upon  the  written  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  head  of  the  contracting 
agency  or  department  and  the  agreement 
of  the  contractor,  to  modify  the  terms 
of  an  existing  contract  resiiecting  mini¬ 
mum  rates  of  pay  and  maximum  hours 
of  labor  as  the  Secretary  may  find  nec¬ 
essary  and  proper  in  the  public  interest 
in  order  to  prevent  injury  and  undue 
hardships.  It  is  further  provided  that 
when  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  per¬ 
mit  an  increase  in  the  maximum  hours 
of  labor  stipulated  in  the  contract  the 
rate  of  pay  set  for  any  overtime  shall 
not  be  less  than  one  and  one-half  the 
basic  hourly  rate  to  be  received  by  the 
employee  working  overtime. 

(6).  That  no  convict  labor  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  production  of  the  materials 
or  equipment  supplied: 

(7).  That  no  female  person  under  18 
>ears  of  age  and  no  male  person  under 
16  years  of  age  will  be  employed  in  the 
I)roduction  of  the  materials  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  under  the  contract. 

(8).  Subdivision  (e)  of  section  1  pro¬ 
vides  “that  no  fart  of  such  contract  will 
be  performed  nor  will  any  of  the  ma¬ 
terials.  supplies,  articles,  or  equipment  to 
l)e  manufactured  or  furnished  under  said 
contract  be  manufactured  or  fabricated 
in  any  plants,  factories,  buildings,  or 
surroundings  or  under  working  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  unsanitary  or  hazardous 
or  dangerous  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  employees  engaged  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  said  contract.”  This  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  that  the  provisions  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  paragraph  apply  with  like  force 
and  effect  to  the  principal  as  well  as  the 
subcontractor. 

f9).  It  is  further  provided  in  subdi¬ 
vision  (e)  of  section  1  that  “compliance 
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with  the  safety,  sanitary  and  factory  in¬ 
spection  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the 
work  or  part  thereof  is  to  be  performed 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  compli¬ 
ance  with  this  subsection.” 

(10) .  Section  2  provides  penalties  for 
violations  as  set  forth  and  iti  addition 
the  agency  of  the  L’nitetl  States  enter¬ 
ing  into  such  contract  which  is  found 
to  have  been  violated  shall  have  the  right 
to  cancel  the  same  and  make  open-mar¬ 
ket  purchases  or  enter  into  other  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  completion  of  the  original 
contract,  charging  any  additional  cost  to 
the  original  contractor. 

(11) .  Section  2  further  provides  that 
amounts  withheld  or  recovered  from  the 
contractor  by  the  Government  as  under¬ 
payments  of  wages  shall  be  paid,  on 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  directly 
to  the  employees  who  have  ^en  paid 
less  than  the  minimum  rates  of  pay  as 
set  forth  in  such  contract;  but  provides 
that  the  claims  by  employees  for  such 
payments  shall  be  made  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  actual  notice  to  the 
contractor  of  the  withholding  or  recov¬ 
ery  of  such  sums  by  the  United  States. 

(12) .  Section  3  directs  the  Comptroll¬ 
er  General  to  distribute  a  blacklist  to  all 
agencies  of  the  United  States  contain¬ 
ing  the  names  of  all  persons  or  firms 
found  by  the  Secretary  of  Lalx)r  to  have 
breached  any  of  the  agreements  or  rep¬ 
resentations  recjuired  by  this  .\ct,  and 
that  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  other¬ 
wise  recommends  no  contracts  shall 
thereafter  for  a  period  of  three  years  be 
awarded  to  such  persons  or  firm  or  to 
any  firm,  corpt)ration,  partnership,  or  as¬ 
sociation,  in  which  such  blacklisted  i)er- 
sons  or  blacklisted  firms  have  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest. 

(13) .  Section  9  contains  what  may 
prove  to  be  a  “bone  of  contention”.  It 
states,  "This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  pur¬ 
chases  of  such  materials,  supplies,  arti¬ 
cles,  or  equipment,  as  may  usually  be 
bought  in  the  open-market.” 

(14) .  Because  of  the  Government  prac¬ 
tice  of  requiring  bids  upon  specifications 
only,  it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  as  to 
whether  this  requirement  will  be  aban¬ 
doned  and  what  definitions  or  rules  will 
be  promulgated  as  to  what  commodities 
“may  usually  be  liought  in  the  open- 
market.” 

(15) .  Section  9  specifically  exempts 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Act  perish¬ 
ables,  including  dairy,  livestock,  and 
nursery  products,  or  agricultural  or  farm 
products  processed  for  first  sale  by  the 
original  producers;  as  well  as  contracts 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  or  the  products  thereof. 

(16) .  Section  9  further  provides  that 
the  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  carriage 
or  freight  of  persons  by  vessel,  airplane, 
bus,  truck,  express  or  railway  line  where 
published  tariff  rates  are  in  effect  or  to 
common  carriers  subject  to  the  Com¬ 
munications  Act  of  1934. 

(17) .  The  Act  does  not  apply  to  any 
contracts  entered  into  pursuant  to  invi¬ 
tations  for  bids  until  W  days  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act,  which  was  June 
30,  1936. 

(18) .  Section  11  provides  further, 
“That  the  provisions  requiring  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  representations  with  respect 
to  minimum  wages  shall  apply  only  to 
purchases  or  contracts  relating  to  such 
industries  as  have  been  the  subject  mat¬ 


ter  of  a  determination  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.” 

Analysis  of  the  George-Deen  Vocational 
Education  Bill — Public  No.  673  of  the 
74th  Congress-  -H.  R.  12120. 

^HIS  bill  became  law  on  June  8,  1936, 

by  Presidential  approval  but  does  not 
become  effective  under  its  provisions  un¬ 
til  July  1,  1937. 

Under  its  provisions  there  is  an  au¬ 
thorization  for  an  annual  appropriation 
after  July  1,  1937  of  $12,000,000  for 
agricultural  education,  trade  and  indus¬ 
trial  education,  and  home-economics  edu¬ 
cation,  and  it  is  provided  that  the  $12,- 
000,000  will  be  divirled  equally  between 
the  three  phases  of  education  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

Second,  there  is  an  authorization  for 
an  annual  appropriation  after  July  1, 
1937  of  $1,000,000  for  teacher  training  m 
vocational  education. 

Third,  there  is  an  authorization  for  an 
appropriation  of  $1,300,000  in  addition 
to  the  other  two  amounts  hereinabove 
mentioned  for  training  in  the  distribu¬ 
tive  fiebls. 

Fourth,  between  July  1,  1937  and  July 
1,  1942,  it  is  recpiired  that  States  match 
by  State  or  local  funds  or  both  50  per 
cent  of  the  appropriation  authorized  un¬ 
der  this  section ;  60  per  cent  l)etween 
July  1,  1942  and  June  30.  1943;  70  per 
cent  between  1943  and  1944,  and  80  per 
cent  between  1944  and  1945 ;  90  per  cent 
between  1945  and  1946,  and  annually  there¬ 
after  will  be  required  to  match  100  per 
cent  of  the  appropriation  authorized  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Fifth,  it  is  obvious  from  Section  1  of 
the  Act  that  in  the  allotment  the  rural 
communities  are  getting  the  break  as 
against  the  industrial  communities  be¬ 
cause  of  the  two-thirds  allocation  pro¬ 
vision. 

The  portion  in  which  we  are  particu¬ 
larly  interested  is  section  2  which  pro¬ 
vides  in  addition  to  other  sums  as  here¬ 
inabove  stated.  $1,200,000  to  be  allotted  to 
the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  in  the  proportion  that  their  total 
population  bears  to  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
last  preceding  census  of  the  United 


for  each  desirable  account  ob¬ 
tained.  Twenty-five  cents  would 
be  an  equitable  sum  in  one 
store  where  it  would  not  be 
enough  in  another.  Depends 
entirely  upon  the  store.  Ex¬ 
planation  of  the  plan,  encour¬ 
agement  and  advice  should  be 
given  each  store  member  per¬ 
sonally  and  individually.  To 
do  so  in  groups  or  meetings  is 
less  effective.  Instill  in  their 
minds  that  the  extra  compen¬ 
sation  is  not  a  reward  or  prize 
but  an  expression  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  work  well  done ; 

11.  Open  regular  accounts  for  the 
Budget  or  Installment  custom- 


States,  and  pruvides  that  the  money  so 
appropriated  shall  be  used  for  the  sal¬ 
aries  and  necessary  traveling  expenses 
of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of, 
and  MAINTENAN'CF  OF  TKACH- 
FR  TRAINING  IN  DISTRIBUTEE 
OCCUPATIONAL  SUBJECTS  L\ 
SUCH  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

You  will  note  in  section  2  that  the 
language  with  reference  to  the  matching 
is  different  from  the  language  of  section 
1,  in  that  section  2  does  not  provide 
"shall  l)e  required  to  match  by  State  or 
local  funds  or  both.  50  per  cent  of  the 
appropriation  Section  2  provides, 

"and  re(|uired  to  be  matched  in  the  same 
proiH)rtions.” 

I  am  uticertain  whether,  if  the  Stale 
of  Massachusetts  refused  to  appropriate 
let  us  say  $25,000  for  a  school  to  match 
$25,000  from  the  Government,  under  this 
Act,  the  E'ederal  Government  would 
make  an  appropriation  under  this  .Act 
if  the  City  of  Boston  instead  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  made  the  appropriation 
to  the  same  school  engaged  in  training 
vocational  teachers. 

Some  interpretation  of  this  language 
must  be  matle  by  the  Department  of 
\T)cational  Education  before  it  is  entire¬ 
ly  clear. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  6  part 
time  schools  may  be  set  up  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  employees  in  retail  fields,  and  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  .Act  are 
matched  50-50  by  the  States. 

A’ on  will  notice  in  section  6  this  cl.iuse, 
“except  that  the  appropriations  made  by 
this  .Act  for  distributive  occupationak 
subjects  shall  be  limited  to  part-time 
and  evening  schools  as  provided  in  said 
.Act  of  Februarv  23,  1917,  for  trade, 
home-economics  and  industrial  subjects, 
and  as  qualified  by  the  provisions  of  this 
section.” 

This  means  as  I  interpret  it  that  a 
full-time  school  for  the  training  of  retail 
employees  could  not  receive  funds  under 
this  Act.  It  must  be  a  part-time  or  even¬ 
ing  school. 

That  provision  deals  solely  with 
pupils  and  I  do  not  interpret  the  .Act 
with  reference  to  the  teacher  training  sec¬ 
tion  as  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  funds 
under  this  .Act  if  the  condition  precedent 
of  a  State  appropriation  for  a  school 
was  made. 


ers.  Notify  these  customers  by 
letter,  suggesting  the  use  of  this 
extra  service  without  further 
arrangement ; 

12.  Never  decline  an  account  by 
letter.  Write  the  doubtful  or 
bad  applicant  a  letter  to  come 
in  for  further  interview.  The 
really  bad  ones  won’t  bother 
you  and  very  often  you  can 
save  a  sale  by  suggesting  the 
Will  Call.  Or  you  might  get 
additional  information  which 
saves  the  account ; 

13.  Make  an  additional  copy  of  the 
original  application  for  sales 
promotion  and  inactive  follow¬ 
up; 


Credit  Sales  Building 
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14.  Winn  the  wife  opens  the  ac¬ 
count  send  a  letter  to  the  hus- 
IkukI  calling  his  attention  to  the 
men's  department; 

15.  Those  approving  bank  checks 
should  carry  new  application 
forms  at  all  times.  This  is  one 
of  the  lx*st  times  to  suggest  an 
accoimt ; 

16.  Hreak  down  your  credit  report. 
Take  the  names  of  relatives, 
friends  and  acquaintances  of 
the  credit  applicant  and  solicit 
their  account.  A  good  credit 
rei)ort  will  supply  you  with  the 
credit  standing  of  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  close  associates  and  save 
the  cost  of  an  additional  credit 
reix)rt.  Advise  these  prospec¬ 
tive  customers  that  an  account 
waits  upon  the  mere  formality 
of  signing  a  card  and  returning 
in  a  business  reply  envelope ; 

17.  Supply  your  lending  Library 
with  l)ook  marks.  Print  a  short 
credit  application  blank  on  both 
sides.  The  average  jjerson  will 
see  that  bid  for  patronage  many 
times  during  the  time  spent  in 
reading  a  single  book.  A  per¬ 
sonal  appeal; 

18.  Contact  your  Budget  Account 
customers  before  the  last  pay¬ 
ment  has  been  made.  Do  not 
allow  the  account  to  suffer  an 
abrupt  death.  The  budget 
Sales  Manager  will  see  to  it  by 
working  on  the  account  w'hen  it 
is  half  paid  and  frequently  be¬ 
fore  then.  The  longer  you  pro¬ 
long  the  life  of  the  account  the 
more  firmly  you  weld  that  cus¬ 
tomer  to  your  store.  Each 
salesman  should  keep  a  record 
of  his  Budget  Customers  ac¬ 
cording  to  due  date  and  follow 
them  up  from  a  sales  angle  as 
strictly  as  should  the  collection 
de]>artment  for  payment,  and 
with  as  much  diplomacy.  The 
Credit  Sales  Office  should  place 
the  salesman’s  name  on  the 
ledger  card  and  notify  him  as 
to  the  status  of  the  account. 
Telephone  calls  suggesting 
something  of  interest  bring  re¬ 
sults  ; 

19.  After  a  number  of  payments 
have  been  made  send  a  notice 
to  your  customer  inviting  addi¬ 
tions  without  a  change  in  terms. 
Simply  add  the  customary 
carrying  charges  for  the  time 
extended  and  take  a  new  con¬ 
tract  ; 

20.  All  Home-Furnishing  groups 


should  have  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  Budget  or  divided 
payment  accounts  so  as  to  be 
able  to  increase  their  unit  sales ; 

21.  Ask  each  Department  Manager 
to  supply  you  with  a  list  of 
their  personal  friends,  relatives 
and  acquaintances  whom  they 
would  like  to  have  as  charge 
customers.  A  personal  letter  to 
these  persons,  using  the  name 
of  the  Department  Manager 
will  bring  unusual  results ; 

22.  Direct  mail  is  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  source  in  obtaining  new 
accounts  when  properly  plan¬ 
ned  and  executed; 

23.  Suggestions  that  may  help  in 
your  Direct  Mail  programme ; 

A  personal  letter; 

It  must  be  short,  concise, 
and  not  leave  the  prospective 
customer  in  doubt  as  to  its 
mission ; 

Create  the  desire  for  an 
account.  Show  its  usefulness 
and  do  not  cloud  the  issue 
by  injecting  other  matters 
which  are  aside  from  the 
main  objective; 

It  is  not  necessary  to  start 
your  letter  with  a  heading  Mrs. 
Daniel  D.  Harrison,  24(X)  16th 
St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Simply  start  with  the  date,  then 
Dear  Mrs.  Harrison.  Eliminat¬ 
ing  the  heading  saves  money 
and  is  a  direct  personal  appeal 
to  Mrs.  Harrison; 

The  test  of  a  good  letter : 

After  writing  a  letter  and 
reading  it  over  you  find  that 
your  prospective  customer 
might  well  wise  crack  by  say¬ 
ing,  so  what,  then  w'rite  an¬ 
other.  Before  using  any  let¬ 
ter  try  it  out  on  certain 
executives  who  can  give  you 
constructive  criticism.  Ask 
your  friends  or  relatives 
what  they  would  think  were 
it  received  by  them,  soliciting 
their  patronage.  Mail  one  to 


CONTROLLER  —  EXECUTIVE  — 
Over  eiKht  years  experience  in  retail 
stores.  Thoremgh  knowledge  of  the  en¬ 
tire  store  operations — Retail  method  of 
inventory,  expense  budgets,  merchandise 
control,  open-to-huy  methods,  retail  ac¬ 
counting.  internal  audit.  Department 
store  and  high-grade  specialty  store  ex¬ 
perience.  G-16  36. 


yourself.  Very  frequently 
you  can  detect  a  false  note 
when  viewing  it  as  the  re¬ 
cipient  ; 

24.  Mailing  lists : 

Break  your  mailing  lists 
into  at  least  ten  or  fifteen 
different  parts.  Do  not  send 
the  same  letter  to  the  same 
class  of  persons  solicited.  For 
example,  let  us  say  that  you 
have  two  thousand  persons  in 
a  certain  organization  to 
reach.  Break  the  list  into  ten 
parts.  Send  the  same  letter 
to  those  whose  names  begin 
with  A  and  B,  second  to  C 
and  D  and  third  to  E,  and  F, 
fourth  to  G  and  H.  fifth  to  I, 

J  and  K,  sixth  to  L  and  Me, 
seventh  to  M  and  N,  eighth 
to  O  and  P,  ninth  to  Q,  R, 
S,  and  T  and  the  tenth  to  U, 
V,  W,  X,  Y,  and  Z. 

In  this  way  you  practically 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  a 
number  of  persons  in  the 
same  office  getting  the  same 
letter  which  is  the  surest  way 
to  defeat  a  letter  even  though 
personal.  As  a  P.  S.  you 
might  add :  We  are  always 
in  readiness  to  give  you  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  cashing  of  checks 
— no  inconvenience  to  us 
whatever,  it  will  be  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  accomodate  you. 

These  few  suggestions  merely 
scratch  the  surface.  There  are 
numerous  ways  that  can  be  used  to 
induce  a  customer  to  open  an  ac¬ 
count  with  you,  but  it  is  not  enough 
to  bring  new  charge  customers  into 
your  store  without  something  to 
back  it  up.  Good  merchandise,  fair¬ 
ly  priced  and  courteous  prompt  ser¬ 
vice  is  the  only  known  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  customer  permanently. 

The  fast  moving  pace  set  by  to¬ 
day’s  Retail  Business  demands 
quick  thinking — and  the  faculty  to 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity. 
Credit  Sales  Consciousness  is  the 
opportunity.  Lets  get  it. 


I’ERSOXXEL-TR.MNTXG  DIREC¬ 
TOR,  8  years  chain  and  department  store 
experience.  Familiar  with  all  phases  of 
modern  personnel  practices  in  leading 
department  and  si)ecialty  stores  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  -Age  31,  married, 
college  education.  G-17-36. 
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turns  may  be  well  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  percentage  of  wrong- 
address  errors  made  by  salesclerks, 
including  such  forms  of  wrong  ad¬ 
dress  as  “not  known,”  "not  moved 
in,”  etc.,  is  as  low  as  .6%  of  total 
sent  transactions.  Conceding  that 
there  should  be  a  higher  return  on 
articles  sent  back  to  vendors,  we 
cannot  reconcile  the  fact  that  there 
the  percentage  is  3.8%  of  total  re¬ 
turns,  or  six  times  as  great. 

Now,  the  success  of  low  percent¬ 
age  for  clerks’  wrong  addresses  on 
regular  sales  is  closely  tied  up  with 
the  education  they  receive  from  the 
training  department,  impressing 
them  with  the  importance  of  the 
cost  factor  when  such  errors  are 
made.  We  have  attempted  to  bring 
this  same  point  of  view  to  the  mer¬ 
chandising  people ;  namely,  that 
their  vendor  returns  should  be 
handled  very  carefully  as  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  addressing,  or  as  to  their  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  vendor  prior  to  the 
time  of  sending  the  merchandise  out 
of  the  house.  I  don't  think  we  have 
been  as  successful  as  we  should  be, 
and  recently  to  bring  this  problem 
more  emphatically  to  the  buyers,  we 
have  set  an  arbitrary  double  charge 
against  the  selling  department, 
making  an  incorrect  return  which 
has  to  be  handled  more  than  once 
by  the  delivery  department. 

Whether  vendors’  returns  are  to 
lx‘  handled  from  a  central  room,  or 
from  separate  units,  is  a  problem 
to  lx*  decided  by  each  store,  and  the 
principle  on  which  to  make  a  de¬ 
cision  is  whether  it  is  less  expensive 
from  a  packing  and  production 
standpoint  to  bring  this  merchandise 
to  one  location,  or  whether  because 
of  the  physical  quantities  to  be 
moved,  it  is  less  expensive  to  send 
the  packing  and  wrapping  operation 
to  separate  units. 

Merchandise  Returns  to  Stock 

The  return  of  merchandise  to 
stock  for  re-sale  from  the  delivery 
is  another  routing  problem.  Here, 
again,  we  must  weigh  the  obvious 
aclvantages  of  direct  return  to  the 
selling  floor,  against  the  expediency 
of  disposing  of  a  volume  of  mer¬ 
chandise  so  returned  to  a  selling 
floor,  and  interfering  with  the  sell¬ 
ing  floor  operation.  Again  it  is  a 
problem  of  whether  the  character  of 
the  merchandise  is  style,  or  high 
value,  as  against  standard  staple 


stock  always  carrying  a  bulk  re¬ 
serve.  The  style  element,  involving 
display  and  customer  choice,  and 
a  short  selling  season,  warrants  di¬ 
rect  routing  from  the  delivery  to  the 
selling  floors  for  re-sale.  The  value 
of  jewelry  warrants  direct  handling 
to  the  selling  department,  to  avoid 
the  extra  handling  dangers  attend¬ 
ant  on  merchandise  highly  condu¬ 
cive  to  pilferage. 

The  receiving  problem  in  hand¬ 
ling  such  returns  can  be  greatly 
helped  by  the  merchandising  and 
delivery  groups.  If  the  salespeople 
can  sell,  to  stay  sold — which  in¬ 
volves  the  major  problem  of  selling 
training,  and  if  the  delivery  men 
are  convinced  of  their  part  as  sales¬ 
men  in  completing  a  sale,  the  ex- 
]x*nse  of  receiving  on  such  a  routing 
problem  would  be  appreciably  re¬ 
lieved. 

We  might  examine  some  of  the 
reserve  duties  of  receiving.  We 
originally  said  that  protection  of 
mercliandise  was  the  first  principle. 
The  word  "protection”  is  all-embrac¬ 
ing.  Basically,  we  in  receiving  must 
weigh  the  problem  as  to  whether 
each  department  should  have  a  re¬ 
mote  reserve  or  contain  its  entire 
reserve  on  the  selling  floor,  with 
only  a  removed  receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing  room. 

I  believe  the  mercliandising  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  well  aware  of  this 
problem  and  consider  this  factor  in 
any  selling-floor  layout. 

Planning  Space  for  Maxiinuin 
Usage 

Having  decided  for  remote  re¬ 
serve,  the  receiving  manager  is  defi¬ 
nitely  faced  with  the  proper  layout, 
and  I  would  add  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  space  should  always  be 
planned  for  maximum  usage.  Too 
often,  we  plan  for  peak  operations, 
and  it  is  that  type  of  planning  that 
kills  profits.  Normally,  to  operate 
comfortably  and  suffer  for  peaks  is 
invariably  more  profitable  than  the 
fearful  approach  as  to  a  cramped 
operation  during  a  peak  season. 

The  utilization  of  reserve  space 
may  be  improved  by  a  little  invent¬ 
ive  genius,  so  that  overhead  may 
be  used  to  advantage.  The  problem 
of  storing  lamp  shades  in  our  ware¬ 
house  reserve  was  neatly  answered 
by  the  designing  of  a  fixture  which 
was  high  enough  from  the  floor  to 
hold  floor  lamps  standing  upright. 


The  overhead  was  a  platform  con¬ 
taining  several  upright  inch  steel 
bars,  on  which  lamp  shades  could 
be  pyramided.  The  safety  of  this 
type  of  storage  as  to  damage  of  the 
lamp  shades  was  brought  about  by 
using  small  blocks  of  balsa  wood 
which  could  be  slipped  onto  the  rods 
between  each  lamp  shade,  making 
impossible  the  normal  damage  to 
which  parchment  shades,  particular¬ 
ly,  are  subject  from  telescopic  stack¬ 
ing  (even  though  tissue  paper  is 
normally  used  between  the  shades). 

Receiving  Department  Responsi¬ 
bility  for  Stock  Work 

In  ordinary  stock  work  the  line 
as  to  where  the  receiving  depart¬ 
ment  responsibility  begins  and  ends 
is  often  drawn  too  finely.  Under  the 
recent  code  operation,  with  a  limi¬ 
ted  number  of  hours  for  selling 
people,  we  found  that  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  expensive  to  take  care  of 
the  floor  stock  situation  in  heavy 
selling  departments,  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  sales  force  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Although  we  think  in  terms  of  a 
behind-the-scene  operation,  as  far 
as  all  receiving  stockwork  is  con¬ 
cerned.  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  stock  toys,  after  closing 
hours,  at  a  much  lower  salary,  can 
to  trained  to  become  familiar  enough 
with  a  selling  department’s  stock 
situation  to  do  the  usual  folding  and 
putting  away. 

In  addition,  it  is  somewhat  of  an 
indictment  to  think  that  well-j^aid 
salespeople  must  to  staggered  off 
selling  hours  to  do  this  type  of 
work.  A  satisfactory  and  economi¬ 
cal  solution  was  found  in  our  store 
by  the  use  of  junior  stock  Ixws  to 
do  the  work  after  store  hours,  and 
it  was  successfully  done,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  theory  still  prevailed 
that  selling  department  people  were 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  their 
own  stock  on  the  selling  floor. 

In  our  organization,  order-filling 
is  under  direct  supervision  of  the 
receiving  department,  and  this  par¬ 
ticular  operation  is  an  excellent  il¬ 
lustration  of  where  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  between  a  selling  func¬ 
tion  related  to  packing,  and  a  re¬ 
ceiving  department  function  of 
packing  related  to  reserving. 

If  the  receiving  manager  is  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  entire  store 
problem,  he  is  not  only  willing  to 
accept  the  order-filling  function  as 
an  economical  operation,  where 
quantities  of  merchandise  can  be 
filled  in  a  reserve  on  saleschecks.  as 
against  his  traffic  problem  of  send¬ 
ing  merchandise  to  the  selling  floors 
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to  be  packed  on  valuable  selling 
space.  He  will  be  keenly  alert  to 
offering  this  service  where  he  thinks 
the  principle  of  order-filling  applies. 

Pricing  and  Marking 

There  is  very  little  question  as  to 
the  protection  angle  of  the  receiving 
department,  where  checking  of  in¬ 
voices.  marking  and  maintaining  of 
correct  prices  are  concerned.  The 
whole  f)roblem  of  inventory  is  so 
closely  allied  with  correct  pricing 
that  the  controller’s  office  spends 
many  hours  worrying  about  the  re¬ 
ceiving  department’s  methods  in 
handling  this  problem.  It  is  true 
that  the  merchandising  people  are 
equally  responsible  for  efficient 
marking,  for  very  often  the  careless¬ 
ness  of  a  buyer  and  assistants  in  a 
given  department  in  pricing  invoices 
will  contribute  to  an  inventory 
shortage.  However,  it  is  my  con¬ 
tention  that  the  basic  errors  can 
well  be  caught  or  questioned  by 
well-trained  stock-reserve  supervis¬ 
ors,  as  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
price  lines  as  the  merchandising 
group. 

The  heavv’  expense  of  material 
and  lal)or  in  our  entire  pricing  struc¬ 
ture  is  worth  the  time  of  a  special¬ 
ist  in  any  large  organization. 

There  are  several  methods  in 
marking  and  pricing  which  we  have 
used,  other  than  individual  marking  ; 

1.  P>ulk-marking,  the  application  of 
which  is  quite  sensible  where 
large  quantities  of  merchandise, 
running  to  the  thousands  in  a 
given  purchase,  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  expensive  to  individu¬ 
ally  mark. 

2.  Pre-marking  of  merchandise  by 
vendor,  where,  in  the  process  of 

the  individual  articles 
in  the  factory,  it  is  no  more 
expensive,  from  the  vendor’s 
stand|wint,  to  use  the  store’s 
own  ticket  and  prescribed  mark¬ 
ing  notations — thus  avoiding  the 
space  necessary  for  marking  in 
the  store. 

3.  Automatic  and  basic  pricing  on 
staple  merchandise  where  price 
fluctuation  is  not  an  important 
factor,  and  the  controller  is  will¬ 
ing  to  permit  the  merchandise 
control  and  receiving  to  usurp 
the  functions  of  the  buyer — ^the 
buyer  also  being  agreeable. 

Soiled  and  Damaged  Merchandise 

Here  is  a  problem  which  has  been 
a  consistent  source  of  annoyance. 
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Day  after  day,  the  reserves  receive 
back  from  the  selling  floor  sur])lus 
merchandise  or  merchandise  wliich 
is  going  to  have  a  substitute  disjflay 
for  the  next  day’s  sales.  This  mer¬ 
chandise  is  badly  soiled  or  dam¬ 
aged.  Now,  it  is  true  that  custom¬ 
ers  are  entitled  to  handle  and  ex¬ 
amine  merchandise  l)efore  purchase 
— but  why  is  it  necessary  to  kick  a 
dog  that  limps — and  that  is  exactly 
what  happens  with  salesj)eople  or 
floor  stock  heads.  Bruised  merchan¬ 
dise  invariably  becomes  abused  and 
its  repair  or  cleaning  made  impossi¬ 
ble.  There’s  wasted  profits  in  every 
truck  load  of  this  type,  but  it  is  a 
very  hard  lesson  to  teach  and  can 
only  be  taught  if  merchandising  ex¬ 
ecutives  will  do  the  necessary  con¬ 
structive  teaching  of  housekeeping 
to  their  salespeople. 

Extension  of  Receiving  Functions 

It  was  not  so  many  years  back 
that  the  buyer  was  the  sole  word 
on  tlie  acceptance  of  all  merchandise 
— but  with  the  broadening  of  the 
divisional  line  between  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  receiving  functions,  the  re¬ 
ceiving  became  the  buyer’s  agent  as 


examiner  of  new  articles  for  size, 
quantity,  and  quality.  Dresses  are 
form  tested  for  size.  Bolts  of  silk 
are  examined  for  yardage;  stock¬ 
ings  are  checked  for  quality.  These 
functions  can  sensibly  be  delegated 
to  receiving  for  two  reasons : 

1.  They  can  be  done  more  efficient¬ 
ly  and  economically. 

2.  They  permit  the  buyer  to  devote 
more  time  to  his  selling  floor 
operation — we  hope. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat  that  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  managers  to  exert 
every  effort  toward  an  education  of 
merchandising  people  to  bring  them 
to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  their  re- 
lation.ship  to  receiving  practices. 
All  of  us  in  operating  must  give 
fair  hearing  to  the  merchant’s  view¬ 
point — but  we  have  the  added  duty 
at  this  particular  time  to  protect  the 
efficiency  developed  in  our  past  three 
years  retrenchment  program.  Such 
a  program  for  ourselves  may  well 
make  for  profit  and  even  force  the 
controller’s  office  to  publish  a  profit 
statement  on  receiving  and  traffic — 
at  least  in  a  gold  ledger. 


Motor  Carrier  Regulations 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


amount  sufficient  to  defray  the 
shipper’s  insurance  premium. 

The  next  question  that  occurs  in 
connection  with  the  insurance  of 
shipments  transported  over  the  high¬ 
ways  is  how  the  carrier  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  such  deductions  or  reim¬ 
bursements.  The  tariffs  of  some  mo¬ 
tor  operators  now  provide  that  de¬ 
ductions  may  be  made  within  cer¬ 
tain  limitations.  The  figures  gener¬ 
ally  range  from  one  percent  to 
two  percent  of  the  transportation 
charges.  However,  in  some  instances 
the  carrier  has  elected  to  permit 
such  deductions  only  upon  his  ap¬ 
proval.  There  is  considerable  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  this  is  legal. 
Many  transportation  men  feel  that 
if  a  motor  truck  operator  grants  the 
right  of  deduction  by  tariff  to  any¬ 
one,  he  must  grant  it  to  all.  other¬ 
wise  he  is  guilty  of  discrimination. 
Likewise,  he  must  place  the  same 
limitations  upon  everybody.  In  other 
words,  the  motor  truck  operator 
couldn’t  permit  my  company  to  de¬ 
duct  Xyft  percent  and  another  com¬ 
pany  only  one  percent.  This  insur¬ 


ance  question  is  not  only  a  complex 
one,  but  very  definitely,  whatever  is 
decided  by  the  Commission,  it  will 
add  to  the  cost  of  some  operators, 
who,  in  turn,  must  pass  the  costs  on 
to  the  shipper  or  receiver. 

Charging  for  Tariffs 
Some  motor  carriers  and  practi¬ 
cally  all  agencies  are  charging  for 
tariffs.  This  questions  will  have  to 
be  settled  sooner  or  later.  The  tariff 
serves  the  same  purpose  to  the  re¬ 
ceiver  and  shipper  of  freight  that 
advertising  matter  does  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  Merchants  don’t  sell  their 
ads.  they  pay  for  them,  and  go  to 
considerable  expense  to  get  them  to 
their  customers.  There  can  be  little 
justification  for  continuance  of  the 
practice  adopted  by  some  of  the  mo¬ 
tor  transport  companies  and  agen¬ 
cies.  We  all  realize  that  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  initial  tariffs  was  a 
tremendous  job  and  cost  a  lot  of 
money,  and  because  of  this  many 
shippers  have  adopted  the  attitude 
that  it  was  not  unreasonable  for  the 
motor  truck  operators  and  their 
agencies  to  ask  the  shippers  to  help 
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defray  the  initial  expense.  Many  of 
us  believe  that  we  should  lose  no 
time  in  making  it  clear  to  the  motor 
carriers  that  the  shi])per  has  no  in¬ 
tention  of  continuing  the  practice  of 
paying  for  tariffs.  Certainly  if  the 
motor  carrier  receives  payment  for 
his  tariffs,  there  is  little  or  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  expecting  other  types  of 
transportation  to  furnish  them  free. 
Even  a  small  retail  store  must  fre¬ 
quently  have  a  considerable  file  of 
tariffs  and  to  such  stores  the  plan 
of  charging  for  tariffs  represents  a 
very  considerable  item. 

Uniform  Bill  of  Lading 

The  motor  truck  hill  of  lading 
represents  another  matter  that  is 
costing  the  user  of  motor  transpor¬ 
tation  unnecessarily.  We  recognize 
that  the  uniform  freight  hill  of  lad¬ 
ing  does  not  meet  the  truckers’  re¬ 
quirements  1(X)  percent  hut  we  have 
gotten  along  very  nicely  with  it  up 
to  this  time  and  many  of  us  are  still 
using  the  rail  hill  of  lading  for  motor 
truck  shipments.  Many  shippers 
find  it  necessary  to  maintain  as 
many  as  four  different  types  of  hills 
of  lading — one  for  the  railroads,  one 
with  the  .X.T..^.  requirements  and. 
to  mv  knowledge,  at  least  two  others 
required  by  individual  carriers.  This 
is  an  unnecessary  expense  both  as  to 
cost  of  hills  of  lading  and  to  the  cost 
that  always  results  from  having  to 
handle  too  many  forms.  There  is  no 
justification,  certainly,  for  more 
tlian  one  motor  truck  hill  of  lading 
and  we  believe  that  a  uniform  hill  of 
lading  could  l)e  adopted  which  would 
meet  all  forms  of  domestic  trans- 
l>ortation. 

.As  we  view  it.  the  only  reason 
for  different  bills  of  lading  todav  is 
the  fact  that  not  everyone  is  agreed 
as  to  just  what  conditions  should  he 
printed  thereon.  In  99  percent  of 
the  ca.ses  the  printing  on  the  back  of 
the  hill  of  lading  is  an  unnecessary 
expense.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
Commission  has  repeatedlv  insisted 
that  these  conditions  must  be  printed 
on  the  hill  of  lading,  we  believe  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  shipments 
it  makes  absolutely  no  difference 
whether  the  back  is  printed  or  blank. 
Many  shippers,  notwithstanding  the 
Commission’s  position  in  the  past 
years,  believe  that  if  the  face  of  the 
hill  of  lading  included  language  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  bill  of  lading  was 
issued  subject  to  all  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  required  by  law.  it  would  re¬ 
main  a  perfectly  legal  document. 
My  personal  understanding  is  that 
the  conditions  are  printed  on  the 
back  liecause  some  of  the  small 


courts  have  held  that  the  layman  has 
no  knowedge  of  the  Transportation 
.Act  and  should  not  be  recpiired  to 
sign  a  document  which  referred  to 
conditions  not  apparent  on  the  bill 
of  lading  itself.  There  may  lx*  some 
justification  fijr  this  position  in  rare 
instances,  but  we  venture  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  printing  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  some  bills  of  lading  we 
have  .seen  are  nothing  more  or  less 
tlian  a  subterfuge  as  it  is  frequently 
im{)ossible  to  read  the  conditions 
even  with  the  aid  of  a  fairly  power¬ 
ful  reading  glass.  .A  document  with 
conditions  printed  in  such  fine  type 
as  to  lx-  illegible  may  be  perfectly 
legal,  but  it  is  also  ridiculous. 
Furthermore,  it  is  ridiculous  to  ex- 
l^ect  the  layman,  whom  the  courts 
are  trying  to  protect,  to  read  all  of 
these  conditions  lx>fore  he  signs  it. 
assuming  that  he  knew  what  it  was 
all  alnnit  after  he  has  read  it. 

Clearly,  something  will  lx‘  done  in 
connection  with  unifying  the  various 
bills  of  lading.  It  is  hopeful  that  a 
uniform  bill  of  lading  will  eventually 
be  adopted  that  will  serve  all  forms 
of  domestic  transportation. 

Illegal  Rates  and  Unauthorized 
Carriers 

It  is  rumored  that  certain  motor 
carriers  are  offering  rates  lower  than 
the  rates  named  in  their  tariffs  and 
it  is  rumored  that  some  shiiipers 
and  receivers  of  freight  are  paying 
freight  charges  based  on  such  illegal 
rates.  Personally.  I  have  not  Ixxm 
a]>])roached  with  any  such  proposi¬ 
tion.  nor  do  I  personally  know  of 
such  instances,  but  the  rumors  are 
repeated  too  often  for  me  to  assume 
that  they  are  all  idle  gossip.  While 
oil  the  face  of  it.  acceptance  of  an 
illegal  rate  does  not  appear  as  an  in¬ 
creased  cost  to  the  merchant,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  will  very  materially  add  to  his 
costs  if  he  is  found  guilty  of  having 
knowingly  accepted  rates  lower  than 
those  published  by  the  carrier  with 
which  he  does  business.  The  law 
provides  drastic  treatment  of  both 
the  shipper  and  the  carrier  who  in¬ 
dulges  in  illegal  rate  cutting  or  in 
the  acceptance  of  rebates.  The  penal¬ 
ties.  if  applied  by  the  courts  as  the 
result  of  such  violation  of  the  law. 
certainly  should  be  consiflered  as  an 
added  expense,  not  to  mention  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  violations  carry 
an  imprisonment  penalty  as  well  as 
a  financial  one. 

The  law  also  prohibits  the  mer¬ 
chant  from  doing  business  with  a 
carrier  who  has  not  been  authorized 
to  operate  as  a  common  carrier  and 
where  a  shipper  knowingly  does 


husiness  with  such  a  carrier,  he  may 
be  held  equally  responsible  and 
answerable  to  the  courts  for  such 
violation  of  the  law.  There  has  been 
considerable  discussing  among  in- 
du.strial  traffic  men  as  to  just  what 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  meant  when  it  said  that  a  sliip- 
jx-r  was  e(|ually  re.s])onsible  with  the 
carrier  where  the  carrier  was  oixr- 
ating  without  a  certificate.  ( )f  one 
thing  I  am  sure,  though  I  am  not  a 
legal  authority,  and  that  is  that  the 
Commission  would  not  hold  a  ship- 
ix*r  responsible  if  the  shipper  could 
prove  that  the  carrier  had  repre¬ 
sented  himself  as  an  authorized  car¬ 
rier.  It  would,  of  cour.se,  lx‘  a  physi¬ 
cal  impossibility  for  every  shii^jn'r  to 
demand  all  carriers  soliciting  them 
to  show  a  certificate  as  authority 
for  doing  husiness.  The  ixiint  is  that 
a  merchant  doing  Imsiness  with  a 
carrier  should  use  reasonable  care 
to  deal  only  with  authorized  and  re¬ 
sponsible  operators. 

It  is  my  belief  that  where  a  carrier 
furni.shes  the  consignee  with  a  copy 
of  his  tariff  and  the  tariff  carries  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
numher.  such  consignee  has  every 
right  to  assume  that  the  carrier  is 
authorized  to  transport  shipments 
and  in  a  case  of  that  kind.  1  am 
personally  satisfied  he  would  not  lx 
lield  jointly  responsible  with  the 
carrier  if  it  was  later  found  that  the 
carrier  had  no  authority  for  issuing 
such  a  tariff.  This  may  not  lx  a 
strictly  legal  interpretation  but  cer- 
tainlv  it  is  a  common  sense  one.  It 
does  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that 
a  motor  carrier,  who  has  been  grant¬ 
ed  an  I.C.C.  number  for  his  tariffs 
must  have  filed  the  necessary  docu¬ 
ments  with  the  Commission  to  en¬ 
title  him  to  operate  as  a  carrier. 

Ten  Percent  Penalty  Clause 

Some  discussion  has  arisen  over 
the  so-called  ten  percent  clause  in 
the  motor  carrier  bill  of  lading. 
Actually  this  ten  percent  clause  is 
no  different  than  the  one  appearing 
in  the  uniform  domestic  rail  bill  of 
lading.  The  thing  to  remember  is 
that  at  the  time  the  uniform  domes¬ 
tic  rail  bill  of  lading  was  adojrtcd, 
there  were  no  other  domestic  bills 
of  lading.  Now  we  find  f)urselvcs 
confronted  with  several  forms  of 
bills  of  lading  and  this  clause  Ix- 
comes  important  in  that  if  you  ship 
via  a  carrier  who  is  a  party  to  a 
classification  supporting  one  form 
of  bill  of  lading  and  use  a  bill  of  lad¬ 
ing  on  which  the  conditions  are  dif¬ 
ferent  and  which  is  issued  in  behalf 
of  another  group  of  carriers,  you 
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have  departed  from  tlie  conditions 
of  the  liill  of  lading  and  the  ten  per¬ 
cent  would  apply  and  to  that  extent 
vour  charges  would  he  increased. 

I’er>onallv  1  do  not  know  of  one 
instance  where  the  motor  truck 
operator  has  ai^plied  the  ten  ixw- 
cent  petialty  because  of  the  use  of 
another  company’s  hills  of  lading 
ami  it  is  entirely  possible  that  they 
have  no  intentions  of  applying  that 
ixnalty  at  this  time.  If  you  have 
Ixeii  assessed  the  ten  iiercent  you 
liave  two  alternatives — you  can  de¬ 
duct  it  Ix'fore  ])ayment  of  charges 
and  let  the  matter  go  to  law  or  you 
can  take  such  steps  as  to  insure  the 
use  <tf  the  authorized  hill  of  lading 
recpiired  by  the  carrier  that  per¬ 
forins  yonr  service. 

In  the  topic  assigned  to  me  the 
service  (piestion  was  also  included. 
There  is  no  doubt  hut  what  the 
question  of  service  received  from 
motor  carriers  under  regulation  has 
added  .somewhat  to  the  cost  t(.  the 
merchant,  particularly  where  he  was 
receiving  a  service  before  regula¬ 
tion.  which  regulation  has  made 
illegal  or  illegal  without  the  payment 
of  additional  charges.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  motor  carrier  operators 
have  acted  as  the  private  agent  of 
some  of  the  shippers.  He  has  gone 
Ixyond  the  performance  of  an  actu¬ 
al  carrier’s  function  and  where 
tho.se  services  repre.sent  a  saving  to 
the  merchant,  to  that  extent  his  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  or  will  be  in¬ 
creased. 

Some  shippers  have  used  the  mo¬ 
tor  carrier  for  tran.s]M)rting.  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  merchandise,  letters 
of  instructions  to  their  customers. 
This  is  illegal — it  always  has  been 
illegal.  The  conveyance  of  a  mes¬ 
sage  is  a  governmental  monopoly. 
Letters  must  move  by  mail  as  first 
class  matter  and  where  a  trncker 
undertakes  to  transport  letters  for 
shippers  or  receivers,  he  is  doing  so 
illegally  and  the  sliipper  is  held 
equally  resjMmsible — more  so.  if 
anything.  However,  this  class  of 
service  was  never  legal,  either  by 
truck  or  any  other  form  of  trans- 
lX)rtation  and  there  may  be  some 
rloubt  as  to  whether  we  might  prop¬ 
erly  class  this  as  an  additional  ex¬ 
pense.  The  thing  to  remember  is 
that  it  will  l)e  an  additional  expense 
if  you  and  the  carrier  have  been  vio¬ 
lating  it  in  the  past. 

1  hat  potential  .services  will  result 
in  additional  expense  to  the  mer¬ 
chant  is  quite  correct.  Before  the 
regulation  of  the  motor  carrier  he 
had  practically  no  standing  before 
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the  Commission.  Since  Incoming 
regulated,  however,  he  has  Ixen 
given  the  jH)wer  to  combat  conqiet- 
ing  fi)rm.s  of  transportation  and  a 
very  fine  example  of  this  is  the  quite 
recent  activity  of  the  motor  carrier 
o]>erator  in  combatting  so-called 
( Ifticial  Classification  territory.  First 
the  Commi.ssion  susjxMided  the  free 
])ick-ni)  and  delivery  ])rovision  in 
that  territory  on  the  basis  that  the 
])aynx*nt  or  allowance  of  five  cents 
l)er  hundred  jxnmds,  where  the 
merchant  performed  his  own  pick¬ 
up  or  delivery  service  was  illegal 
and  when  the  railroads  attem])ted 
to  provide  a  i)ick-up  and  delivery 


markets  are  sales  of  mechanical  re¬ 
frigerators  to  families  in  these 
groups.  In  Richmond,  Virginia, 
39.9  per  cent  of  the  families  studied 
own  this  piece  of  household  equip¬ 
ment  ;  in  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
29.2  per  cent ;  in  Denver.  25.5  per 
cent :  in  Xew  Orleans.  9.3  per  cent. 

These  examples  give  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  information  which  soon 
will  lx  available  on  a  much  broader 
scale.  Data  collected  since  .April  1 
is  now  being  tabulated  and  prelimi¬ 
nary  results  will  be  made  available 
within  a  short  time.  It  is  hoped  that 
tabulation  on  the  entire  study  will 
be  completed  about  the  first  of  the 
year,  and  that  the  data  will  be  ena- 
lyzed  and  printed  by  the  early  part 
of  next  summer. 

Rapid  progress  is  being  made  on 


approached  the  total  store  sales  in 
rate  of  increase. 

The  turnover  curve  on  an  annual 
basis  was  something  below  100 
f  normal )  until  the  overlx)ught  situa¬ 
tion  was  considerably  improved,  at 
the  end  of  December  1934.  .\t  the 
close  of  the  year,  turnover  on  an 
annual  basis  had  increased  5%,  over 
normal  or  the  experience  in  1933 
and  1934. 

Follow  the  markdown  curve  and 
see  the  steady  decline  as  overbought 
condition  improved,  and  as  sales  in¬ 
creased.  Markdowns  for  the  12 
months  periods  ending  with  each  of 
the  months  of  Spring  1935  were 
only  about  one-half  of  the  reductions 
shown  for  annual  periods  ending  in 
each  of  the  months  of  Spring  1934. 


.service  without  jmyment  to  the  mer¬ 
chant,  the  Commission  again  sus- 
])ended  and  the  entire  subject  will 
shortly  come  before  the  Commi.ssion 
for  public  hearing. 

There  is  little  (juestion  here  that 
the  suspension  of  these  tariffs  will 
result  in  an  increa.se  in  the  cost  of 
doing  business,  becausse  shoidd  the 
Commission  rule  against  the  rail¬ 
roads.  it  will  affect  a  tremendous 
territory  where  these  tariffs  are 
now  already  in  effect  and  where 
merch.'ints  are  now  receiving  com¬ 
pensation  from  the  railroads  when 
they  ]x*rform  their  own  pick-up  or 
deliverv. 


the  study.  Although  family  coopera¬ 
tion  is  entirely  voluntary,  the  re¬ 
sponse  has  been  remarkable. 

Business  organizations  have  shown 
particular  interest  in  the  study,  as 
evidenced  by  requests  for  speakers 
before  market  research  organizations 
and  advertisers’  conventions,  and  re¬ 
quests  for  material  in  published 
form. 

They  realize  the  broad  social  as 
well  as  economic  significance  of  the 
study.  The  depression  has  proved 
that  in  a  technological  age  business 
cannot  be  operated  successfully  by 
guess.  .An  accurate  and  broad  base 
of  information  concerning  .American 
purchasing  habits,  is  necessary  if 
man-power  is  to  lx  utilized  and 
many  of  the  wastes  resulting  from 
lack  of  information  eliminated. 


The  overbought  condition  being  al- 
mo.st  overcome  at  the  end  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1936,  the  markdown  index,  it 
will  lx  seen,  has  declined  to  40  com¬ 
pared  with  100  in  February  1934, 
when  the  department  was  over- 
iKHlght  17^2%. 

Naturally,  influences  other  than 
renK*dying  the  overbought  status 
may  have  been  effective  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  improvement  noted.  This 
graphic  presentation  of  actual  per¬ 
formance,  however,  confirms  mer¬ 
chandising  theory.  It  is  suggested 
that  controllers  or  others  make  simi¬ 
lar  studies  in  their  stores  to  see 
whether  such  results  as  the  accom¬ 
panying  graph  shows,  may  also  be 
revealed. 
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A  Quota  Bonus  System  for  Salespeople 

(Continued  jrom  page  13) 


quota.  And  that  I  think  is  all  she 
needs  to  know,  because  the  incentive 
is  there  all  right  and  she  gets  her 
reward  every  month  if  she  does  even 
a  fair  job. 

Of  course  within  some  depart¬ 
ments  the  opportunities  are  not 
equal  for  everybody,  particularly  in 
the  main  floor  departments.  In  such 
cases  we  divide  the  department  into 
two  or  three  sections,  and  match 
only  those  in  the  same  section  against 
one  another.  In  men’s  furnishings 
and  hosiery  there  are  three  sections 
each,  and  in  notions  there  are  two. 
For  assistant  buyers  or  heads  of 
stock,  where  their  special  duties  pre¬ 
vent  selling  as  much  as  the  regular 
salespeople,  we  pay  them  a  straight 
four-tenths  of  a  per  cent  on  their 
sales,  which  is  entirely  fair  to  them 
and  has  a  tendency  to  stimulate  them 
to  sell  more  than  they  probably 
would  otherwise. 

Quota  Within  Easy  Reach 

You  can  see  at  once  that  the  quota 
is  always  within  comparatively  easy 
reach  of  everyone.  They  will  readily 
admit  themselves — and  we  will  cer¬ 
tainly  agree — that  they  should  all  be 
at  least  somewhere  near  average. 
Almost  everybody  considers  himself 
at  least  as  good  as  average. 

Assuming  that  expected  average 
production  is  100%,  anyone  who 
produces  90%  under  this  plan  will 
earn  a  2%  commission  on  all  sales 
over  80%  production,  or  a  commis¬ 
sion  on  one-ninth  of  her  total  sales. 
A  person  making  average  produc¬ 
tion  earns  2%  on  all  sales  over  80% 
production,  or  a  commission  on  one- 
fifth  of  her  total  sales.  A  person 
who  produces  120%,  or  20%  above 
expected  average,  will  earn  2%  com¬ 
mission  on  all  sales  over  80%  pro¬ 
duction,  or  a  commission  on  one- 
third  of  her  total  sales.  Thus,  as¬ 
suming  that  basic  salary  is  the  same, 
the  person  who  produces  120%  will 
earn  in  actual  commission  four  times 
as  much  as  the  person  producing 
90%,  and  twice  as  much  as  the  per¬ 
son  producing  100%  or  average  pro¬ 
duction. 

This  plan  is  automatic  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  quota  for  each  salesperson, 
based  as  it  is  on  the  average  sales  of 
the  people  in  the  department  each 
month.  You  can  see  that  it  makes  it 
possible  to  earn  commission  in  the 
dullest  months  of  the  year,  as  well 


as  during  the  good  months.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  does  pay  greater  re¬ 
wards  in  the  better  months  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  sales,  although  the 
cost  is  modified  by  the  sales  that  are 
made  by  the  extras  or  contingents 
used.  In  a  dull  month,  when  no  ex¬ 
tras  are  employed,  the  commission 
paid  will  be  .4%  of  sales,  inasmuch 
as  2%  on  all  sales  over  80%  is  .4% 
of  the  total ;  while  in  a  normal 
month  it  may  run  down  to  .35% 
and  in  December  to  .3%  or  even 
lower  in  some  Christmas  depart¬ 
ments. 

While  four-tenths  of  a  percent  on 
all  sales  may  seem  like,  and  is  in 
fact,  a  small  commission,  its  eflfect 
as  an  incentive  is  really  multiplied  by 
five  when  it  becomes  2%  on  sales 
over  the  quota  of  80%  of  the  aver¬ 
age,  because  the  reward  for  effort 
beyond  this  low  point  of  80%  is  five 
times  what  it  would  be  if  a  straight 
.4%  were  paid  on  all  sales.  You  can 
see  that  it  is  further  modified  by 
working  out  at  less  than  .4%  for 
those  whose  sales  are  less  than  aver¬ 
age,  and  a  higher  percentage  for 
those  whose  sales  are  above  average. 
For  instance,  the  person  doing 
90%  as  well  as  average  earns  only 
about  .22%  commission  on  all  sales, 
while  the  person  doing  120%  of 
average  earns  about  .66%  commis¬ 
sion  on  her  total  sales.  The  person 
doing  just  average  earns  .4%  com¬ 
mission  on  all  sales. 

Of  course  the  incentive  could  be 
made  stronger  by  making  the  per¬ 
centage  higher,  by  paying  say  3%, 
or  by  making  the  quota  lower,  say 
75%  of  average  instead  of  80%.  I 
would  be  inclined  to  favor  doing  one 
or  the  other  or  both,  except  that  I 
think  we  should  go  slow  at  first, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  incentive 
should  be  too  strong,  as  it  then  is 
likely  to  develop  some  bad  features, 
such  as  the  creation  of  too  much 
competition  between  salespeople. 

Minimum  Commission 
Requirements 

One  reservation  we  make  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  plan,  that  I  must 
also  explain,  is  that  we  do  not  pay 
any  commission  of  less  than  $1  in  a 
month  of  four  weeks,  or  $1.25  in  a 
period  of  five  weeks.  This  means 
that  if  a  salesperson  under  this  plan 
earns  only  99  cents  for  a  four  weeks’ 


period,  she  would  get  nothing,  but 
if  she  earns  $1  she  will  be  paid  the 
dollar.  In  actual  practice  then  her 
quota  is  about  85%  of  average,  in 
order  to  begin  to  earn  a  commission, 
but  if  she  exceeds  that  she  is  paid 
a  commission  of  2%  on  all  sales  over 
80%  of  average.  We  do  this  because 
we  do  not  think  a  bonus  commission 
of  less  than  a  tlollar  is  worth  pay¬ 
ing,  and  Ix'cause  not  paying  less  tlian 
$1  really  strengthens  the  incentive. 

Plan  Grades  Employees  Every 
Month 

Another  thing  about  the,  plan 
which  is  readily  apparent,  is  that  it 
automatically  grades  the  salespeople 
in  each  department  once  a  month,  so 
that  as  far  as  their  sales  record  is 
concerned,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  monthly 
salary  review  based  on  sales  results. 
The  relative  standing  of  the  people 
is  made  known  each  month  to  every¬ 
body  in  the  department  when  com¬ 
missions  are  paid.  Those  who  fail 
to  earn  any  commission,  as  well  as 
those  who  earn  the  least,  know  they 
are  going  to  be  interviewed  by  the 
Personnel  Director,  and  unless  there 
is  some  good  reason  for  their  poor 
showing,  they  are  given  a  warning 
that  they  must  do  better  or  that  they 
may  be  dropped  the  next  month. 

When  this  does  happen,  their  fail¬ 
ure  to  earn  commission  makes  any 
^urther  explanation  or  reason  for 
dropping  them  quite  unnecessary. 
They  are  forced  themselves  to  admit 
that  they  are  apparently  not  able  to 
do  a  satisfactory  job  as  salespeople, 
and  probably  should  try  something 
different  or  else  get  jobs  in  a  store 
where  production  is  not  so  closely 
checked.  Dismissals  under  this  sys¬ 
tem  becomes  a  very  simple  matter 
and  quite  free  from  the  usual  dis¬ 
agreeable  features. 

Because  the  regular  salespeople 
think,  and  it  is  true  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent,  that  the  employment  of  any  ex¬ 
tra  clerks  beyond  those  that  may  be 
necessary,  cuts  into  their  chances  to 
earn  commission,  they  are  now  in¬ 
terested  themselves  in  seeing  that  no 
more  are  on  the  job  than  required; 
while  with  the  straight  salary  sys¬ 
tem,  for  the  most  part,  they  either 
didn’t  care  or  were  inclined  to  feel 
the  opposite.  While  I  do  not  advo¬ 
cate  leaving  this  to  the  judgment  of 
salespeople,  it  is  nevertheless  a  help 
to  have  them  actually  interested  in 
good  management,  even  if  it  is  for  a 
selfish  reason.  Another  thing  the 
plan  accomplishes  is  to  promote  in¬ 
terselling,  because  commission  is 
paid  on  total  net  sales  of  each  sales- 
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Color  Coordination  Committee 

Presents 

FaU  1936  Color  Card 

Showing  SWATCHES  of  .  .  . 

BASIC  ENSEMBLE  COLORS 

8  for  Dress  Coats  and  Suits 
8  for  Fleeces 
6  for  Silk  Dresses 
10  for  Woolen  Dresses 

And  Again  .  .  . 

FIVE  PROMOTIONAL  COLORS 

A  group  of  five  new  promotional  colors  that  the  Committee  beheves 
will  be  most  acceptable  to  the  public  if  promoted  aggressively. 

Swatches  of  the  colors  selected  by  the  Committee  for  the  new  season  are  shown  on 
the  card,  together  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  manufacturers  from  whom 
each  color  can  be  obtained.  Wherever  a  Textile  Color  Card  Association  color  is 
similar  in  tone,  the  official  Textile  Color  Card  name  and  number  are  also  given. 

The  NRDGA  Color  Coordination  Committee’s  forecasts  are  eagerly  watched  for  by 
manufacturers  and  retailers  alike.  Over  a  period  of  four  years,  the  accuracy  of 
the  Committee’s  selections  has  made  the  color  card  an  invaluable  guide  in  the 
buying  of  ready-to-wear  and  accessories. 

Be  sure  to  place  a  copy  of  the  swatched  color  card  for  Fall  1936  in  the  hands 
of  each  person  on  your  buying  and  selling  staffs ! 

PRICE  OF  THE  SWATCHED  CARDS:  50  cents  each;  35  cents  in  lots  of  ten 
or  more.  Price  to  non-members;  $1.00  each. 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  101  West  Slst  Street,  New  York  City 
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Sales  Promotion 


Typical  Illustration  of  Plan 

Report  of  Net  Sales  by  Salespersons  an»l  Commissions  Paiil  for  Four  Vi  eeks  Ended  May  2,  193() 


Sales 
Xu  III  her 

T  raiisactioiis 

Rclitnis 

Xct  Half  Days 

Sales  Worked 

Total 

Salary 

Quota 

Sales  ozrr 
Quota 

Com  mission 
Earned 

13802 

137 

208.18 

12.17.21 

48 

52.00 

1020.76 

21().45 

4..1.1 

13804 

135 

474.40 

1435.95 

48 

58.00 

11.18.54 

297.41 

5.95 

1.S805 

1.14 

210.99 

1511.91 

48 

54.00 

1060.02 

451.89 

9.04 

13808 

145 

550.23 

1478.30 

48 

.58.00 

11.18.54 

3.19.76 

().80 

13809 

92 

238.26 

833.59 

39 

42.25 

829.37 

4.22 

.08‘ 

13851 

114 

280.89 

996.54  : 

Short  Mrs. 

41.15 

807.77 

188.77 

3.77 

757 

$2022.95 

$749.1.50 

231 

$305.40 

$5W5.00 

$1498.50 

$29.89 

Sales  per  salary  dollar  equal  $24.54. 

SellitiK  cost  in  this  departn’eiit  iiichuliiisj  the 

:  extras  or  con- 

Quota  of  80' c  ecjuals  $10.63  per  dollar  of  .salary.  tinjjc'iu.s  amounted  to  4.8',C 

Selling  cost  without  commission  figures  4'f  and  with  honus  ‘Commission  below  $1.00  not  paid, 
commission  4.4%  to  sales. 


])lati  and  have  no  liesitanev  in  rec-  others,  as  a  means  of  kee])ino  djs- 
tunniendintr  its  consideration  hv  trilmtion  costs  down. 


Newspaper’s  Job  in  Promotion 


(Continued  from  page  28) 


person,  regardless  of  the  department 
in  whicli  the  sales  are  made. 

Eight  Months'  Experience 

Xo  doiiht  it  will  be  intere.sting  to 
give  sotne  figures  on  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  under  our  commission  plan. 
For  the  first  five  months  of  its  opera¬ 
tion.  that  is  from  September  1935 
through  January  1936.  the  special 
honus  or  commissions  paid  to  sales¬ 
people  amounted  to  nearly  9%  of 
their  salaries.  The  selling  cost  for 
salespeople  during  this  same  period 
dropped  .4  of  a  per  cent  to  sales, 
despite  the  increased  earnings  of  the 
salespeople.  During  the  first  three 
months  of  this  fiscal  year,  that  is 
for  February,  March  and  April,  the 
salespeople  earned  about  8%  bonus 
in  commissions  to  salaries  and  the 
selling  cost  came  down  .48  of  a  per 
cent  to  sales. 

These  figures,  running  for  eight 
months  and  giving  almost  the  same 
results  each  month,  prove  pretty 
well  that  the  salespeople  are  more 
efficient  with  this  incentive,  although 
of  course  some  credit  might  be  given 
to  the  lengthened  hours  of  work. 
We  feel  pretty  well  convinced,  how¬ 
ever.  that  this  quota-commission 
plan  not  only  gives  the  salespeople  a 
chance  to  earn  more,  paying  those 
doing  the  best  job  the  greatest  re¬ 
ward,  but  that  it  actually  does  re¬ 
duce  the  selling  cost. 

As  business  continues  to  improve, 
as  I  think  most  of  us  believe  it  will, 
the  plan  will  also,  I  think,  continue 
to  show  better  results  in  the  way  of 
reduced  selling  cost,  as  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  it  will  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  salespeople  still  more  as  their 
opportunities  continue  to  increase. 
With  this  incentive.  I  think  we  can. 
in  many  departments,  handle  still 
more  business  with  the  same  number 
of  salespeople  and  continue  to  give 
good  serivee. 

We  feel  well  satisfied  with  the 


do  something  very  outstanding  in 
the  matter  of  internal  sales  promo¬ 
tion  in  stores  that  would  supply  the 
all-important  selling  hook  so  many 
stores  need  so  badly. 

.  .  .  From  the  foregoing  sketchy 
presentation  of  a  few  store  problems, 
don’t  you  begin  to  see  how  a  Ixjtter 
understanding  of  the  “Store  \’iew- 
point”  can  help  your  paper  liecome 
more  valuable  to  stores?  Don’t  you 
see  how  some  well-directed  study 
of  these  problems  of  better  sales 
promotion  and  better  salesmanship 
might  enable  you  to  contribute  valu¬ 
able  assistance  that  stores  will  ap¬ 
preciate  and  will  remember  with  ad¬ 
ditional  business  for  your  paper? 
Having  served  stores  from  the  out¬ 
side  I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  right 
solutions  will  be  heartily  welcomed 
from  the  store  owner  down,  because 
present  inefficiencies  mean  lost  sales 
— and  no  store  owner  cares  very 
much  for  them ! 

In  closing.  I’d  like  to  offer  out  of 
my  experience  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  practical,  very  potent  suggestion 
to  help  newspaper  representatives 
become  familiar  with  the  “Store 
Viewpoint’’  every  day  of  the  year, 
rather  than  simply  on  state  occa¬ 
sions.  .  .  . 

...  I  can  see  where  a  retail  sales 
promotion  office  in  X"ew  York — 
where  .so  much  important  store  ac¬ 
tion  takes  place — could  function  for 
your  X'cw  York  State  Publishers’ 
.Association,  or  perhaps  your  Na¬ 
tional  .Association,  in  a  constructive, 


very  effective  manner.  This  office 
could  be  headed  by  someone  whose 
knowledge,  experience  and  contacts 
had  given  him  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  “Store  Viewpoint.’’  and  who 
could  impart  regularly  to  every  sub- 
.scribing  newspaper  practical,  tangi¬ 
ble  information  that  could  mean 
much  to  the  newsiiapers’  representa¬ 
tives  who  contacted  stores.  .  .  .  'I'his 
office  could  helji  new.spapermen 
speak  the  “store  language"  every 
time  they  entered  the  office  of  a 
retail  advertising  manager.  .  .  .  This 
office,  knowing  the  vital  store  prob¬ 
lems,  could  devise  suggested  solu¬ 
tions  for  them ;  could  test  them 
among  worthwhile  store  contacts 
and  could  send  them  along  to  ag¬ 
gressive  newspapers  to  use  effective¬ 
ly  with  the  stores  they  reached  or 
wanted  to  reach. 

This  office  could  keep  abreast  of 
store  problems,  tempering  its  infor¬ 
mation  about  big  stores  with  a 
knowledge  as  to  what  would  go  well 
in  smaller  stores.  .  .  .  This  office 
could  keep  this  “Store  \’iewpoint’’ 
keen  by  constant  contact  with  stores 
and  store  people. 

This  suggestion  of  a  store-minded 
New  York  office  has.  of  course.  Ix-cn 
roughly  conceived,  but  it  might 
afford  a  basis  for  further  thinking 
on  your  part  to  help  you  act  with 
minimum  delav  in  cementing  your 
retail  linage  gains  and  in  going  after 
additional  retail  linage  with  a  well- 
constructed,  down-to-earth,  sensible 
plan. 
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R  ould  you  pay  $1.00*  to  make  THOUSANDS? 

Everyone  interested  in  SELLING  MORE  GOODS — PROFITABLY 
will  order  qinckly  the  forward-looking 

Analysis  of  1935’s  Publicity  Expenses 


Coiisi<ler  these  important  questions: 


How  liijjh  can  a  store  go  in  its  publicity  ex- 
peiuliture  ami  still  make  money  ? 

^  hat  ilid  stores  generally  do  about  tbeir  pub¬ 
licity  expenditure  (advertising  and  display) 
in  IQikj?  What  happened  in  these  classifica¬ 
tions:  newspapers,  direct  mail,  radio  broad¬ 
casting?  What  are  stores  planning  to  do  in 
1936? 

Just  how  did  the  average  store  apportion  its 
publicity  dollar  in  1935?  How  did  this  dis¬ 
tribution  differ  from  the  previous  year? 

*  Suppose  the  typical  store  had  achieved  the 
LOWI]ST  Total  Publicity  per  cent  to  sales  in 
1935,  how  much  money  would  have  been 
added  to  net  profits? 

*  Exactly  how  many  pages  of  newspaper  space 
does  the  average  store  (in  each  volume  group) 
use  weekly,  annually? 

*  How  do  the  stores  of  this  country  view  Shop¬ 
ping  News,  Advertising  Allowances.  Internal 
Store  Promotion.  Checking  Advertising  Re¬ 
sults.  Institutional  Advertising.  Store  Attrac¬ 
tions,  Store  Magazines? 

ALL  THESE  ANSWERS— 

and  many  more — are  included  in  this  exten¬ 
sive  report  of  the 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

101  West  31st  Street  New  York 


N( )  alert  advertising  person,  controller  or  (jther 
iiviportant  store  official  should  be  without  this 
valuable  expense  analysis  that  keeps  a  sharp  eye 
on  the  future! 

Ihe  re])ort  indicates  for  stores  of  every  size  the 
average  and  also  the  outstanding  expense  perform¬ 
ances  of  1935.  It  also  contains  practical  information 
and  ideas  that  will  help  you  do  a  more  result ful  sales 
promotion  job  this  year. 

In  the  survey  department  stores  are  divided  into 
five  volume  groups  as  follows: 

1.  Under  $1,000,000 

2.  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000 

3.  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000 

4.  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000 

5.  Over  $10,000,000 

Si)ecialty  stores  comprise  a  single  group  not  di¬ 
vided  into  volume  classifications. 

3tE  :1c 

Only  a  limited  quantity  available 
Send  your  order  TODAY 
*Price  to  Members — $1.00 
to  Non-Members — $2.00 


THIS  IS  YOUR  ORDER  BLANK 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

N.  R.  D.  G.  .A.,  101  W.  31st  St.,  New  York 

Please  enter  niy  order  for  . copies  at  $  . 

each  of  the  1935  Analysis  of  Publicity  Expenses.  My 
check  is  enclosed. 

Name  . 

Name  of  Concern  . 

City  and  State  . 
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Personnel 


Employees’  Entrance” 

(Continued  jrom  page  20) 


new  salespeople  spend  the  entire 
first  day  in  classes.  We  appreciate 
that  they  might  easily  reach  a  train¬ 
ing  saturation  point  and.  for  that 
reason,  we  try  to  keep  the  schedule 
for  the  first  day  as  varied  and  as 
interesting  as  possible.  The  morn¬ 
ing  begins  with  a  policy  talk.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  we  give  system.  Then 
comes  lunch.  The  first  afternoon 
meeting  is  devoted  to  salesmanship. 
Following  this,  the  new  salespeople 
are  taken  on  a  supervised  tour  of 
the  store.  Finally,  we  hold  a  class 
on  review  and  a  little  more  advanced 
system. 

Employment  Manager :  As  I 
understand  it,  then,  you  give  sys¬ 
tem  the  second  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  again  the  last  thing  at  night. 
Is  not  this  giving  almost  too  much 
importance  to  system  in  the  minds 
of  the  new  salespeople?  .-Xre  they 
not  entitled  to  think  that  making 
out  the  salescheck  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  store  than  finding  the 
right  merchandise  or  serving  the 
cu.stomer  according  to  the  store’s 
standard  ? 

Training  Director:  Your  argu¬ 
ment,  then,  is  that  new  people  should 
be  sent  to  the  floor  to  learn  stock, 
and  perhaps  practise  a  little  sales¬ 
manship  under  supervision,  before 
we  teach  them  any  system.  I  agree 
w'ith  you  entirely.  That  is  the  ideal 
approach.  I  regret  that  we  can  not 
do  this  yet  because  we  start  all  new 
salespeople  as  “extras”  and  make 
department  assignments  only  after 
they  have  finished  their  initial  train¬ 
ing.  As  we  develop  our  employment 
office  procedures  and  strengthen  our 
department  personnel  plans  and 
control,  we  wdll  do  this.  .\re  any 
other  stores  smart  enough  to  be  do¬ 
ing  this  already? 

Buyer:  We  do.  For  some  time 
we  have  experimented  wdth  the  plan 
of  having  the  sponsor  call  for  the 
new  person  at  9:30  and  take  her 
to  the  department  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  befoi;e  her  first  class.  It  has 
worked  wonders.  She  feels  entirely 
at  home  in  the  store,  as  a  result, 
and  everything  discussed  in  class 
afterwards  takes  on  additional  mean¬ 
ing  and  importance  to  her. 

Training  Director:  Does  this 
mean  that  a  majority  of  your  new 
salespeople  are  assigned  to  specific 
departments  before  they  start  train¬ 
ing? 

Buyer:  No.  A  large  percentage 


of  new  people  are  held  on  the  con¬ 
tingent  force  temporarily.  Still,  the 
employment  department  at  least  has 
a  department  in  mind  for  each  new 
person.  If  not,  her  previous  experi¬ 
ence  gives  us  a  lead.  In  any  case, 
she  has  been  in  a  selling  department, 
has  handled  merchandise  before  her 
training.  This  is  the  important 
thing,  even  though  she  may  never 
return  again  to  that  department.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  she  does,  of 
course. 

Section  Manager :  How  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  physical  layout  and  the 
equipment  of  the  classrooms  to  im¬ 
pressions  gained  by  the  new  em¬ 
ployee  during  her  first  day  of  train- 
ing? 

Training  Director:  If  possible,  it 
should  have  good  light  and  air,  with 
modern  and  adequate  equipment. 
Lacking  these,  it  can  be  kept  order¬ 
ly.  clean  and  quiet.  However,  a 
good  training  job  can  be  done  from 
a  soap  box.  if  necessary.  This  we 
should  not  forget.  Too  many  of  us 
are  apt  to  alibi  the  poor  training 
job  we  do  on  the  grounds  of  these 
largely  superficial  factors. 

What  should  be  covered  in  the  first 

class,  tcho  should  give  it,  and  to 

uhat  extent  can  it  contribute  to 

job  attitude? 

Training  Director:  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  should  be  the  so-called 
policy  talk ;  on  store  history,  the 
present  organization  plan  and  the 
service  policy.  In  our  case  it  is 
given  by  the  Training  Director. 

Store  Manager:  .'\lthough  I  have 
heard  some  fine  policy  talks  given  by 
Training  Directors,  I  suggest  that 
such  a  talk  can  best  be  given  by 
general  or  store  managers.  When 
given  by  a  person  outside  and  over 
the  training  department,  this  talk, 
well  planned  and  organized,  creates 
a  most  significant  impression  upon 
the  new  employee.  Among  other 
things,  the  new  employee  can  not 
question  the  importance  given  to 
training  in  the  organization. 

Employment  Manager:  I  con¬ 
sider  that  the  Store  Manager  has 
hit  upon  the  coming  thing  in  train¬ 
ing.  I  only  hope  that  too  many 
stores  do  not  wait  to  initiate  such 
a  plan  simply  because  the  general 
or  store  manager  feels  that  he  has 
things  of  greater  importance  to  do. 
There  is  nothing  of  greater  impor¬ 
tance,  even  to  a  store  president,  than 


the  matter  of  inspiring  the  new  em¬ 
ployee  to  represent  the  manage¬ 
ment.  to  interpret  the  store  policy 
properly  to  customers.  ^lay  1  now 
ask  how  the  Training  Director 
thinks  a  policy  talk  can  determine 
job  attitude? 

Training  Director:  Given  by  a 
major  executive,  the  policy  talk 
would  be  tremendously  important  in 
setting  job  attitude.  If  given  by  a 
memlKT  of  the  training  staff,  it  can 
be  consistent  with  the  treatment 
given  the  applicant  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  office.  It  can  exemplify  cour¬ 
tesy,  understanding  and  good  busi¬ 
ness  manners.  The  new  employee 
can  be  made  to  feel  from  the  start 
that  the  training  department  is  there 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  giving 
him  or  her  a  hand  over  the  rough 
spots  in  the  road. 

Buyer:  Although  I  agree  with 
everything  that  has  been  said  about 
who  should  give  the  policy  talk  and 
what  it  should  cover.  I  question 
the  value  of  such  a  talk  on  the  first 
day.  Would  it  not  have  more  mean¬ 
ing  if  given  later  in  the  training 
period?  Would  not  the  new  em¬ 
ployee  be  more  impressed  with  a 
general  or  store  manager  at  the  end 
of  the  initial  training  period,  when 
she  has  learned  from  other  employ¬ 
ees  the  difference  between  Mr.  A. 
and  Mr.  B? 

Sponsor:  1  quite  agree  with  the 
Buyer.  During  the  first  day  and 
through  the  first  week  I  have  found 
new  salespeople  either  too  intense 
or  too  confused  to  get  the  most  out 
of  such  an  important  talk.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  question  that  can  prob¬ 
ably  best  be  answered  in  each  store 
according  to  its  own  particular  plan. 
Most  important  is  that  it  be  given. 

What  further  planned  training  is 
essential,  by  tchom  given,  tihere 
and  when? 

Training  Director:  In  addition  to 
further  classes  that  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  classroom  during  sub¬ 
sequent  days,  on  subjects  such  as 
salesmanship  and  system,  definite 
and  scheduled  training  given  the 
new  salesperson  by  the  following 
three  people — the  sponsor,  the  buyer 
and  the  section  manager — is  of  great 
importance  in  Employees’  Entrance, 
I  feel.  As  it  happens,  in  my  store 
we  have  no  sponsors.  Our  assistant 
buyers  and  heads  of  stock  do  the 
sponsor  work.  Believe  it  or  not. 
they  do  it.  At  one  time  they  tended 
to  excuse  themselves  on  the  strength 
of  receiving  room  work  or  otlier 
routine,  but  we  finally  have  tliem 
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Personnel 


at  a  point  where  they  will  come  to 
the  training  department,  meet  the 
new  salespeople  and  take  thejn  down 
to  the  departments  to  teach  stock 
and  stock  location.  It  would  inter¬ 
est  me  to  learn  whether  or  not  all 
of  the  other  stores  represented  on 
this  panel  have  sjx)nsors  as  such. 

Store  Manager:  We  have,  and 
they  fill  an  imixirtant  role  in  wel¬ 
coming,  directing  and  training  new 
people.  In  selecting  sponsors  we 
consider  several  things.  First  and 
foremost,  they  must  lie  good  sales- 
Ix*ople.  This  means  that  they  must 
sell  skilfully  and  effectively,  as  the 
first  and  l)est  example  to  he  held 
up  to  the  new  salesperson.  Second, 
they  must  be  able  to  teach.  That 
is,  they  must  meet  with  the  training 
department’s  standard  for  teaching 
and  have  the  capacity  to  absorb 
teaching  ideas  and  technique.  Third, 
they  must  be  of  a  temperament 
and  disposition  that  wants  to  tell 
and  show  others.  This  requires  a 
high  degree  of  cooperation  and  a 
viewpoint  toward  the  store  as  a 
whole.  Loyalty  is  fundamental  in 
sponsors.  Thoroughness,  judgment 
and  qualities  of  leadership  are  other 
essentials.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
these  qualities,  they  are  elementary 
and  we  can  find  them  in  any  of  the 
salespeople  in  any  of  our  stores.  To 
go  on.  two  years  ago  we  compiled 
sponsor  manuals  that  api)lied  to  all 
of  our  departments.  Although  our 
Training  Director  knew  in  advance 
what  should  go  into  these  manuals, 
she  cleverly  enlisted  the  effort  of  the 
sponsors  themselves.  It  became 
their  manual  during  its  compilation 
and  afterward.  Its  front  page  says, 
‘'W’ritten  by  the  Sponsors  of  The 
Davis  Store”.  They  have  taken 
great  pride  in  what  they  consider 
to  be  their  work,  and  enjoy  using 
it  with  new  people.  I  might  add 
that  our  sponsors  are  the  joint  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  department  manager,  the 
superintendent’s  office  and  the  edu¬ 
cational  department. 

Section  Manager:  I  take  it  that 
your  sponsors  are  considered  pro¬ 
motional  material.  Is  this  job  a  step¬ 
ping  stone? 

Store  Manager:  In  most  cases  it 
is.  There  are  some  instances  of 
sponsors  who  meet  all  the  require¬ 
ment  but  will  never  be,  want  never 
to  be,  more  than  sponsor  and  sales¬ 
person. 

Buyer:  In  our  store,  sponsor 
work  is  done  at  the  present  time 
by  people  we  call  “floor  assistants”. 
In  every  case  a  woman,  the  floor 
assistant  combines  the  administra¬ 


tive  point  of  view  as  well  as  follows 
through  sales  in  a  manner  that  the 
floorman  is  unable  to  do.  These 
people  serve  as  our  sponsors. 

Chairman :  We  have  an  official 
representative  of  sponsors  on  our 
panel.  May  we  have  her  viewpoint? 

Sponsor:  My  store  feels  that  the 
spon.sor  is  a  vital  and  necessary  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  induction  of  the  new  sales- 
fierson.  For  example.  I  meet  the 
new  per.son  in  the  training  depart¬ 
ment,  show  her  the  locker  rooms, 
employee  quarters  and  elevators.  I 
then  take  her  to  the  department,  in¬ 
troduce  her  to  the  buyer,  floor  mana¬ 
ger  and  salespeople.  This  is  usually 
late  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of 
employment.  The  next  morning  we 
start  the  new  j)erson  learning  stock 
and  stock  location.  During  this  I 
watch  carefully  for  any  sjx'cial  in¬ 
terest  that  the  newcomer  shows  in 
any  one  section  of  merchandise  with 
the  idea  of  ])lacing  her  there  per¬ 
manently.  In  this  way  we  can  get 
better  results  from  her.  her  sales  are 
Ixtter,  her  stock  work  better  and  she 
is  more  interested  and  plea.sed  with 
her  job.  Later  I  take  her  on  a  tour 
of  the  entire  floor.  This  is  to  save  her 
embarrassment  if  a  customer  should 
aiqxoach  her  with  a  department  lo¬ 
cation  inquiry.  I  show  her  the  wrap- 
l)ing  desks,  the  re.serve  stockrooms, 
and  in  general  make  her  feel  right 
at  home,  to  bridge  that  frightening 
gap  between  training  for  selling  and 
actual  selling.  Finally.  I  supervise 
her  selling  for  a  short  period,  in  or¬ 
der  that  she  may  return  to  further 
classes  upstairs  with  the  confidence 
and  knowledge  that  comes  from  al¬ 
ready  having  sold. 

Training  Director:  What  training 
were  you  given  to  make  such  a  good 
sponsor  out  of  you? 

Sponsor:  Sponsor  standards  were 
first  established  by  the  training  de¬ 
partment.  .\  new  sponsor  is  taught 
these  standards.  In  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  all  of  the  subjects  that  the  spon¬ 
sor  must  teach,  that  is,  stock,  stock 
locations,  departmental  systems,  are 
taken  up  from  the  angle  of  teaching 
them.  And  finally,  as  further  aid  to 
each  sponsor,  a  questionnaire  is  fill¬ 
ed  out  by  the  new  salesperson  and 
turned  into  the  training  department 
on  the  .subject  of  her  sponsoring. 
The  new  person  is  asked  to  state 
frankly  how  well  she  has  Ixen  spon¬ 
sored.  if  not  well,  where  the  sponsor 
fell  down.  That  is  very  helpful  to  us. 
If  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  sponsor 
has  not  done  a  satisfactory  job,  the 
work  of  sponsoring  is  given  to  an¬ 
other  salesperson. 


Buyer:  Is  anything  else  covered 
in  the  questionnaire  filled  out  by  the 
new  salesixTson  ? 

Sponsor:  It  includes  also  com¬ 
ments  on  the  help  given  by  the  buy¬ 
er,  the  assistant  huyer  and  floor 
manager. 

Employment  Manager:  I  now  see 
quite  clearly  how  a  si)onsor  can  crys¬ 
tallize  job  attitude  in  the  new  em¬ 
ployee.  If  only  all  of  us  would  re- 
memlK'r  when  we  were  kids  and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  time  we  moved  into  a 
new  neighlx)rhood.  The  neighbor¬ 
hood  gang  was  playing  ball  on  the 
corner.  We  hung  around  for  a  week 
or  two.  waiting  for  the  chance  to 
break  into  that  gang.  Nol)ody  paid 
any  attention  to  us.  Finally,  one  day 
the  opjxirtunity  came.  The  ball  was 
thrown  our  way.  We  got  a  chance 
to  get  hold  of  it.  From  then  on 
everything  was  swell.  We  were  one 
of  the  gang.  Surely  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  exists  in  our  stores.  The  new 
salesperson  simply  needs  some  one 
who  will  lie  the  first  to  throw  her  the 
ball.  This  sponsor  is  obviously  that 
person. 

Chairman :  Do  you  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  formally  rate  the  new 
salesperson  ? 

Sponsor :  Yes,  we  rate  a  new  per¬ 
son  for  interest,  for  selling  ability 
and  for  general  adaptability  to  the 
work. 

Chairman :  And  do  you  ever  do 
any  disciplinary  work  with  new 
people  ? 

Sponsor:  Never.  That  would  im¬ 
mediately  establish  the  wrong  rela¬ 
tionship  Ixtween  me  and  the  new¬ 
comer.  If  I  find  a  new  person  doing 
the  wrong  thing,  I  suggest  in  a 
friendly  way  that  she  correct  it  Ije- 
fore  it  becomes  a  habit.  When  it 
becomes  a  habit  it  is  picked  up  by 
tlie  floorman  and  he  does  the  neces- 
sarv  di.sciplining.  We  sponsors  avoid 
any  possibility  of  new  people  looking 
at  us  as  spys.  We  try  to  gain  their 
confidence  so  that  if  anything  conies 
up  to  trouble  them  they  will  come  to 
us  for  smoothing  out  before  it  makes 
real  trouble.  If  a  new  employee  has 
a  tiff  with  an  older  one,  we  spon.sors 
usually  can  smooth  this  out  without 
jiermitting  it  to  go  to  a  higher  au¬ 
thority. 

Buyer:  That  is  what  I  should  call 
“creative  discipline,”  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  thing. 

Chairman  :  So  much  for  the  spon¬ 
sor.  and  a  great  deal  is  covered  in¬ 
deed.  Now  may  we  hear  what  part 
the  buyer  can  and  should  play  in  the 
planned  training  of  the  new  sales¬ 
person  ? 

Buyer:  As  soon  as  the  new  per- 
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With  this  National  machine,  the 
printing  of  the  amount  on  the 
check  is  a  result  of  the  net  pay 
computation  on  the  stub — the 
amount  is  not  set  up  again  for  this 
operation.  The  typewriter  is  avail¬ 
able  for  writing  the  employee’s 
name  and  number — or  any  un¬ 
usual  information.  The  dates  print 
entirely  automatically.  This  ma¬ 
chine  also  has  all  the  important 
features  that  are  standard  in  other 
National  Typewriting -Bookkeep¬ 
ing  Machines,  such  as:  automatic 
printing  of  ciphers,  punctuation, 
red  deductions,  standard  type¬ 
writer  and  adding  machine  key¬ 
boards,  constantly  visible  printing 
line,  full  automatic  computation 
and  printing  of  net  amounts,  auto¬ 
matic  accumulation  of  proof 
totals,  and  many  others. 


Today,  the  handling  of  payroll 
records  requires  speedy,  efficient 
methods  if  two  important  results 
are  to  be  obtained:  First,  the  rec¬ 
ords  must  be  made 


the  obstacles  to  fast,  efficient  payroll 
preparation.  All  the  records  are 
made  at  one  operation  and,  there¬ 
fore,  are  the  same;  the  figures  are 
machine-printed  and  easily  legible; 
the  computations  are  automatic  and 
mechanically  accurate. 

Call  the  local  National  repre¬ 
sentative.  A  demonstration  of  the 
National  Typewriting -Bookkeeping 
Machine  for  Payroll  Records  will 
not  obligate  you  in  any  way. 


sufficient 
detail  to  permit  giving  complete 
reports  to  state  and  federal  gov- 
Second,  from  a 
standpoint  of  economy,  all  the  rec¬ 
ords  should  be  completed  before 
payday  without  additional  clerks  or 
overtime  work  by  the  regular  force. 

This  particular  National  System 
®eets  these 


ernment 


requirements.  It  pro- 
'^des  the  data  needed  for  govern¬ 
ment  reports  and  also  overcomes 


Posting  Machines  *  Bank-Bookkeeping  Machines 
Postage  Meter  Machines  *  Correct  Posture  Chairs 


Cash  Registers  •  Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machines  • 
Check-Writing  and  Signing  Machines  •  Analysis  Machines 
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Personnel 


son  comes  to  my  department,  I  talk 
with  her,  at  first  informally,  almost 
personally.  This  is  so  that  she  will 
not  feel  that  she  is  only  a  new  num¬ 
ber  1492,  but  is  rather  an  individual 
in  whom  the  store  which  I  happen 
to  represent  as  an  executive  is  defi¬ 
nitely  interested.  I  then  supervise 
the  stock  training  that  is  given  her 
by  our  floor  assistant,  or  sponsor. 
After  this  training  I  quiz  the  new 
person  informally  on  her  knowledge 
of  stock  and  locations,  judging 
whether  or  not  she  knows  thorough¬ 
ly  or  needs  further  help.  I  carefully 
avoid  taking  up  with  her  the 
amounts  of  her  sales  for  some  time 
until  she  is  fully  equipped  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  older  salespeople.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  w-atch  for  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  commend 
publicly  in  department  meetings  the 
new  person  who  has  had  a  good 
day  or  a  good  sale  through  her  in¬ 
dividual  effort. 

Chairman  :  And  now  the  Section 
Manager  and  the  new  salesperson? 

Section  Manager:  To  my  mind, 
the  Section  Manager  is  the  person 
who  must  see  that  all  of  these 
things,  which  we  have  heard  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  reception  of  the  new 
person  in  a  department,  really  take 
place.  He  must  keep  the  machinery 
oiled.  Furthermore,  he  must  give 
the  sponsor  and  new  salesperson 
who  are  studying  in  the  department 
protection  during  this  period  of 
study.  In  doing  this,  he  demon¬ 
strates  to  the  new  person  two 
things :  one,  that  service  must  be 
given  through  a  flexible  and  willing 
salesforce  and  secondly,  that  her 
knowledge  of  stocks  is  so  important 
that  the  whole  department  adapts  it¬ 
self  to  her  training.  Some  Section 
Managers  attempt,  I  fear,  to  get  the 
new  people  under  their  heels  by  act¬ 
ing  like  store  presidents  in  their 
presence.  They  think  that  this  will 
make  discipline  easier  at  a  later 
date.  On  the  contrary,  all  they  have 
done  is  build  a  wall  Ijetween  them¬ 
selves  and  the  new  people,  a  wall 
which  may  end  with  inefficiency  and 
errors  alxjut  which  the  Section 
Managers  can  know  nothing. 

What  kinds  of  follotc~up  on  initial 
training  can  be  employed  advan¬ 
tageously? 

Training  Director:  The  first  and 
most  obvious  follow-up  on  us  in  the 
training  department  and  on  the 
sponsor  and  other  department  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  measuring  the  kind  of 
job  we  have  done  with  the  new 
people  is  an  early  service  shopping. 


A  service  report  on  the  new  person 
at  the  end  of  her  first  week  is  an 
invaluable  tool  in  strengthening  a 
store’s  training,  particularly  that 
part  that  takes  place  on  the  floor. 

second  thing  we  have  done  is  to 
ask  in  class,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  meeting  after  the  new  jx'rson 
has  been  on  the  floor,  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  them  in  the  interval  since 
we  last  saw  them.  Unknowingly, 
they  tell  us  much  that  is  useful  in 
improving  a  selling  department’s 
teaching  ability  or  a  selling  depart¬ 
ment’s  manners.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  the  training  supervisor 
has  an  interview  with  tlie  new  per¬ 
son,  off  the  floor,  to  uncover  flaws 
in  her  knowledge  or  any  need  for 
special  or  individual  training.  Final¬ 
ly  there  is  the  periodic  personnel 
review,  which  indirectly  reveals  to 
the  analytical  training  director 
whether  or  not  a  department  is  do- 
ing  a  good  sponsoring  job. 

Store  Manager:  It  seems  to  me 
that  every  store  should  have  these 
j^riodic  reviews.  A  review  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  service  records  can  un¬ 
cover  the  weaknesses  of  mediocre 
salespeople  about  whom  something 
can  and  should  he  done,  to  raise 
them  to  an  above-average  rank.  For 
example,  a  person  whose  average 
sale  is  lower  than  the  department 
average  but  whose  number  of  sales 
is  above  the  average  is  probably 
rushing  her  transactions,  even  giv¬ 
ing  abrupt  service  and  creating  ill- 
will.  She  is  an  excellent  prospect 
because  with  individual  training  her 
sales  amounts  can  be  built  up  around 
her  inherent  initiative  and  industry. 
Discussing  this  with  her  you  can 
show  her  how  to  increase  her  unit 
sale,  maintain  her  volume  of  trans¬ 
actions  and  thereby  improve  her  rec¬ 
ord,  as  well  as  that  of  the  store. 

Employment  Manager:  Who  par¬ 
ticipates  in  your  personnel  reviews? 

Store  Manager:  With  us,  they 
are  centered  in  the  superintendent’s 
office  where  production  records  are 
kept  and  six-month  ratings  of  the 
department  executives  are  gathered. 

Employment  Manager:  Don’t  you 
think  that  such  a  review  should  call 
in  the  buyer,  the  section  manager, 
the  training  director  and  employ¬ 
ment  manager?  Each  of  these  ex¬ 
ecutives  knows  something  different 
about  the  individuals  being  review¬ 
ed  and  it  is  always  something  of 
utmost  value. 

FLOOR  DISCUSSION 

Question:  May  I  ask  the  Spon¬ 
sor  how  much  time  she  averages  in 
sponsor  work  each  week? 


Sponsor:  That  depends  upon  the 
season.  During  peak  periods,  I  am 
with  new  |)eople  continually.  Dur¬ 
ing  December  employment  we  spon¬ 
sors  do  no  selling  at  all. 

Question  :  Are  you  paid  extra  for 
this  ? 

Sponsor:  We  arc  paid  a  sponsor 
fee  each  week  and  this  whether  or 
not  we  have  a  single  new  person. 
Over  the  year  this  averages  up  and 
covers  us  for  our  heavy  periods. 

Question  :  Have  you  other  duties 
besides  sponsoring  and  selling? 

Sponsor:  In  my  case  there  is 
stock  work.  Some  of  our  sponsors 
are  just  sponsors,  others  are  Iwth 
head  of  stock  and  sponsor. 

Question :  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  discussion  of 
sponsor  training  and  sponsor  quali¬ 
fications.  It  was  surprising  to  hear 
sales  ability  given  so  much  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  selection  of  a  person  to 
do  this  work.  I  wonder  if  everyone 
agrees  with  this. 

Buyer :  I  second  this  question.  It 
has  been  my  observation  that  em¬ 
ployees  conspicuous  for  sales  ability 
rarely  have  also  the  ability  to  teach 
others  their  own  technique,  neither 
the  ability  nor  the  patience. 

Chairman :  It  seems  to  me  that 
all  salespeople  of  unusual  selling 
ability  can  not  be  considered  as  po¬ 
tential  sponsors.  However,  if  a 
sponsor  can  sell,  has  confidence  in 
her  ability  to  sell,  then  she  can  in¬ 
still  that  ability  in  the  new  people 
to  a  greater  degree  than  can  the 
salesperson  who  has  a  below  aver¬ 
age  selling  record. 

Adherence  to  Training  Schedules 

Question  :  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Training  Director  how  she  justifies 
in  the  last  analysis  her  close  adher¬ 
ence  to  a  schedule  which  starts  new 
people  on  only  one  or  two  days  each 
week.  We  start  people  every  day 
of  the  week  but  at  the  same  time  we 
have  considered  at  length  adopting 
the  other  plan.  The  question  be¬ 
comes  one  of  justifying  it  in  terms 
of  the  store  as  a  whole,  of  avoiding 
the  indictment  of  reluctance  to  co¬ 
operate  with  departments  in  dis¬ 
tress,  departments  that  may  need 
new  people  but  be  unable  to  have 
them  because  we  will  not  train  l)e- 
fore  a  certain  day.  You  see.  I  have 
great  fear  of  the  training  depart¬ 
ment  which  plans  its  schedules  in 
such  an  arbitrary  fashion  that  the 
store  finds  itself  working  for  the 
training  department  rather  than  the 
other  way  around. 

Training  Director:  Naturally 
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BURROUGHS 

CASH  REGISTERING  MACHINES 


Greater  Protection  •  New  Advantages  •  Low  Prices 


Burroughs  now  offers  a  line  of  cash  registering 
machines  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  many  cash 
handling  jobs  in  department  stores.  These  modern 
machines  incorporate  many  important  new  features 
and  developments  .  .  .  they  are  smart  in  appearance 

. . .  fast  and  easy  to  operate _ compact  in  size  . . .  and 

surprisingly  low  in  price. 

Here  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  jobs  to  which  Bur¬ 
roughs  cash  registering  equipment  brings  greater 
speed,  simplicity  and  economy: 


•  REGISTERING  CASH 

•  lAY-AWAY'  RECORDS 

•  INSTALLMENT  RECORDS 

•  'PAY  BILL'  WINDOW  OPERATION 

•  CERTIFICATION  OF  SALES  TICKETS 


For  complete  information  about  any  Burroughs  cash 
registering  equipment  and  its  application  to  your 
particular  requirements,  telephone  the  local  Bur¬ 
roughs  office.  A  demonstration  can  be  quickly 
arranged,  without  obligation  on  your  part.  Or,  if 
more  convenient,  write  direct  for  illustrated  literature. 


CASH  REGISTERING  DIVISION 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


MANY  STYLES 

for 

MANY  USES 


ADMNO,' ACCOUNTING,  BILUNG  AND  CALCULATING  MACHINES  •  CASH  REGISTERS  •  TYPEWRITERS  •  POSTURE  CHAIRS  •  SUPPUES 
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Personnel 


there  is  a  limit  to  the  degree  to 
which  we  adhere  to  f)ur  policy.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  where  a  real  emer¬ 
gency  exists  we  turn  handsprings 
to  meet  the  need.  To  know  what  is 
a  real  emergency,  however,  we  must 
have  a  plan.  In  other  words,  there 
can  l)e  no  exceptions  Ixdore  there 
is  a  rule.  Our  plan  is  our  rule,  emer¬ 
gencies  our  exceptions.  You  would 
l)e  amazed  how  few  exceptions 
hold  water  after  a  time.  The 
resnlt  is  that  our  training  dej^art- 
ment  is  comparatively  free  for  other 
kinds  of  training  which  we  have 
made  our  floor  executives  respect 
to  the  point  where  they  will  manage 
withf)Ut  new  people  temporarily  if 
it  means  going  without  this  other 
training. 

Section  Manager:  In  our  store 
new  people  are  started  only  once 
each  week.  We  hold  to  this  plan  for 
all  the  reasons  given  here  and  for 
another  reason  which  I  suggest  as 
even  more  important.  It  stabilizes 
employment.  It  reduces  department 
and  store  labor  turnover  percent¬ 
ages.  If  department  executives 
know  they  can  get  a  new  person 
immediately,  they  make  hasty  deci¬ 
sions  concerning  present  employees. 
They  replace,  where  a  little  indi¬ 
vidual  attention  from  them  would 
salvage  many  lx)rder-line  employees. 
This  plan  is  one  of  the  surest  ways 
of  getting  the  department  executives 
to  train.  They  learn  to  stop  gambl¬ 
ing  on  the  unknown  and  begin  to 
do  something  with  the  known  and 
present  salesforce.  This  plan  simply 
removes  a  temptation  that  most  of 
us  are  unable  to  resist. 

Chairman:  And  is  it  not  more 
consistent  with  other  operations  in 
a  store?  We  never  promote  sales 
without  a  plan  carefully  worked  out 
in  advance.  We  never  go  in  the 
market  and  buy  merchandise  with¬ 
out  a  plan.  \Wiy  should  we  permit 
ourselves  to  buy  lalx)r  in  a  disor¬ 
ganized  manner? 

Should  Employees  Be  Paid  During 
Training? 

Question:  I  should  like  to  have 
discussion  on  the  matter  of  paying 
the  new  employee  during  the  period 
of  his  initial  training.  .Some  stores 
pay  during  this  training.  I  believe, 
but  others  do  not. 

Answer:  I  represent  a  store 
which  does  not  pay.  With  us,  an 
employee  goes  through  a  day  and 
a  half  of  training  on  his  own  time. 
After  he  has  completed  this,  he  may 
be  placed  immediately  on  a  full  time 


job,  or  he  may  be  used  as  a  part- 
time,  or  a  contingent.  In  any  case, 
it  is  then  that  his  pay  starts.  Our 
reasoning  in  this  is  that  stores  are 
in  business  to  make  a  profit.  Too 
few  stores  do,  and  when  any  saving 
can  be  made  without  sacrificing  our 
goal  that  saving  is  a  profitable  thing. 

Employment  Manager:  We  have 
sixnt  much  time  and  thought  today 
in  a  discussion  of  job  attitude,  of 
its  importance  to  a  store.  How  can 
you  possibly  hope  for  a  proper  job 
attitude  under  such  a  policy?  What 
kind  of  an  approach  could  I  possibly 
use  in  my  employment  office  that 
would  compensate  the  newly  hired 
employee  for  the  pay  that  he  will 
not  get  during  his  training  period, 
that  will  foster  job  attitude? 

Answer:  Is  it  much  different 
from  the  universal  exjxrience  of  go¬ 
ing  or  not  going  to  college?  None 
of  us  who  went  to  college  were  paid 
for  doing  so.  The  new  employee 
can  lx*  told  simply  and  tactfully  that 
lx*fore  he  commences  work,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  bim  to  go  tbrougb 
a  short  jx'riod  of  training.  This 
training  can  lx*  sold  to  him  as  an 
opportunity  that  the  store  is  offer¬ 
ing  him  to  take  a  short  course  in 
retailing. 

Trai)nng  Director:  You  were  not 
paid  for  going  to  college.  However, 
you  did  have  the  right  to  choose 
whether  or  not  you  would  go  to 
college.  Do  you  give  the  applicant 
this  choice?  If  you  do,  and  he  de¬ 
cides  not  to  go  to  your  school,  does 
he  still  get  the  job?  Probably  not. 
Is  not  your  stand  more  one  of  “you 
are  going  to  take  this  training  and 
like  it”? 

Ans7ver:  There  may  be  a  de¬ 
gree  of  truth  in  wbat  you  say.  How¬ 
ever.  we  find  that  it  works,  and 
works  successfully.  For  one  thing 
we  give  the  new  employee  a  free 
lunch  during  the  first  day  of  train¬ 
ing.  Our  sponsor  takes  new  people 
to  lunch  at  the  expense  of  the  store. 

Employment  Manager:  Does  not 
your  policy  require  unusual  selling 
ability  on  the  part  of  your  employ¬ 
ment  department? 

Ans7t'er:  Definitely  so.  Rut  a 
store  that  has  the  right  kind  of  per¬ 
sonnel  policy  should  have  in  its  em¬ 
ployment  office  a  staff  qualified  to 
liandle  this.  There  are  undoubtedly 
many  justifications  for  paying  dur¬ 
ing  training.  I  can  see  them  and 
understand  them  fully.  However,  it 
is  the  ea.sy  thing  to  do.  Just  as  it  is 
the  easy  thing,  when  an  employee 
asks  for  an  increase,  to  give  an  in¬ 
crease  immediatelv.  The  test  must 


be  whether  it  is  the  profitable,  the 
efficient  thing  to  do. 

Section  Manager:  Are  you  not 
at  a  disadvantage  when  other  stores 
in  your  city  pay  for  training? 

Ans7i’er:  The  store  across  the 
street  can  not  set  your  policy  for 
you.  You  must  set  your  own  iwlicy 
and  by  so  doing  you  know  how  well 
you  can  operate  it.  Too  many  stores 
.spend  their  time  looking  across  the 
street  to  see  what  a  comjx*titor  is 
doing,  and  thereby  fail  to  keep  their 
own  houses  in  order. 

Employment  Manager:  If  you  do 
not  pay  your  new  employees  for 
the  ]x‘rio(l  of  their  initial  training, 
are  you  consistent?  Do  you  dock 
your  regular  employees  for  classes 
that  they  attend? 

Anszeer:  I  am  glad  you  asked 
that.  W'e  feel  that  during  the  jxriixl 
of  initial  training,  the  individual  is 
still  an  applicant.  .Afterwards  he  is 
an  employee.  As  such,  any  training 
he  is  given  is  done  on  store  time 
and  is  a  part  of  his  day’s  routine. 
•All  sub.sequent  training  is  done  on 
store  time ;  that  is,  our  time,  not  the 
enqdoyee’s  time.  For  example,  we 
are  holding  at  the  present  time  a 
series  of  meetings  on  executive 
training.  These  meetings  are  called 
at  3  :C)0  P.M.  on  Thursdays  and  are 
adjourned  at  5:30  P.M.  They  take 
from  our  floors  some  of  our  most 
important  employees,  executive  and 
non-executive.  This  sort  of  thing 
we  do  for  our  employees  after  they 
have  once  jumped  the  initial  hurdle. 

Question :  Is  there  a  possibility 
that  this  policy  would  be  helpful  in 
avoiding  the  experience  we  some¬ 
times  have?  Occasionally  we  train 
an  employee  for  contingent  work 
who  never  shows  up  when  we  want 
to  start  her.  We  have  trained  her 
at  our  expense  and  yet  we  get  no 
return  from  this. 

Chairman :  Many  stores,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  take  care  of  this  by  bolding  up 
tbe  pay  for  tbe  training  period  in 
the  case  of  contingents  until  they  re¬ 
port  for  work  the  first  time.  But 
to  get  back  to  the  original  point, 
I  believe  it  might  be  interesting  to 
ask  for  a  show*  of  bands  on  this 
point.  The  best  test  of  a  contro¬ 
versial  policy  is  one  of  finding  out 
wbat  stores  are  doing.  We  have 
represented  here  most  of  the  stores 
in  the  United  States.  May  we  have 
a  showing  of  hands  from  those 
stores  which  pay*  employees  during 
their  initial  training?  (.A  large 
majority  of  hands  shown).  Now 
may  we  see  how  many  do  not  ? 
(Only  five  hands  shown). 
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CpANNON  shots  is  a  monthly  journal  edited  and  published  to  help 
salespeople  increase  their  towel  and  sheet  sales,  and  give  better  servi 
customers.  It  is  full  of  practical  and  pertinent  hints  that  really  build  busj 
Of  interest  to  any  one  engaged  in  the  buying,  selling,  advertising  and  di 
ing  of  Linens  and  Domestics. 

If  you  have  never  seen  CANNON  SHOTS,  or  if  you  wish  additional 
Just  mark  and  mail  the  coupon  at  the  left.  No  cost.  No  obligation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  Manual  covers  the  leading  lines  which  are 
sold  in  the  domestics  section  of  the  average 
department  store,  including: 

Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases 

Towels 

Blankets 

Bedspreads 

Comfortables 

As  the  practice  of  stores  varies  so  considerably 
regarding  which  of  the  above  are  included  in  the 
domestics  section  it  was  thought  advisable  to  include 
all  of  these  items  in  this  Manual  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  they  may  not  all  be  found  in  the  Domestics  Section 
of  all  department  stores. 

Also  it  was  naturally  impossible  to  include  all  the 
hundreds  of  small  items  sold  in  these  departments. 
Although  these  smaller  items  represent  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  volume,  it  was  deemed  more  helpful  to 
concentrate  upon  the  bigger  volume  lines  sold  in  these 
sections. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  chapters  are  entirely 
non-technical,  and  written  in  such  a  way  that  they  can 
be  applied  by  salespeople  to  practical,  every-day  con¬ 
tact  with  customers. 

As  every-day  selling  often  centers  around  ques¬ 
tions  asked  by  customers,  each  chapter  starts  off  with  a 
list  of  the  principal  questions  customers  usually  ask 
about  particular  merchandise,  followed  by  information 
to  answer  these  questions,  and  we  trust  that  salespeople 
will  find  in  this  Manual  usable  groundwork  for  profit¬ 
able  selling. 


— Ruth  L.  Scuater 
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Chapter  One 


SHEETS 

How  W'ill  the  Sheet  W  ear? 


WHEN  tlte  average  woman 
goes  into  a  store  to  buy  sheets 
she  likes  to  have  salespeople 
give  information  forming  the  an¬ 
swers  to  these  voiced  or  unvoiced 
questions : 

1.  How  is  the  sheet  going  to  wear? 

2.  How  will  it  stand  up  under  re¬ 
peated  launderings? 

3.  Is  it  the  right  size  for  my  bed? 

4.  How  will  it  look  after  it  has  been 
used  ? 

5.  Will  it  l)e  comfortable  to  sleep 
on? 

6.  Is  the  price  right  for  the  grade 
of  the  sheet? 

7.  Is  it  made  by  a  manufacturer 
whose  name  or  brand  I  have 
confidence  in? 

The  information  below  will  enable 
you  to  answer  these  questions  intelli¬ 
gently  and  to  increase  your  daily 
sales. 


Before  you  can  bring  out  the  right 
sheet  for  a  customer  it  is  essential 
to  know  the  grade  in  which  she  is 
interested.  This  is  largely  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  amount  of  money  she 
has  to  spend  and  the  purpose  for 
which  she  is  buying  the  sheets. 

Different  Quality  Sheets 

In  the  average  store  there  are  five 
different  grades  of  cotton  sheets 
sold.  By  asking  questions,  studying, 
examining  the  sheets  themselves,  it 
will  soon  be  possible  for  you  to  rec¬ 
ognize  these  from  your  stock.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  their  price  is  the  most 
helpful  feature  by  which  you  can  de¬ 
termine  the  grades.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  page  is  a  chart  which  descrilx*s 
the  grades  and  their  characteristics. 

It  will  be  very  helpful  to  any 
salesperson  to  go  over  her  sheet 
stock  and  to  identify  each  of  these 


grades  by  brands.  What  may  seem 
confusing  at  first  is  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  sheet  manufacturers 
whose  brands  are  well  known  make 
sheets  in  two  or  more  of  these  quali¬ 
ties.  The  name  of  the  manufacturer, 
therefore,  is  not  always  a  guide  in 
recognizing  the  different  types  and 
grades  of  sheets.  Also,  your  store’s 
own  brand  sheet  may  come  under 
one  or  more  of  these  heads. 

It  is  extremely  important,  how’- 
ever,  to  know  your  sheets  by  quality 
and  type,  as  this  is  the  first,  most 
basic  division  of  your  sheet  stock. 
Once  you  recognize  this  division,  it 
is  necessary  in  selling  to  know  what 
are  the  essential  differences  between 
the  different  kinds  of  sheets,  and 
what  are  the  important  features  to 
point  out  to  customers  to  differenti¬ 
ate  between  them. 

The  basic  differences  are  deter- 
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Sheets 


Kind  of 

Sheet 

Description  of  Quality 

Muslin 

Low  Count 

Light  Weight 

Usually  coarse,  loosely  woven,  heavily  filled  with  starch.  \V  ill 
not  wear  well.  May  look  good  in  store,  but  sizing  or  finish  will 
wash  out. 

Muslin 

Medium  Count 

Medium  Weight 

Usually  called  light  or  medium  priced  muslin.  Often  confused 
with  heavy,  longer-wearing  muslin.  \  good  sheet  for  customers 
who  cannot  afford  best  muslin,  who  prefer  lighter  weight  for 
laundry  economy. 

Muslin 

Hiffh  Count 

Heavy  Weight 

heavy,  strong,  firmly  woven  sheet.  Strongest  and  longest  weal¬ 
ing  of  all  muslin  sheets.  Highest  price  muslin. 

Percale 

Fine  Count 

Light  Weight 

\  finer  count  sheet ;  smoother  than  heavy  muslin.  Kxcellent  for 
housewives  who  seek  fineness  and  light  weight  at  meilium  price. 

Superfine 

Percale 

Highest  Count 

\'ery  Light  Weight 

The  aristocrat  of  sheets — very  fine,  light,  smooth,  definitely  a 
sheet  for  those  who  want  the  finest  qualitv. 

mined  by; 

(a)  The  cotton  used,  its  quality, 
weight,  thickness,  etc. 

(b)  The  closeness  of  the  weave — 
the  “count”  of  the  sheet. 

Quality  of  Cotton  Used 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  sheet 
salesperson  to  become  too  technical 
in  discussing  quality  of  cotton  with 
customers.  The  best  sheets  are 
made  of  long  staple  cotton  which 
makes  strong,  even  yarn.  It  must  be 
snowy  white  so  that  when  the  sheet 
is  used  it  will  retain  its  bleach  and 
softness  for  a  hundred  or  more 
washings.  Long  staple  cotton  used 
in  making  sheets  must  be  given  the 
right  amount  of  tw’ist  so  that  it  is 
neither  so  hard  that  the  sheet  is  not 
comfortable  nor  so  soft  that  it  be¬ 
comes  weak.  In  a  good  sheet,  the 
manufacturer  aims  to  strike  the 
happy  medium.  To  make  good 
iheets,  cotton  is  selected  for  its 
cleanness  and  uniformly  long  staple. 
It  goes  through  special  processes 
which  result  in  clean,  even  fibres 
and  .strong,  uniform  yarn. 

As  a  rule,  muslin  sheets  are  made 
from  cotton  which  has  not  been 
combed.  Quality  percale  sheets  are 
usually  made  from  combed  cotton 
yarn  with  longer  staple,  better  grade 
cotton.  Therefore,  you  are  safe  in 
telling  a  customer  that  the  more  she 
pays  for  her  sheets  the  better  grade, 
finer  cotton  has  been  used  in  making 
that  sheet.  When  a  customer  asks : 
“Will  this  sheet  wear  well?”,  the 
answer  to  her  question  usually  lies 
in  the  corresponding  question : 
**How  closely  is  the  sheet  woven?" 
In  other  words,  the  strength  of  any 
sheet  is  determined  by  its  thread 
count. 

What  Is  the  Thread  Count? 

The  thread  count  is  the  number  of 
threads  in  a  square  inch  of  the  sheet. 


It  indicates  how  firmly  the  sheet  has 
lx;en  woven,  and  what  is  the  balance 
of  strength  between  the  warp  and 
filling. 

Typical  of  the  light  muslin  sheet 
is  one  in  which  the  weave  is  sixty- 
four  square  (64  x  64)  or  sixty-four 
threads  in  the  length  in  the  warp 
and  sixty-four  in  the  filling.  This 
makes  an  average  of  128  threads  to 
the  square  inch,  forming  a  firm¬ 
bodied.  good  quality,  popular  priced 
sheet. 

Heavier  muslin  sheets  may  have 
a  thread  count  of  68  x  72.  making 
the  sheet  stronger,  firmer,  heavier 
than  the  light  weight  muslin  and 
one  which  will  give  the  housewife 
longer  wear. 

j\Iost  customers  do  not  know 
alxiut  thread  count.  They  speak  of 
“heavy  quality”  or  “light  weight”. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  thread 
count  to  them  unless  they  ask  alxjut 
it.  for  it  has  a  technical  sound  which 
may  be  confusing  to  them.  We  tell 
you.  because  every  intelligent  sheet 
saleswoman  should  know  about  it, 
in  order  to  know  why.  for  example, 
a  $1.49  .sheet  is  better  than  one  that 
sells  for  98  cents.  You  can  explain 
to  customers  about  close  and  loose 
weaves :  you  need  not  speak  of 
“count”.  By  holding  the  sheet  to  the 
light  a  customer  can  see  for  herself 
the  closeness  of  the  weave  and  the 
general  firmness  of  the  fabric. 

Aside  from  the  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  cotton  used  in  making 
the  sheet  and  the  closeness  of  the 
threads  used  in  the  sheet,  there  are 
additional  features  which  affect  the 
wearing  quality  of  the  sheet. 

Here  are  the  most  important : 

Selvage 

Most  important  in  the  matter  of 
strength  is  the  sheet’s  selvage.  A 
weak  selvage  means  that  the  sheet 
may  split  at  the  edges  when  it  is 


drawn  tight  or  tucked  in.  The  Ix'st 
sheets  on  the  market  today  are  those 
made  with  a  tape  selvage.  .\  tape 
selvage  is  made  with  extra  yarn 
woven  in  it  to  reinforce  the  edge. 
When  the  selvage  of  the  sheet  is 
taped  you  have  an  important  selling 
point  to  make  about  wearing  quality. 

Is  the  Sheet  Free  from  Sizing? 

In  making  any  sheet  a  slight 
amount  of  starch  or  other  sizing 
is  considered  legitimate  to  lessen 
wrinkling  and  soil  and  to  aid  in 
keeping  the  sheet  fresh  while  in 
stock.  Approximately  four  per  cent 
sizing  is  considered  desirable  and 
necessary. 

However,  in  some  low  grade 
sheets  an  excessive  amount  of  siz¬ 
ing  is  used.  This  sizing,  soluble  in 
water,  is  removed  in  the  fir.st  laund¬ 
ering  and  the  sheet  becomes  thin, 
with  a  poor  body,  wide  spaces  show¬ 
ing  between  the  yarns. 

In  selling  the  lower  priced  sheet 
lines,  it  is  extremely  important, 
therefore,  to  make  use  of  the  “pure 
finish"  feature.  A  very  simple  test 
to  convince  a  customer  that  a  sheet 
does  not  contain  excessive  sizing 
is  to  rub  the  sheet  vigorously  l)e- 
tween  the  hands  or  over  a  dark 
dress  or  some  dark  surface.  If  a 
fine  white  powder  shows  the  sheet 
has  been  filled  or  sized.  Some  cus¬ 
tomers  make  their  own  tests.  They 
may  wet  a  finger  and  touch  the 
sheet ;  or  even  put  a  corner  of  it 
to  their  mouths. 

The  Sheet's  Appearance 

Call  to  the  customer’s  attention 
the  whiteness  of  the  sheet.  This  is 
far  more  important  in  influencing 
sales  than  is  usually  recognized. 
Saying  to  customers;  “Notice  the 
clear  white  of  this  sheet ;  it  will  stay 
white  for  its  lifetime",  is  a  useful 
argument  if  it  can  be  said  with 
truth.  This  is  usually  the  case  with 
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the  better  grade  slieets  made  by  re¬ 
liable  manufacturers  whose  brands 
are  standardized.  Good  or  jxtor 
bleaching  shows  especially  after  the 
first  few  launderings  of  the  sheet. 
.After  wasliing  some  sheets  are  yel¬ 
lowish  or  brownish  white,  others 
grayish.  The  l)est  sheets  a  custotner 
can  buy  are  those  in  which  the 
manufacturer  guarantees  that  the 
sheet  will  .stay  snowy  white  through¬ 
out  its  life. 

Tailoring  Features  of  a  Sheet 

Hmi'  arc  the  hems  tacked? 

The  way  the  hems  of  a  sheet  are 
finished  and  tacked  is  an  important 
point  in  discussing  .strength  and 
washability.  Compare  the  differ¬ 
ences  l)etween  some  of  your  lower- 
priced  sheets  and  the  l)etter.  Rip- 
|)ing  at  the  hems  occurs  in  rough 
laundry  treatment,  so  that  sheets 
which  have  the  hems  firmly  tacked 
naturally  have  an  additional  talking 
point. 

Smoothness  of  hems 

Examine  the  tailoring  detail  on 
the  hems  of  some  of  your  sheets,  low 
and  high  priced.  Open  one  end  and 
look  carefully.  .Some  hems  are 
smooth,  flat,  neat.  Notice  how  others 
(especially  in  low  priced  sheets)  are 
puckered,  due  to  careless  .sewing. 
This  is  very  handy  to  remember  in 
trying  to  trade  up  your  customers  to 
a  Ix'tter  grade  sheet. 

Point  out  the  smooth  edges 

On  your  lietter  grade  sheets,  the 
edges,  where  the  selvages  end.  are 
clean,  sharp,  free  from  little  threads. 
On  many  low  grade  sheets  you  may 
notice  little  threads  hanging  from 
the  edge. 

Note  smooth  finish 

Hold  the  .sheets  you  sell  against 
the  light  flat  on  a  level  with  your 
eye.  On  l)etter  grade  ones  you  will 
notice  a  smooth,  flat  finish  with  no 
fuzz.  On  low  grade  ones,  you  may 
notice  a  slight  fuzz  on  the  surface. 

•All  these  and  other  features  which 
your  buyer  can  point  out  to  you 
make  the  difference  between  well 
and  ]X)orly  tailored  sheets.  Hence 
they  affect  the  wear  and  the  wash- 
ability  of  the  sheets. 


The  series  of  photomicrographs  at 
the  right  illustrates  the  structural 
difference  between  a  cheap  quality 
sheet,  heavily  sized  to  improve  its 
appearance,  and  a  good  quality  sheet 
in  which  the  minimum  of  sizing  is 
Used.  .See  how  the  cheap  sheet  be¬ 
comes  thin  and  flimsy  after  washing. 


July,  19.36 


Poor  grade  cotton  sheet,  heavily 
sized  to  conceal  its  flimsiness. 


The  same  sheet  after  one  washing -- 
thin  and  sleazy  with  sizing  removed. 


A  good  quality  sheet 
before  washing. 


*Sir- 


.  -X 


The  same  sheet  after  100  washings. 
The  weave  is  closer,  if  anything. 
There  was  no  need  to  use  excessive 
sizing  in  this  sheet. 


Torn  Sheets  Keep  Their  Shape 

Otily  sheets  that  are  torn,  not  cut, 
in  manufacture,  keep  their  shape.  A 
torn  sheet  will  always  have  a  uni¬ 
form  size  with  straight  edges  and 
perfect  shape  after  laundering ;  while 
otie  that  is  cut  is  likely  to  become 
irregular  when  laundered  and  to  be 
difficult  to  fold  and  press.  The  hem 
of  a  cut  sheet  is  likely  to  curl.  The 
well  known  brands  on  the  market 
usually  have  on  their  lalxds  the 
l)hrase,  “Torn  size  before  hem¬ 
ming,’’  which  means  that  the  sheets 
were  torn  squarely  and  evenly  across 
the  filling  yarn,  not  cut.  The  aver¬ 
age  customer  today  takes  this  torn 
feature  for  granted,  .so  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  stress  it  in  .selling. 
Merely  know  it  in  ca.se  a  customer 
asks  you  the  meaning  of  the  words 
on  the  lalxl :  “Torn  size  Ixfitre  hem¬ 
ming." 

Muslin  Sheets  vs.  Percale 

.As  vour  two  basic  clas.ses  rtf  cot¬ 
ton  sheets,  muslin  and  percale, 
have  entirely  diflferent  selling  iwiints. 
it  is  imix)rtant  to  recognize  these 
distinctions  in  selling.  \\  hen  you 
do  not  know  what  are  the  basic 
points  of  difference  and  superiority 
of  percale  sheets,  you  naturally 
limit  your  sales. 

( )n  the  ne.xt  page  is  a  summary  of 
the  basic  differences  Ixtween  muslin 
and  |)ercale  sheets  (remember  that 
there  are  different  grades  and  ])rices 
under  each  kind. )  These  distinctions 
must  necessarily  he  broad  and  gen¬ 
eral.  as  each  grade  of  muslin  anti 
each  grade  of  ])ercale  differs  from 
the  otlier,  according  to  price,  weight, 
grade,  brand,  etc. 

Introducing  Percales  to 
Muslin  Users 

.Salespeo|)le  find  that  one  of  the 
te.st  ways  of  increasing  their  sales 
checks  is  to  trade  ciustomers  up 
from  muslin  to  percale  .sheets.  The 
ilifference  Ix'tween  the  price  of  regu¬ 
lar  quality  percale  and  heavy  muslin 
is  .so  slight  that  many  stores  use  this 
.selling  point  to  introduce  custom¬ 
ers  to  percale.  Many  customers 
have  never  heard  of  percale  and  will 
listen  with  interest  to  your  explana¬ 
tion  if  you  tell  them  the  difference. 
Percale  sheets  are  reaching  new 
heights  of  popularity.  \  great  many 
women  who  have  tried  them  and 
realized  their  light-weight,  sleep- 
comfort  features  have  found  them 
to  be  a  smart  innovation  in  their 
households. 
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Differences  Between  Muslin  and  Percale 

Customer’s  Question: 

Muslin 

Percale 

How  will  it  wear? 

Strength  depends  on  weight,  price. 
Strong,  long  wearing. 

Many  people  think  percale  wears  as 
well  as  muslin  because  extra  threads 
(closeness  of  weave)  overbalances 
lightness  of  sheet  and  fineness  of 
yarns.  Regular  percale  can  be  com¬ 
pared  directly  with  heavy  muslin,  but 
fine  percale  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
Purely  a  luxury  article  and  bought 
exclusively  on  cpiality  basis. 

What  about  weight? 

Muslins  naturally  weigh  heavier  than 
percales.  Important  difference  in  laun¬ 
dry  cost  balances  difference  in  price; 
percale  costs  slightly  more  than  heavy 
muslin ;  more  economy  in  laundry. 

Lightness  of  weight  of  percale  im¬ 
portant  to  many  housewives  who  pay- 
laundry  by  pound. 

Weight  of  finest  percales  their  strong¬ 
est  selling  point;  fine;  light-weight; 
luxurious. 

What  about  laundry  costs? 

.\  72  X  108  heavy  muslin  weighs  about 

2  lbs.  Laundry  cost  at  10^  lb.  20^. 

72  X  108  regular  percale  weighs  about 
lbs.  Cost  to  launder  at  10<  lb. 

15(^.  Finest  percale  even  lighter. 

What  about  sleeping  comfort? 

Muslin  sheets  comfortable,  pleasant 
until  customer  once  sleeps  on  percale 
and  recognizes  difference. 

Last  word  in  sleeping  comfort  and 
luxury.  Like  sleeping  on  silk.  Most 
init'ortaui  talking  point  in  selling  per¬ 
cales. 

What  about  appearance? 

Muslins,  depending  on  price  and 
grade,  finished  differently,  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  heavy,  coarser  than  percales. 
Muslin  sheets  woven  of  shorter  staple 
cotton;  more  fuzzy  short  ends;  soil 
quicker. 

Pillow  cases  usually  made  with  3  inch 
hems. 

Percales  have  a  fine  smooth  finish  that 
makes  them  attractive  to  feel,  to  sleep 
on,  to  examine. 

Stay  fresher  on  the  bed,  less  soilage, 
due  to  tight  twist  of  fine  varn;  long 
staple  cotton. 

Percale  cases  usually  made  with  4 
inch  hems,  more  luxurious  feature. 

What  about  price? 

Naturally  muslins  cost  less  than  per¬ 
cale;  in  price,  they  almost  meet  in 
the  heavy  muslin  and  the  regular 
quality  percale  groups. 

Percales  more  expensive,  especially 
finest  percale  which  is  the  luxury 
sheet  of  the  market. 

Is  It  the  Right  Size  for  My  Bed? 


In  most  stores  today  sheets  come 
in  five  widths : 


inches 


For  cots 

54 

For  single  beds 

63  or  72 

For  twin  beds 

63  or  72 

For  three-quarter  beds 

72 

For  double  beds 

81 

For  extra  wide  beds 

90 

Sheets  come  in  four 

different  torn 

lengths :  90  inches,  99  inches,  108 
inches  and  113  inches. 

Sizes  are  always  indicated  on  the 
label,  to  assist  you  in  selling. 

What  Is  the  Right  Length  to  Buy? 

As  a  rule,  the  shorter  the  sheet 
is,  the  less  it  costs.  A  great  many 
women,  thinking  they  are  econo¬ 
mizing,  buy  sheets  too  short.  Sales¬ 
people  are  really  responsible  for  ad¬ 
vising  the  proper  length  sheet  to 
buy.  It  is  advisable  to  warn  a  cus¬ 
tomer  that  if  she  buys  sheets  that 
are  too  short  these  things  will  re¬ 
sult  : 

The  sheet  will  he  uncomfortable 
to  sleep  on 

It  will  not  last  as  long  as  it 
should,  as  too  great  a  strain 
is  put  upon  it 


It  will  cause  soiling  and  unnec¬ 
essary  wear  of  the  blankets, 
which  are  not  adequately  pro¬ 
tected. 

About  Selling  90  Inch  Sheets 

Most  stores  carry  90  inch  length 
sheets,  because  some  customers  de¬ 
mand  them,  but  they  are  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  in  double  bed  size 
will  soon  shrink  to  a  size  shorter 
than  the  actual  width  of  the  sheet. 
Here’s  the  way  it  works : 

A  90  inch  sheet  is  that  length  after 
it  is  torn  from  the  roll,  before  it  is 
hemmed.  Hems  take  five  inches  of 
this  length.  Therefore  the  actual 
length  is  85  inches.  When  the  sheet 
is  washed,  it  shrinks  five  inches,  so 
that  the  final  length  after  a  launder¬ 
ing  is  only  80  inches.  Since  a  stand¬ 
ard  mattress  measures  76  inches  in 
length  and  is  usually  five  inches 
thick,  this  sheet  is  obviously  too 
short,  with  no  tuck-under  at  head 
and  foot  at  all. 

About  99-Inch  Lengths 
Many  customers  buy  this  length. 


but  it  is  also  really  not  long  enough 
to  tuck  under  the  average  mattress. 
It  takes  alxaut  6  inches  of  sheet  at 
each  end  to  tuck  under  head  and 
foot  of  mattress.  Actually  a  99-inch 
length  allows  only  1  ^  inches  at 
either  end  for  tucking,  or  no  turn¬ 
back  when  used  as  a  top  sheet. 

About  108  or  113  Inch  Lengths 

These  are  really  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  length  sheets  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  tabulation  will  prove : 

76  inches,  standard  length  of  mattress 

5  inches,  thickness  of  mattress  at  head 

5  inches,  thickness  of  mattress  at  foot 

6  inches,  tuck-under  at  foot 

6  inches,  tuck-under  at  head 

98  inches,  actual  length  needed 

108  inches,  torn  length  of  sheet 

5  inches  used  for  hems 

103  inches,  length  of  sheet  when  sold 

5  inches  for  shrinkage  (from  3  to  5 
inches  is  normal) 

98  inches,  actual  length  of  108  inch 
sheet  after  washing. 

The  most  satisfactory  length  sheet 
to  sell  a  customer,  therefore,  is  one 
measuring  either  108  or  113  inches. 
This  will  give  her  enough  sheet  to 
tuck  under  the  mattress  head  and 
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foot,  completely  covering  it.  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  generous  turnover  of  the  top 
sheet  to  protect  the  blanket,  and  to 
have  a  comfortably  made  bed. 


Helping  Your  Customer  Select  the 
Right  Size  Sheet 

In  selling  sheets  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  question  to  ask  the  customer  is 
what  size  bed  the  sheet  is  for.  The 
following  tabulation  shows  the  right 
size  sheets  to  sell  for  various  size 
beds : 

For  SiiKiie  or 
For  Cols  7'ioin  Beds 

54  X  90  63  X  90 

54  X  99  63  X  99 

54  X  1C8  63  X  108 


For  Three-Quarter 
or  Tieiii  Beds 
72  X  90 
72  X  99 
72  X  108 


For  Double  Beds 
81  X  90 
81  X  99 

81  X  108 


For  Double  Beds  zeitli  Box  Sfriugs 
90  X  99 
90  X  108 


Be  sure  you  know  the  right  size 
of  the  bed  in  selling.  A  sheet  that 
is  too  small  to  be  tucked  in  well 
under  the  mattress  is  a  poor  invest¬ 
ment  for  any  housewife. 


Pillow  Cases 


Here  are  the  correct  size  cases  to 
sell  for  different  size  pillows : 

Standard  Pillows  Pillow  Cases  to  Fit 


20  X  26 
20  X  28 
22  X  28 

22  X  30 


42  X  36 
42  X  381/2 
42  X  40 
45  X  36 
45  X  38H 
45  X  40*/$ 


Points  About  Pillow  Case  Sizes 

1.  The  pillow  case  size,  say  45  x 
36.  refers  to  the  measurement  of  the 


Turk-under  of  a  bottom  sheet,  left,  before  laundering  and  right,  after  laun¬ 
dering.  The  dotted  line  represents  a  99-inrh  sheet,  the  heavy  line  a  lU8-inrh 
sheet.  The  inadequacy  of  the  shorter  sheet  is  evident  even  before  shrinkage. 


Turnover  and  turk-under  of  a  top  sheet,  left,  before  laundering  and  right  after  laun¬ 
dering.  The  dotted  line  represents  a  99-inch  sheet,  the  heavy  line  a  108-inrh  sheet. 


case  before  it  was'  sewn  up  and 
hemmed — that  is  the  case  opened  up, 
lying  flat.  Remember  that  a  pillow 
that  is  called  20  inches  wide  is  really 
40  inches  around,  and  therefore 
needs  a  case  42  inches  wide. 

2.  After  sewing  and  hemming,  the 
pillow  case  does  not  measure  36  or 
38,  or  whatever  the  label  indicates. 
You  must  deduct  four  inches  for  the 
three  inch  hems  and  five  inches  for 
the  four  inch  hems.  Take  a  rule, 
and  you’ll  find  that  a  45  x  36  pillow 
case  actually  measures  only  22  x  32 
inches.  Most  muslin  cases  have 
three  inch  hems,  most  percale  cases 
have  four  inch  hems. 

3.  Rememljer  that  pillow  cases. 


like  sheets,  shrink  when  washed.  It’s 
better  for  the  customer  to  buy  big¬ 
ger  cases.  Advise  always  the  45  x 
36  or  45  x  38J/2,  unless  she  definite¬ 
ly  knows  her  pillow  size. 

4.  A  correctly  covered  pillow  on 
a  bed  has  the  slip  extending  five  or 
six  inches  over  the  edge.  This  hides 
the  pillow  and  makes  a  more  attrac¬ 
tive  bed. 

5.  When  a  pillow  case  is  bought 
too  small,  this  is  what  happens  after 
it  is  laundered :  the  seams  rip  be¬ 
cause  of  tightness ;  the  ticking  show's 
and  becomes  soiled ;  the  case  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  slip  on  the  pillow,  w'astes 
time ;  the  pillow  is  compressed  hard 
and  uncomfortable  to  sleep  on. 


What  happens  when  a  pillow  case  is  too  small:  ripped  seams,  soiled 
pillow,  annoyance  and  wasted  time  trying  to  fit  the  pillow  into  the  case. 
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How  to  Make  a  Bed 

One  of  the  most  potent  arguments 
for  selling  longer  sheets  lies  in  dem¬ 
onstrating  the  correct  way  to  make 
a  bed  on  one  of  the  display  beds  you 
have  in  the  department.  For  your 
information  in  selling,  here  is  the 
correct  way  to  make  a  bed : 

1.  Turn  mattress  every  day. 
•Alternate ;  one  day,  turn  from  top  to 
lK)ttom ;  another  day,  from  side  to 
side.  This  keeps  the  mattress  fresh¬ 
er  and  prevents  hollows  and  hard 
spots. 

2.  Turn  and  smooth  mattress  pad. 

3.  Stand  at  one  side  of  the  lx*d. 
Don’t  waste  steps.  Throw  lower 
sheet  on  mattress,  right  side  up. 
wide  hem  at  the  top,  center  fold  in 
center  of  bed.  Tuck  under  at  head, 
at  least  six  inches  under  mattress. 
Be  sure  it  is  tucked  tightly  at  top 
as  strain,  when  one  is  asleep,  is 
downward.  Pull  down  smoothly 
toward  foot  and  tuck  under  at  foot 
as  far  as  it  will  go.  (If  short  sheet 
must  Ik*  used,  let  deficiency  come  at 
l)ottom.  not  at  top.)  In  demonstrat¬ 
ing.  stress  advantages  of  108  inch 
sheet,  which  comjdetely  covers  the 
mattress. 

4.  Make  mitred,  or  hospital,  cor¬ 
ners  on  all  four  corners.  See  that 
sheet  is  tight  and  smooth,  under 
mattress  as  far  as  it  will  go.  along 
one  side  of  bed.  Go  to  the  other  side, 
pull  lower  sheet  snug ;  make  mitred 
corners ;  tuck  under  lightly. 

5.  S])read  top  sheet  evenly,  right 
side  down,  wide  hem  at  to]),  center 
crease  in  center  of  lx‘d.  top  hem  at 
to  hold  the  otlier  in  idace  at  foot ) 
smoothly,  make  mitred  corners,  and 
tuck  under  at  side  about  half  way  to 
top  of  l)ed. 

6.  Spread  blanket  evenly  and 
smoothly  over  top  sheet,  placing  top 
of  blanket  alK)ut  nine  inches  from 
ton  of  bed.  or  about  half  way  under 
pillows  at  top.  (If  blankets  are  too 
.short,  have  lower  one  come  highe.st 
on  Ixd  and  upjxjr  one  farthest  (k)wn. 
to  hold  the  other  in  [dace  at  foot. 
Tuck  blankets  in  at  foot  and  make  a 
mitred  corner.  When  tucking  in  top 
sheet  and  blankets  at  foot  of  bed.  do 
not  pull  too  tightly.  Remember  that 
feet  take  up  room. 

7.  Fold  top  sheet  over  blanket  at 
head.  Should  be  alwut  12  to  15 
inches  turnback.  Big  advantage  of 
108  inch  sheets — ample  turn-hack. 
Tuck  top  sheet  and  blankets  under 
mattress  along  both  sides :  should  be 
smooth  and  tight,  bed  presenting  a 
neat,  finished  appearance. 

8.  Put  cases  on  pillows,  pushing 


How  to  make  the  mitred  eorners  which  add  to  the  comfort  and  appearance 
of  a  bed.  This  demonstrates  the  advantaite  of  adequate  sheet  turn-under. 


pillow  corners  well  into  case  cor¬ 
ners.  .See  that  cases  are  smooth  and 
tight,  sli])  should  extend  five  or  six 


inches  over  edge  of  pillow.  If  any 
more  than  this,  let  slack  come  on 
the  side  where  there  is  a  seam. 


How  ff  ill  the  Sheet  Stand  Vp  Under  Laundering? 


.\s  sheets  are  laundered  more 
often.  |K*rhaps.  than  any  other  house- 
hold  article,  laundering  comes  in  for 
an  enormous  amount  of  discussion 
in  selling.  'I'he  question  customers 
ask  mo.st  often  is.  “How  will  this 
sheet  stand  up  under  re])eated  laun¬ 
derings?” 

Below  is  a  summary  of  im]>ortant 
lK)ints  to  help  you  answer  this 
((uestion : 

1.  Hold  the  .sheet  to  the  light; 
show  the  customer  tlie  clo.se  weave 
that  indicates  strength. 

2.  Point  out  iK'rmanent  white 
finish. 

3.  Show  her  the  strength  of  the 
selvage.  If  taped,  so  m.ucli  the 
Ixtter. 

4.  Indicate  other  imjwrtant  tail¬ 
oring  or  construction  features  of  the 
sheet  that  make  for  strength  in  re¬ 
sisting  laundry  treatment.  (These 
often  differ  with  brands,  so  tliat  you 
must  be  familiar  with  your  stock.) 

5.  Be  able  to  discuss  shrinkage 
of  sheets. 

.411  Sheets  Shrink 

The  most  important  [lart  of  laun¬ 
dering  sheets  from  tlie  housewife’s 
point  of  view  is  the  fact  that  tliey  all 
shrink,  no  matter  what  size,  make 


or  price.  To  be  sure,  shrinkage 
means  that  the  fibres  lock  closer  to¬ 
gether  after  washing,  making  the 
sheet  tighter  and  stronger,  hut  it  is 
well.  es|)ecially  in  selling  ])illo\v 
cases,  to  warn  customers  of  slirink- 
age.  A  shrinkage  of  six  to  eiglit  [xr- 
cent  is  considered  normal.  This  ne¬ 
cessitates  .selling  slieets  of  ample 
size.  es])ecially  in  the  length,  as  ex- 
plaiiK'd  in  the  section  under  sheet 
sizes. 

Xow  and  then  you  are  called  u])oii 
to  discuss  .some  points  in  sheet  laun¬ 
dering.  The  customer  may  com|)Iain 
that  tlie  sheets  do  not  launder  well 
or  wear  as  long  as  they  should. 

How  to  I.aunder  Sheets  at  Hoiiie*^ 

Storing:  Laundering  lx*gins  with 
correct  storing  of  .soiled  sheets.  1  o 
retain  whiteness,  do  not  let  soiled 
sheets  stand  longer  than  a  week  Ix- 
fore  laundering.  Do  not  store  with 
other  too-soiled  clothes. 

Soaking:  Soak  sheets  and  i)illow 
cases  in  lukewarm  water  with  ])lenty 
of  soap  for  about  fifteen  minutes  to 
a  half-hour  Ixfore  washing. 

*If  customer  sends  sheets  to  laundry  she 
has  no  control  over  laundry  process. 
Her  only  protection  is  to  select  a  reli¬ 
able.  high-grade  laundry. 
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U'afrr:  Use  good  soapy  warm 
water  for  actual  washing. 

Washing:  If  washing  is  done  in  a 
machine.  Ik*  sure  to  lift  sheets  out 
before  draining  off  water.  Other¬ 
wise  tliey  will  act  as  a  sieve  and  re¬ 
tain  all  the  dirt  just  washed  out  of 
them. 

Kinsing :  Rinse  in  very  hot  water. 
Tlien  rinse  thoroughly  in  cold  water 
with  hlueing  added. 

Wringing:  When  putting  through 
wringer,  fold  evenly,  to  avoid  sheets 
lK*ing  pulled  cornerwise.  Avoid 
creases  pressed  into  them.  After 
wringing,  put  all  sheets  together  in 
one  end  of  basket,  so  several  can  be 
hnng  at  once. 

Hanging:  Fold  sheet  right  side 
out.  hem  to  hem.  Place  on  line  so 
hemmed  edges  hang  over  8  to  12 
inches.  This  insures  a  clean,  shapely, 
sqnared-off  sheet.  Fold  evenly  when 
sheets  are  dry  and  they  will  be  easier 
to  iron.  Hang  pillow  cases  with 
closed  end  of  slij)  folded  about  six 
indies  over  the  line,  never  by  cor¬ 
ners. 

Sf'rinkling :  Use  warm  water, 
IK-netrates  better  than  cold.  In 
sprinkling,  remember  to  smooth, 
avoid  wrinkles  whenever  jxissihle. 
Makes  ironing  easier. 

Ironing:  Best  way  to  iron  is  to 
fold  sheets  lengthwise,  with  selvages 
together,  right  side  out.  Iron  right 
side  of  sheet,  folding  and  ironing 
until  sheet  is  folded  right  size  for 
linen  closet.  Always  iron  pillow¬ 
cases  from  closed  corner  toward 
open  edges,  so  that  there  will  Ik*  no 
wrinkles  when  job  is  completed. 

Rest  on  Slieh’cs :  After  launder¬ 
ing,  allow  sheets  and  pillow  cases  to 
remain  on  linen  closet  shelves  for  a 
day  or  two.  in  order  to  Ik*  absolutely 
dry  lK*fore  using. 

Care  of  Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases 

It  is  useful  in  selling  to  know- 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  custom¬ 
ers  encounter  in  the  use  of  sheets, 
so  tliat  you  can  answer  objections 
and  complaints  raised.  For  example, 
when  customers  complain  that  their 
sheets  do  not  wear  well,  they  may 
blame  the  sheet,  the  laundry,  the 
manufacturer,  whereas  the  fault 
often  lies  in  the  careless  way  in 
which  the  sheet  is  handled. 

To  forestall  this,  it  is  useful  to 
know  how-  any  customer  can  get 
longer  wear  from  her  sheets.  In 
short,  all  sheet  economy  does  not  lie 
in  buying.  The  right  care  of  sheets 
IS  necessarv  in  getting  longer  wear 
from  them.' 


An  extra  top  sheet  to  protect  the  blanket 

i.s  an  excellent  sales  suggestion. 

li'atcli  bed  springs  or  broken 
plaees  on  bed.  W  hen  your  customer 
com])Iains  that  little  holes  are  k'gin- 
ning  to  appear  in  her  sheets,  ask: 
“Are  you  sure  that  y(nir  sheets  do 
not  catch  on  some'  j)rotruding  wire 
points  on  your  bed  .s])rings?’’  Put¬ 
ting  them  on  or  pulling  tliem  off  a 
lied  often  results  in  catching  or  tear¬ 
ing.  Sometimes,  on  a  Ikjx  spring,  a 
loose  nail  comes  through  the  cover¬ 
ing  from  the  wooden  frame.  Or 
there  may  l)e  a  broken  ])lace  on  the 
bed.  A  hK)se  sliver  of  wood  may 
catch  and  pull  threads. 

ll’afeh  sheets  when  they  eoinc 
from  laundry.  Some  laundries  ]nit 
sheets  through  the  ironer  so  fast  that 
the  selvage  rolls  or  folds.  The  sheet 
is  mangled  this  way  again  and 
again.  Result :  long  before  anv  wear 
occurs  in  the  IkkIv  of  the  sheet,  there 
are  breaks  along  these  creases  in  the 
selvage.  Point  this  out  to  customers. 
Urge  them  to  examine  sheets  when 
they  come  from  the  laundry. 

Shoulders  rubbing  cause  first 
xeearing.  Investigation  shows  that 
most  sheets  wear  out  first  where  the 
shoulders  rub  again.st  them.  Sug¬ 
gest  to  the  customer  that  she  turn 
the  low-er  sheet  frequently  head  to 
foot.  It  may-  mean  longer  wear. 

Ironing  affects  wear  of  sheet. 
Most  customers  know-  that  new- 
sheets  shrink.  This  shrinkage  con¬ 
tinues  .slightly  during  the  life  of  a 
sheet,  partly  due  to  the  fabric  but 
more  often  due  to  the  way  the  sheet 
is  ironed.  If  a  sheet  is  put  in  the 
mangle  from  selvage  to  selvage,  it 
grow-s  wider  and  shorter.  In  other 
words,  it  broadens  in  the  width  and 
shrinks  in  the  length.  Tell  your 
customers  to  investigate  this,  espec¬ 


ially  if  sheets  are  ironed  at  home.  If 
the  method  of  running  through  the 
mangle  is  varied  from  time  to  time, 
the  length  will  remain  more  con- 
-stant. 

(Questions  and  .Answers  About 
Sheets 

O.  W  hat  do  you  understand  a 
sheet’s  thread  count  to  be? 

A.  Thread  count  refers  to  number 
of  threads  woven  in  a  sheet.  For 
instance.  64  sfjuare  thread  count 
means  that  every  square  inch  of 
sheet  has  64  threads  in  length,  64 
in  w  idth — 128  to  the  .square  inch. 

O.  Take  any  sheet  you  sell,  say, 
one  marked  72  x  108-Torn  Size  Be¬ 
fore  Hemming.  If  you  measured  it 
with  a  tape  measure  how  much 
would  it  actually  measure?  Why? 

.-\.  Unless  otherwise  marked, 
most  muslin  sheets  actually  measure 
djA  inches  less  than  size  indicated 
on  lalK*l.  On  a  sheet  marked  108 
inches  in  length,  the  hems  take  4J/2 
inches  and  leave  the  actual  length  of 
the  sheet  10.3^  inches. 

O.  How-  long  is  a  standard  bed 
mattress.  How-  high  is  it? 

.\.  Standard  mattress  is  76  inches 
long,  five  inches  high. 

O.  .\  customer  says :  “I  have  twin 
lK*ds.”  WHiat  size  sheet  would  you 
sell  her? 

.\.  For  twin  1k*<Is  36  inches  wide, 
63  .X  108  inches. 

Q.  WMiat  makes  some  sheets  in 
str)ck  look  w  hiter  than  others  ?  Does 
it  make  any  difference? 

.\.  W’hiteness  is  due  to  better 
bleaching  and  finishing.  Makes  a 
lK*tter-looking  sheet.  smoother, 
fresher. 

Q.  WMiat  is  meant  by  the  six-to- 
a-lK*d  plan  of  .sheet  selling? 

.\.  Every  household  needs  six 
sheets  for  every  bed :  two  on  bed, 
two  in  laundry,  two  in  linen  closet. 

O.  W'^hat  is  a  mitred  corner? 
Does  this  mean  anything  in  selling 
sheets  ? 

.\.  Mitred  or  “hospital”  corners: 
a  way  of  folding  and  tucking  sheets 
at  corners  of  mattress.  Makes  sheet 
fit,  hold  tightly.  Good  mitred  cor¬ 
ners  possible  only  with  108  inch 
sheets ;  require  ample  tucking  under 
each  end  of  mattress. 

Q.  About  how  much  do  most 
sheets  shrink  after  laundering  ?  Does 
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this  make  any  difference  in  selling 
sheets  ? 

A.  All  sheets  shrink  6%  to  8% 
after  laundering.  For  example : 

Sheet  marked :  108  inches 

Allowance  for  hem ;  inches 

Actual  measurement  of  new 
sheet :  103j4  inches 

Shrinkage  in  laundering  (6%)  : 

6  inches 

Length  of  sheet  after  launder¬ 
ing:  97  y2  inches 

Q.  About  how  much  should  a 
sheet  turn  back  over  the  blanket  in 


a  properly  made  bed?  What  length 
sheet  must  you  sell  so  a  customer 
can  have  this  turn  back? 

A.  A  ten  or  twelve  inch  turn 
back  is  desirable  over  blanket.  This 
is  possible  only  with  108  inch 
len^hs. 

O.  What  points  of  a  sheet  would 
you  call  to  the  attention  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  says,  “I  send  my  sheets 
to  the  laundry  and  they’re  terribly 
hard  on  sheets”? 

A.  Show  tape  selvages.  Refer  to 
laundering  tests,  if  any.  Show  close 
weave.  Point  out  hems  with  extra 
tacking  to  prevent  ripping. 


To  Increase  Sales 

1.  Sell  better  sheets  by  stating 
and  demonstrating  durability  (better 
cotton  and  closer,  more  even 
weave)  ;  comfort  (smoother  weave) ; 
and  better  looks  of  finer  grades,  and 
sizes  big  enough  to  make  a  bed  neat 
and  cover  blankets. 

2.  Sell  sheets  in  pairs,  half  doz¬ 
ens  and  dozens.  Stress  the  selling 
point  of  convenience  and  economy  in 
alternate  use  and  “resting”  of  sheets. 
Use  the  six-to-a-bed  plan  of  sheet 
selling:  every  household  needs  six 
sheets  for  every  bed — two  on  tlie 
bed,  two  in  the  laundry,  two  in  the 
linen  closet. 
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Chapter  Two 


BLANKETS 


The  average  housewife  does  not 
buy  blankets  often  enough  to 
become  an  expert.  She  does, 
however,  know,  in  terms  of  house¬ 
hold  use.  what  she  expects  of  a 
blanket.  The  important  considera¬ 
tions  which  affect  her  buying  are : 

1.  Will  this  blanket  give  adequate 
warmth  for  the  purpose  for  which 
I  need  it? 

2.  Will  it  be  comfortable  to  sleep 
under?  (Is  it  the  right  size,  weight, 
proportions,  etc.?) 

3.  Is  it  the  right  color? 

4.  Will  it  give  good  wear  and 
long  service? 

5.  Will  it  be  easy  to  launder? 

Here,  then,  is  information  to  en¬ 
able  you  to  answ’er  these  questions. 

July,  1936 


If  ill  This  Blanket  Give  Adequate  W  armth? 


Blankets  keep  us  warm  in  two 
ways :  ( 1 )  by  retaining  the  heat  of 
the  lx)dy.  and  (2)  by  keeping  out 
the  outside  cold  air.  Therefore,  the 
warmth  of  any  blanket  depends  upon 
its  ability  to  act  as  an  insulator  be¬ 
tween  the  cold  air  outside  of  the 
blanket  and  the  heat  generated  by 
the  body. 

Explanation  of  Blanket  Nap 

The  part  of  the  blanket  that  plays 
this  important  part  of  keeping  out 
cold  and  retaining  body  heat  is  the 
nap.  A  blanket’s  nap  is  made  by 
combing  the  wool  fibres  of  tbe  fill¬ 
ing  (crosswise  weave  of  the  blan¬ 
ket)  until  these  fibres  form  a  deep 
layer  on  the  surface  which  holds  in 
millions  of  air  cells  that  serve  as  the 
insulating  features.  Thus,  by  im¬ 
prisoning  air,  excellent  insulation  is 


formed.  Ixjcause  air  is  a  poor  con¬ 
ductor  of  heat. 

.•\s  the  blanket  nap  or  fibres  are 
so  important  in  keeping  one  warm 
under  a  blanket,  it  is  important  to 
cboose  blankets  with  the  kind  of 
fibres  in  the  nap  which  will  continue 
to  keep  in  warmth  after  the  blanket 
bas  been  used  and  laundered.  The 
denser  the  nap  the  more  power  the 
blanket  has  to  keep  warmth  inside 
it.  Therefore,  in  selling  blankets, 
and  in  advising  customers  about 
their  use  and  care,  stress  the  part 
the  nap  plays.  If  the  nap  is  worn  off 
or  flattened  the  serviceability  of  the 
blanket  is  naturally  lowered,  as  it 
does  not  retain  its  heat  imprisoning 
properties.  A  soft,  fluffy,  loose- 
woven  blanket  will  keep  you  much 
warmer  than  a  blanket  of  the  same 
weight  in  which  the  fibres  are  woven 
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closely  and  tightly.  Blankets  woven 
of  large,  soft-spun  yarns,  rather  than 
small,  tightly  twisted  yarns,  give  the 
greatest  warmth. 

Naturally,  the  (luestion  next 
arises :  What  are  the  best  materials 
to  give  maximum  warmth?  Most 
housewives  know,  of  course,  that  in 
a  wool  blanket  they  find  the  ideal 
lx‘d  covering,  yet  in  selling,  there 
are  so  many  different  grades  and 
prices  that  it  is  important  to  know 
the  different  classifications  in  which 
blankets  today  are  made  and  sold. 

Blankets  today  are  generally 
made  in  five  different  classes: 

1.  All  Wool  Blankets 

These  are  made  in  different  quali¬ 
ties,  weights,  sizes  and  designs.  A 
store  may  carry  all  wool  blankets 
at  $5.95  and  all  wool  blankets  at 
$14.95,  $30.00  and  even  higher. 
Each  one  is  truly  all  wool,  and  each 
one  an  excellent  value  at  its  price. 
Understand,  therefore,  that  there  are 
many  grades  and  classes  of  virgin 
or  new  wool,  and  blankets  can  be 
made  in  various  sizes,  constructions 
and  weights. 

A  customer  wht)  buys  an  all  wf)ol 
blanket  at  a  price  from  $12.50  to 
$15.00  is  buying  maximum  warmth. 
Alx)ve  that  price  range,  she  is  i)aving 
extra  for  such  features  as  extra  size, 
weight,  packaging,  fancy  binding. 
Blankets  in  higher  price  ranges, 
such  as  the  extra-fine  wool  or  real 
camel’s  hair,  may  provide  warmth 
with  lighter  weight  and  greater 
softness. 

The  advantages  of  wool  blan¬ 
kets  have  been  summarized  in  this 
way : 

a.  Wool  blankets,  because  of  the 
insulating  properties  of  wool,  retain 
the  body  warmth  without  the  bur¬ 
den  of  excess  weight,  thus  permit¬ 
ting  complete  relaxation,  which 
means  restful  sleep. 

b.  Wool  absorbs  moisture  with¬ 
out  becoming  damp.  Thus  wool 
blankets  protect  the  lK)dy  during 
sleep. 

c.  Wool  blankets  have  elasticity ; 
they  do  not  mat  when  laundered 
correctly  hut  spring  back  to  their 
natural  fluffiness ;  they  wear  a  long 
time  and  are  an  investment. 

d.  Wool  blankets  are  sanitary. 
They  will  wash  beautifully,  if  the 
directions  of  the  manufacturer  or  of 
a  good  soap  company  are  followed. 
They  can  also  be  satisfactorily  dry- 
cleaned. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Bureau  of  Standards,  rulings 


Deinon»>trating  the  length  and 
>trength  of  the  l>ianket  nap. 


on  wool  and  part  wool  blankets  pro¬ 
vide  that  when  labeled  "all  wool"  or 
"100%  wool"  the  blankets  must 
have  98%  wool  content.  Otherwise, 
if  the  blanket  contains  less  than  this 
amount  of  wool  and  more  than  25% 
of  wool,  it  must  s]>ecify  the  percent¬ 
age  of  wool  it  contains.  Net  blanket 
can  carry  the  term  "part  wool"  if 
it  contains  less  than  5%  of  wool. 

2.  Blankets  That  Contain  50% 
Wool 

In  this  class  are  blankets  that  are 
generally  sold  as  half-wool  blankets. 
In  this  group,  a  customer  may  still 
buy  blankets  that  give  her  maximum 
warmth,  except  that  the  price  she 
pays  for  a  pair  of  blankets  would  be 
around  $6.95.  more  or  less. 

3.  Blankets  That  Contain 
25%  Wool 

In  this  group  are  blankets  that 
contain  about  one-quarter  wool  and 
the  rest  cotton.  They  are  usuallv 
made  in  block-plaids,  pairs,  solid 
colors,  and  reversil)le  two-color 
effects  in  single  or  individual  blan¬ 
kets.  Blankets  of  this  wool  content 
have  considerable  merit  and  the  lx‘st 
(lualities  should  not  cost  over  $5.00 
a  pair,  individual  blankets  less. 

4.  Blankets  Classified  as 
Part  Wools 

Several  years  ago.  blankets  in  this 
group  were  called  "wool  mixed.” 
The  government,  however,  decided 
that  this  was  a  misleading  term,  and 
put  through  regulations  which  re- 


(|uire  these  blankets  to  be  known  as 
"l)art  wools.”  In  this  class  are 
blankets  which  are  retailed  for  alx)ut 
$3.98  a  pair  for  the  lx*tter  grades 
and  as  low  as  $2.95  a  pair.  In  this 
class,  you  find  block  plaids  made  in 
various  colors,  as  well  as  single 
blankets  in  two-color  t»r  reversible 
combinations,  also  novelty  jacquard 
effects  which  are  occasionally  used 
as  to])  or  throw  blankets. 

5.  All-Cotton  Blankets. 

.\ll-cotton  blankets  are  becoming 
increasingly  popular  for  summer 
use.  They  are  now  made  in  charm¬ 
ing  colors  and  bindings  and  there  is 
a  growing  enthusiasm  for  these 
lightweight,  useful  coverings. 

'I'here  is  also  an  all-cotton  blanket 
known  as  a  cotton-sheet-blanket 
which  sells  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  to  those  who  prefer  to  use 
these  cotton  blankets  as  sheets  dur¬ 
ing  cold  weather.  Usually  these  all¬ 
cotton-sheet-blankets  are  sold  in  the 
very  lowest  price  ranges  and  in  the 
highest.  In  other  words  there  are 
txqx's  which  are  sold  to  one  class  of 
consumers  as  an  economy  and  types 
which  sell  to  another  as  a  luxury. 

How  to  Tell  a  (Joo«l  Blanket 

'I'he  most  practical  guide  for  any 
salesi)erson  in  selling  and  for  any 
customer  in  buying  is  the  name  and 
rei)utation  of  the  manufacturer 
whose  label  the  blanket  l)ears.  It  is 
neither  imiiortant  nor  desirable  to 
go  too  much  into  technicalities  in 
selling  blankets,  fhe  customer's  i)ro- 
tection  is  in  the  brand  name.  A  good 
blanket  manufacturer  stands  behind 
his  blankets,  no  matter  what  prices 
and  <|ualities.  and  perha])S  the  most 
useful  selling  point  for  any  sales- 
])erson  is  to  say:  “This  blanket  is 
made  by  such-and-such  a  firm, 
whose  goods  you  know  and  whose 
nliahility  is  unquestioned.” 

It  gives  customers  confidence  in 
buying  blankets,  however,  to  be  able 
to  detect  quality  merelv  hv  feeling 
or  examining  them.  Here  are  a  few 
useful  iiointers : 

1.  The  best  grade  wool  ])lankets 
feel  soft,  light,  buoyant  to  touch. 
I'hey  have  a  spring  and  Huffine.ss 
that  is  best  noted  when  com])are(l 
to  low'er  grade  blankets  of  inferior 
f|uality.  As  this  woof  takes  dye  bet¬ 
ter.  the  colors  are  usually  clear,  dis¬ 
tinct  and  rich. 

2.  A  poor  grade  blanket  may  have 
a  harsh  feel.  It  mav  lack  the  buoy¬ 
ant  springiness  of  the  hett-'r  grade. 
.\lso.  in  dyeing  it  does  not  turn  out 
into  the  clear,  beautiful  colors 
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noticed  in  the  better  grade  blankets. 

I  rge  the  customer  to  take  a 
liaiidlid  of  the  blanket  and  squeeze 
it  siKdige-fasbion  between  her  bands. 
She  can  tell  in  this  way  the  pliancy 
and  sjiringiness  of  the  wind  in  the 
better  grades. 

How  Are  Cotton  and  Wool 
Combined? 

Yon  may  wonder:  ‘‘In  these  iiart- 
\v(H)l  blankets,  where  is  the  wool 
and  where  is  the  cotton?  In  other 
words,  where  are  the  two  com¬ 
bined  ?” 

Even  if  this  (piestion  is  not  asked 
of  you,  it  is  desirable  to  know  a  little 
about  it.  There  are  many  ways  of 
combining  cotton  and  wool  in  blan¬ 
kets.  riie  fibres  may  he  nii.xed  to¬ 
gether  in  one  yarn  as  it  is  sinin. 
Thus  wool  may  he  wrajiped  around 
a  cotton  core,  or  the  warp  fibres 
may  be  cotton  and  the  filling  wool. 
When  the  wool  is  wrajqted  around 
a  cotton  core,  the  blanket  is  known 
as  a  “core  yarn”  blanket.  There  is  a 
strong,  fine  cotton  thread  embedded 
ill  the  center  of  the  filling  yarn. 
This  core  is  covered  by  a  fine  grade 
cotton,  blended  with  a  jiercentage  of 
wool.  The  outside  covering  is  the 
only  iiart  that  is  naniied.  The  nap- 
per  does  not  touch  or  weaken  the 
center  or  core  yarn,  'rims,  the  blan¬ 
kets  made  in  this  way  have  rugged 
wearing  and  laundering  (jualities. 

Is  the  Blanket  Comfortable  to 

Sleep  Under? 

The  Right  Size 

When  custoniers  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  size  of  blankets,  it  is 
iiiqiortant  to  emidiasize  this  point : 
that  any  sleejier  will  have  better  rest 
with  two  good  blankets  of  the  right 
size  than  with  three  or  four  of  in¬ 
adequate  size.  Many  customers,  to 
save  money,  buy  blankets  that  are 
too  small.  Emiihasize  these  points 
to  them : 

It  is  difficult  to  slee])  well  if  the 
feet  are  not  covered.  A  sleeper 
twists  and  turns  to  keeji  shoulders 
and  feet  warm  at  the  same  time  but 
never  succeeds  in  keeiiing  the  whole 
body  warm  with  a  too-short  blanket. 

Blankets  that  are  too  narrow  may 
cover  the  mattress,  hut  if  they  do 
not  cover  both  the  sleeper  and  mat¬ 
tress  the  sleeper  runs  the  danger  of 
drafts  and  cold. 

Tt  is  especially  important  to  buy 
wide-enough  blankets  for  lieds  oc¬ 
cupied  by  two  sleepers.  This  re¬ 
quires  ample  tuck-in  at  sides  as  well 
as  foot. 


Size  of  Red 


Size  of  Mattress 


.Sinjile,  cot,  daylK-d  36"  wide  .\  75"  loiiR 


Tbne-yiiarter  beds 


Double  beds  (  full  size) 


54"  X  75"  loiiu 


Size  of  Blanket 
80" 

60"  wide  x  84"  lonj; 
90" 

00"  80" 
or  wide  x  84"  loiijj; 
70"  90" 

t)t)"  80" 

IT  wide  X  84"  long 
70"  (or  72"  )  W" 

80" 

72"  wide  .\  84"  lo:i;; 
<X)" 

80"  w  ide  x  90"  long 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  hotels 
which  advertise  the  comfort  of  their 
beds  seldom  buy  blankets  which  are 
less  than  84  inches  long.  They  even 
buy  blankets  90  inches  long,  to 
l)rovide  the  ma.ximum  comfort. 

Authorities  advise  that  blankets 
should  be  bought  big  enough  to  al¬ 
low  six  inches  to  be  tucked  under 
the  mattress  at  the  foot  and  to  come 


well  up  to  the  head  of  the  bed.  The 
minimum  width  should  he :  width  of 
bed  plus  depth  of  mattress  on  two 
sides  plus  an  allowance  of  several 
inches  to  cover  the  body,  allowing 
for  movements  of  the  slee])er,  and 
to  allow  for  shrinkage, 

.\lK)ve  is  a  table  which  will  assist 
salesiieople  in  selling  blankets  of  the 
right  size. 


A  soft,  fluffy  loose-woven  blanket  is  the  warmest. 
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Bl  a  n  kets 


In  selling  blankets,  remember  that 
the  length  of  the  sleeper  as  well  as 
the  bed  must  be  considered,  since 
it  is  difficult  for  taller  persons  to 
crawl  down  to  meet  the  shorter 
lengths  of  blankets  which  might  be 
enough  for  smaller  people. 

It  is  also  important  to  buy  blan¬ 
kets  with  relation  to  their  possible 
shrinkage.  Many  manufacturers. 
es])ecially  those  of  better  grade 
blankets,  weave  them  much  larger 
than  the  finished  width.  The  shrink¬ 
age  accomplished  in  finishing  the 
blanket  not  only  aids  in  preventing 
further  shrinkage  in  laundering  after 
purchasing  but  contributes  to  the 
fullness  of  weave  and  nap. 

Single  Length  Blankets  vs.  Pairs 

The  whole  tendency  today,  be¬ 
cause  housewives  showed  such  a  de¬ 
cided  preference  for  them,  is  toward 
single-length  blankets  rather  than 
l>airs.  Single  length  blankets  are 
easier  to  handle  in  bed-making ; 
more  convenient  in  laundering;  and 
permit  a  housewife  greater  leeway  in 
use.  According  to  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  she  can  use  one  or  the  pair, 
as  needed. 

Weight  of  a  Blanket 

Not  every  customer  is  interested 
in  a  blanket’s  weight,  but  when  ques¬ 
tions  are  asked  it  is  important  to 
understand  certain  features  of 
weight.  This  is  especially  imix^rtant 
in  cases  where  customers  say;  “I 
like  a  light  blanket.”  or  “I  do  not 
sleep  well  if  the  blanket  is  too 
heavy.” 

The  weight  of  a  blanket  is  not 
always  an  indication  of  its  warmth. 
A  light  blanket,  soft,  fluffy,  loosely- 
woven,  may  be  much  warmer  than  a 
blanket  of  the  same  weight  and  fibre 
which  is  tightly  and  closely  woven. 
A  good  blanket  must  be  open  enough 
to  permit  air  to  be  imprisoned  as  an 
insulator,  so  that  a  loose,  but  not 
open,  construction  makes  a  good, 
light,  warm  blanket. 

It  is  often  possible  in  all-wool 
blankets  that  a  two-and-one-half 
pound  properly  finished  blanket  will 
give  more  service  and  warmth  than 
a  four  pound  blanket  which  is  not  so 
well  made  and  finished.  From  the 
customer’s  viewpoint,  price  is  a 
safer  guide  than  any  technical  ex¬ 
planation  because  blanket  construc¬ 
tions  vary  so  greatly  and  each  blan¬ 
ket  mill  turns  out  blankets  of  differ¬ 
ent  weight,  strength,  quality. 

Since  the  properties  of  wool  and 
cotton  are  so  different,  there  is  no 
advantage  in  comparing  the  weight 


of  a  cotton  blanket  with  that  of  a 
wool  or  part  wool  blanket.  The  only 
safe  basis  on  which  weights  may  be 
compared  would  be  of  different  wool 
blankets  of  the  same  size,  and  of 


different  cotton  blankets  of  the  same 
size.  In  mixed  or  part  wool  blan¬ 
kets  one  may  compare  weights 
where  the  percentage  of  fibres  is  the 
same. 


Is  This  Blanket  the  Right  Color? 


As  blankets  are  considered  more 
and  more  as  an  important  decora¬ 
tive  feature  of  any  l)edroom  a  cus¬ 
tomer  is  tremendously  influenced  by 
the  appearance.  Therefore,  in  sell¬ 
ing.  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  present 
the  blanket  attractively  in  a  color 
which  appeals  to  her. 

When  you  show  a  blanket  do  not 
merely  pick  up  one  corner  and  hand 
it  to  a  customer  to  feel.  Open  up 
the  entire  blanket.  Spread,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  generously  over  table  or  count¬ 
er.  This  helps  your  customer  to  see 
its  full  beauty,  and  also  helps  her 
to  visualize  how  it  will  look  on  her 
bed. 

As  blankets  are  Ixjught  by  cus¬ 
tomers  today  with  an  eye  to  their 
decorative  contribution  to  the  bed¬ 
room’s  ensemble,  as  well  as  for 
warmth,  one  must  know  some  basic 
rules  which  affect  the  selection  of 
the  right  color  blanket.  Some  are 
chosen  to  blend  with  the  bedroom’s 
color  scheme ;  others  to  add  an  inter¬ 
esting  note  of  contrast. 

Manufacturers  employ  stylists 
whose  job  is  to  see  that  the  blanket 
colors  coordinate  with  popular 
decorative  schemes.  Last  winter  one 
such  manufacturer  made  a  survey 
in  the  middle-income  group  atid  re¬ 
planned  his  whole  line  to  fall  in 
with  popular  color  schemes.  So 
important  is  color  in  the  home  of 
today. 

1.  The  blanket  should  l)e  chosen 


with  the  rest  of  the  room  in  mind. 

If  the  customer’s  room  follows  a 
single  color,  suggest  a  blanket  that 
adds  contrast.  If  she  has  colors  that 
are  varied  and  scattered,  jiick  out 
one  of  the  predominant  colors  and 
suggest  a  blanket  of  that  shade.  This 
ties  together  the  color  scheme  and 
adds  unity  to  the  room. 

2.  If  the  room  is  decorated  in 
neutral  tones,  a  gay  blanket  should 
be  used  and  its  color  duplicated  in 
some  small  accessory  in  the  room. 

3.  If  a  customer  likes  a  certain 
blanket  color  but  hesitates  because  it 
does  not  match  other  articles  in  her 
room,  suggest  that  she  can  dye  bu¬ 
reau  covers  or  curtains,  etc.,  to 
match  the  blanket  color. 

Suitability  of  Colors 

All-White;  A  blanket  considered 
smart  and  striking  today,  either  in 
all-white  rooms  or  in  modern  rooms 
with  dark  furniture. 

Mahogany  and  Beige ;  Especially 
good  for  men’s  and  Ixws’  rooms  and 
in  guest  rooms. 

Pastels ;  Rose,  green,  peach,  blue, 
maize  and  orchid  are  good  in  any 
type  of  bedroom,  but  especially  at¬ 
tractive  with  painted  furniture. 

On  maple  beds,  green,  blue  and 
orchid  blankets  are  best.  On  mahog¬ 
any  beds,  any  of  the  pastels  or  ma¬ 
hogany  look  well.  The  color  of  the 
l)edroom’s  decoration  must  also  l)e 
taken  into  account. 


IFT//  the  Binding  Wear  Well? 


Blanket  bindings  serve  both  as 
utility  and  as  decoration,  and  add 
considerably  to  the  appearance  of 
any  blanket.  In  higher  price  blan¬ 
kets.  the  de  luxe  feature  of  wide 
satin  bindings  adds  a  decidedly  lux¬ 
urious  touch.  The  price  of  the  blan¬ 
ket  is  usually  a  good  guide  as  to  the 
strength  and  wearing  quality  of  the 
binding  used  on  it. 

Here  are  a  few  important  points 
regarding  blanket  bindings  that  will 
help  you  in  selling; 


1.  A  blanket’s  binding  to  be  of 
right  strength  and  wearing  qualities 
should  be  alx)Ut  three  inches  wide. 

2.  Various  materials  are  used  for 
bindings ;  all  silk,  all  satin,  sateen, 
rayon.  Some  manufacturers  claim 
that  the  synthetic  bindings,  such  as 
rayon,  will  last  through  twenty-five 
or  thirty  washings  without  fraying. 

3.  The  stitching  of  the  binding  is 
important.  The  binding  should  be 
attached  to  the  blanket  with  two  or 
three  rows  of  stitching.  In  sewing 
enough  fullness  should  be  allowed 
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Blankets 


A  blanket  well  displayed  to  show  the  strong, 
firmly-stitrhed  and  attractive  binding. 


St)  tliat  the  hindiiijj  will  not  shrink 
more  than  the  blanket  in  laundering. 

4.  On  Ixitter  grade  blankets,  you 
will  note  that  ends  t)f  bindings  are 
folded  under  securely.  On  lower 
priced  blankets,  the  ends  of  the  bind¬ 
ings  are  merely  lockstitched.  Edges 
of  sateen  bindings  are  not  always 
turned  under  on  lower  priced  grad¬ 


es  ;  stitching  close  to  the  edge  pre¬ 
vents  raveling. 

5.  Many  blankets  have  no  binding 
and  are  finished  with  lock-stitched 
edges.  This  is  usually  on  lighter 
weight  summer  blankets.  This  edge 
makes  a  flatter  finish  and  wears  ex¬ 
tremely  well  if  the  stitch  is  deep 
enough  to  hold  securely. 


Will  the  Blanket  Be  Easy  to  Launder? 


.\s  all  wool  or  part  wool  blankets 
are  subject  to  the  attack  of  moths, 
especially  if  soiled,  it  is  important 
for  salespeople  to  know  something 
about  the  proper  care  of  them.  Iflan- 
kets  .should  lx*  cleaned  and  moth¬ 
proofed  Ix'fore  Ix'ing  stored  or 
placed  in  moth-proof  containers.  As 
clean  blankets  are  not  inviting  to 
moths,  the  basic  princi])le  of  pro]K‘r 
blanket  care  is  to  store  them  clean. 

Vi  ashed  or  Cleaned? 

There  is  a  great  diflference  of 
opinion,  even  among  hotel  house¬ 
keepers,  as  to  whether  blankets  last 
better  when  washed  or  when  dry- 
cleaned.  Both  methods  have  their 
ardent  boosters,  and  from  the  hou.se- 
wife’s  viewpoint,  both  methods  are 
satisfactory.  For  economy  reasons, 
however,  the  majority  of  hou.sewivcs 
prefer  to  wash  their  blankets,  and 
salespeople  will  do  well  to  know 


some  of  the  basic  rules  for  prui)er 
laundering. 

Here  are  safe,  practical  directions 
for  washing  blankets,  as  given  by 
(jood  Housekeeping  Institute : 

"We  recommend  that  you  send 
blankets  to  a  reliable  commercial 
laundry,  unless  you  have  adeeptate 
facilities  for  having  them  washed  at 
home,  for  all  good  laundries  send 
your  blankets  home  clean,  soft  and 
fluflfy. 

“If  you  decide  to  wash  your  blan¬ 
kets  at  home,  wash  them  Ixfore  they 
are  extremely  soiled.  Of  all  the  tex¬ 
tile  fibres,  wool  is  the  most  easily 
injured  by  severe  methods. 

“Use  soft  water,  or,  if  you  have 
hard  water,  soften  it.  Do  not  use 
washing  soda  as  a  water  softener 
in  washing  woolens.  Use  a  pack¬ 
aged  water  softener,  such  as  borax 
or  one  containing  tri-sodium  phos- 
I)hate. 


“The  water  should  be  lukewarm 
or  al)out  90  degrees  E".,  never  above 
100  degrees  F.  Enough  mild  soap 
.should  be  dissolved  in  the  water  to 
make  a  heavy  suds. 

“Wa.sh  one  blanket  at  a  time.  Be¬ 
cause  the  binding  of  the  blanket  may 
lx‘  more  soiled  than  the  rest  of  it, 
rub  it  (binding  only)  with  the  soap¬ 
suds  using  a  soft  brush,  before  you 
wash  the  blanket.  While  wa.shing 
the  blanket,  keep  up  a  live  suds  by 
aflding  more  dissolved  .soap  if  nec¬ 
essary. 

“Blankets  may  l)e  washed  in  a 
washing  machine  if  the  machine  is 
not  crowded  or  run  too  long.  Wash 
the  blankets  two  or  three  minutes, 
never  longer  than  five. 

“If  your  washer  has  a  centrifugal 
dryer  or  spinner,  you  can  use  it  to 
extract  the  water  from  your  blan¬ 
ket.  A  wringer  can  be  used  if  the 
tension  on  the  rolls  is  loosened  or 
the  water  may  be  squeezed  out  by 
hand.  Do  not  twist  the  blanket. 
Rinse  the  blanket  for  af)out  one  or 
two  minutes  two  or  three  times  in 
clear  waters  of  the  same  temperature 
as  the  wash  water.  Squeeze  or  ex¬ 
tract  the  water  after  each  rinse. 

“If  you  wash  your  blankets  by 
hand  in.stead  of  in  a  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  observe  these  same  precau¬ 
tions  ;  never  rub  or  twist  them,  but 
squeeze  them  in  the  water ;  keep  the 
rinsing  water  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  as  the  wash  water,  never  above 
100  degrees  F. 

“There  must  t)e  plenty  of  water 
in  the  tub  so  there  will  l)e  sufficient 
water  for  the  blankets  to  soak  in. 
If  blankets  have  insufficient  water, 
they  will  shrink,  no  matter  how 
much  they  have  been  shrunk  before. 
They  will  also  become  felted. 

“Rinse  the  blankets  in  three  clear 
waters  of  the  same  temperature  as 
the  suds  in  which  the  blankets  were 
washed.  Do  not  twist  the  blankets 
when  rinsing  them  out. 

“Blankets  may  be  moth-proofed 
by  dissolving  a  packaged  moth¬ 
proofing  powder  in  the  last  rinse 
water,  following  the  manufacturer’s 
directions  given  bn  the  package. 

“Hang  the  blanket  lengthwise  on 
the  line  to  dry.  Pull  it  gently  into 
shape  while  drying.  Shaking  the 
blanket  occasionally  while  it  is  dry¬ 
ing  will  help  to  raise  the  nap.  If  it 
is  brushed  with  a  clean  whisk  broom 
when  thoroughly  dry,  the  blanket 
will  be  more  fluffy.  After  the  blan¬ 
ket  is  dry,  pull  the  binding  straight 
and  press  it  (binding  only)  with  a 
moderately  heated  iron,  to  restore 
its  smooth  appearance.” 
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Chapter  Three 


COMFORTABLES 


BY  SIDNEY  O.  LEVIN 


(luctor  of  heat ;  and  comfortable  fill¬ 
ings  contain  more  dead  air  or  air 
cells  than  any  other  type  of  cover¬ 
ing.  The  dead  air  actually  holds  the 
lieat  in.  There  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dead  air  cells  in  a  com¬ 
fortable.  These  air  cells  hold  in  the 
body  warmth  and  yet  they  allow  the 
])ores  of  the  body  to  breathe,  and 
l)ody  odors  and  moisture  t<»  evapo¬ 
rate.  The  covering,  that  is  so  tightly 
constructed  to  hold  the  filling  in, 
also  acts  as  a  windhreaker  against 
open  window  breezes  and  drafts. 
There  you  have  the  answer  to  why 
comfortables  are  the  warmest  and 
feel  the  lightest  of  all  types  of  lK*d 
covering. 

Undoubtedly,  this  customer  will 
want  to  know  which  is  tlie  wannest 
type  of  comfortable.  Downs  have 
the  most  air  cells.  Therefore  they 
are  first.  Then  silk,  wool  and  finally 
cotton.  The  difference  is  not  so 
noticeable  when  they  are  new.  as  it 
is  after  they  have  l)een  in  use.  The 
down  will  continue  to  remain  the 
warmest.  Silk  will  be  next  as  it 
is  very  spring)-  and  has  no  felting 
qualities.  It.  therefore,  retains  its 
many  air  cells.  Wool  comes  next, 
localise  as  it  is  handled,  it  will  felt 
and  flatten,  especially  in  the  chea])er 
qualities.  It  will,  therefore,  not  re¬ 
tain  as  many  air  cells.  Cotton,  even 
more  so  than  wool,  will  flatten  and 
felt,  and  therefore,  has  the  least 
warmth  after  usage.  By  wa\'  of 
comparison,  an  almost  human  ma¬ 
chine.  called  a  “Thertno  Conduc- 
tivitv”  measure,  can  actuallv  test  the 


First,  let  us  ask  two  questions; 

1.  Do  you  know  what  is  most 
important  in  a  comfortable? 

2.  What,  and  in  proper  order  of 
imjKirtance.  are  the  subconscious 
thoughts  in  a  customer's  mind 
when  looking  for  a  comfortable? 

These  two  questions  have  lieen 
asked  of  a  good  many  buyers  and 
manufacturers,  too.  If  you  don’t 
know  the  answers,  don’t  feel  badly, 
because  we  have  received  some  very 
amusing  replies.  The  answer  to 
numlwr  one  is  naturally,  ivarmth. 

Therefore,  the  answer  to  numlier 
two  starts  with  the  same  thing — 
warmth. 

The  first  thing  that  a  customer 
wants  is  a  comfortable  that  will  keej) 
her  warm.  I^t  us  watch  Mrs.  .\ver- 
age  Customer  enter  your  depart¬ 
ment.  She  knows  that  she  wants 
a  warm  comfortable.  Otherwise,  she 
wouldn’t  he  there. 

As  she  enters,  she  sees  different 
comfortables  on  display  or  on  the  Uet  us  sec  what  answers  and 
counter.  W’hat  happens?  She  walks  knowledge  we  have  with  which  we 
directly  to  the  one  whose  appearance  fi^lp  make  this  customer  have 

ajipeals  to  her  most.  So.  next  in  confidence  in  our  merchandise  and 
importance,  is  appearance  or  st\le.  therefore  buy. 

When  she  reaches  the  comfort¬ 
able.  her  first  reaction  is  to  feel  it. 

To  do  this,  she  is  very  good  at  muss¬ 
ing  up  your  stock.  She  has  to  get 
her  hands  on  it.  Those  hands  are  a 
woman’s  most  important  asset  in 
buying.  They  tell  her  so  much. 

Does  it  feel  warm,  durable,  puffy, 
the  right  weight?  Therefore,  next 
in  importance  is  jeel  or  hand. 


Now  she  has  to  stop  and  think 
and  what  enters  her  mind  first  ?  Is  it 
what  I  want?  The  practical  side  of 
it.  the  color,  the  style.  Will  it  serve 
its  purpose?  Now  we  have  practi¬ 
cality. 

That  brings  up  the  next  line  of 
thought — utility.  How  will  it  wear, 
clean,  store,  fit  the  bed? 

And  now  comes  the  last  point,  and 
surprisinglv  enough,  it  is  least  im- 
|X)rtant.  How  much  does  it  cost? 
We  end  with  price.  Later  in  the 
article  we  will  explain  this. 

Now  that  we  have  analyzed  Mrs. 
.\verage  Customer,  we  find  that  she 
thinks  right  down  the  line  alx)ut 

1 —  Warmth 

2 —  .Appearance  or  style 

3 —  Feel  or  hand 

-I — Practicality 

5 —  Utility 

6 —  Price 


1.  Warmth 

•Are  comfortables  warm?  They 
are  the  warmest  tvpe  of  bed  cover¬ 
ing.  A  comfortable  more  than  any 
other  type  of  bed  covering  posses.ses 
the  proper  qualities  for  retaining  the 
heat  your  body  generates.  W’hy 
more  so  than  any  other  type  of  cov¬ 
ering?  Because  air  is  a  poor  con- 
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warmth  of  a  comfortable  and  com¬ 
pare  its  warmth  to  other  types. 

For  example,  we  all  know  that 
.\laskan  seal  is  a  very  warm  fur. 
Here  is  a  good  point  to  give  your 
customer.  An  average  comfortable 
will  keep  her  as  warm  as  Alaskan 
seal  fur.  Some  are  even  warmer. 

Here’s  another  good  point.  The 
temperature  can  vary  as  much  as 
60  degrees  in  one  night,  but  you  will 
not  feel  the  difference  l)ecause  com¬ 
fortables  retain  the  l)ody  warmth. 

Now  you  know  why  comfortables 
are  tlie  warmest  type  of  l)ed  cover¬ 
ing.  This  should  also  clear  up  that 
old  fashioned  idea  of  “The  heavier 
the  comfortable,  the  warmer."  The 
truth  is  “The  more  dead  air  cells, 
the  warmer  the  covering ;  the  lighter 
the  comfortable,  the  more  restful 
tlie  sleep.” 

2.  Style  or  .4ppearance 

Style  is  a  very  hard  subject  to 
analyze.  Tt  is  intangible  and  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  taste.  The  buyer  knows  his 
trade,  and  if  the  style  appeals  to 
Mrs.  Consumer  and  sells,  then 
whether  goorl  or  bad  taste,  it  is  the 
right  style.  Some  very  lovely  styles 
l)econie  museum  |)ieces  in  your 
stock.  Other  creations  that  belong 
in  the  Hall  of  Horrors  become  the 
iK-st  .sellers.  If  they  appeal,  then 
they  are  right.  You  really  don't 
know  why  you  buy  that  certain  dress 
or  hat.  except  that  you  like  it.  That’s 
how  your  cu.stomer  feels  al)out  a 
comfortable. 

Today  comfortables  are  constant¬ 
ly  re.achiiig  new  highs  in  eye  appeal¬ 
ing  decoration.  The  many  new  fab¬ 
rics.  colors,  designs,  patterns  and 
treatments  make  comfortables  the 
most  decorative  pieces  in  the  l)ed- 
room.  Rememher — a  comfortable 
covers  the  large.st  piece  of  furniture 
in  the  Ix'droom  and  becomes  the 
focal  point.  It  alone  can  change  and 
redecorate  the  whole  bedroom.  Tt 
is  very  important  that  your  comfort¬ 
ables  lx*  attractively  displayed  and 
shown.  The  more  dramatics  you 
employ  in  displaying  and  showing, 
the  more  you  will  attract  your  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Here  are  a  few  facts.  .\ny  fabric 
that  is  constructed  closely  enough 
to  hold  the  filling,  is  suitable  for  a 
covering,  whether  it  lx*  made  of  cot¬ 
ton.  silk  or  artificial  fibres.  The 
colors  are  any  that  will  fit  in  with 
the  decorative  scheme  of  the  bed¬ 
room,  whether  pastel  or  dark  mod¬ 
ern.  The  figured  patterns  are  most 
often  floral,  as  they  are  the  most 
popular  by  far.  Special  treatments 
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on  lx)rders  or  inserts  dress  up  the 
comfortable.  In  the  plain  fabrics,  the 
stitching  usually  carries  the  styling, 
as  well  as  serving  the  j)ur|X)se  of 
tying  the  filling  down  and  holding 
it  in  place.  The  stitching  is  usually 
done  in  geometric  fashion.  .Addi¬ 
tional  treatments  are  different  forms 
of  embroidery  and  ai)]dying  lx*tter 
materials,  such  as  braids,  to  the 
comfortable.  Therefore  from  the 
style  end.  you  can  talk  and  stress 
the  fabric,  its  finish  and  color,  the 
])attern.  design  or  stitching,  and  any 
additional  treatment  that  may  have 
been  added. 

3.  Feel 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  fill¬ 
ing.  comfortables  have  a  luxurious, 
soft  and  buoyant  feel.  'I  hey  do  not 
feel  heavy  or  cumlx'rsome  and  they 
"give"  very  easily  to  tlie  touch.  It 
is  this  “feel"  that  appeals  to  a 
woman.  .A  comfortable  by  its  very 
.softness  and  lightness  of  feel  asso¬ 
ciates  her  thoughts  with  warmth  and 
a  healthy  .sound  sleep.  That  is  why 
down  comfortables  feel  the  nicest. 
Bring  to  the  customer’s  attention 
their  soft  handling  qualities  and  their 
lightness,  and  automatically  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  imagine  their  warmth 
qualities. 

4.  Practicality 

A*our  customer  will  want  to  de¬ 
cide  if  it  will  .serve  the  purpose  for 
which  she  wants  it.  .A  lovely,  soft, 
peach-colored.  satin  comfortable 
might  catch  her  eye.  but  it  would 
not  be  very  practical  for  a  young 
boy’s  room.  When  you  have  dis¬ 
covered  for  what  purpose  she  wants 
the  comfortable,  namely,  whether  it 
is  to  serve  a  utilitarian  purpose,  a 
style  purpose,  or  any  other  special 
reason,  then  show  her  tlie  comfort¬ 
able  that  has  the  proper  fabric,  color 
and  style  to  suit  her  purpo.se.  The 
chances  are,  though,  that  if  your 
comfortables  are  on  display,  slie  will 
have  l)een  attracted  to  the  right  one 
herself. 

5.  Utility 

A'our  customer  wants  you  to  tell 
her  if  she  can  expect  to  get  reason¬ 
able  wear  out  of  her  comfortable. 
With  so  many  processes  and  guar¬ 
antees  being  advertised  today,  on 
difiPerent  items,  a  woman  does  not 
know  what  to  ex]>ect.  She  wants  to 
know  first,  if  it  will  wear.  The  filling 
of  the  comfortable  is  encased  by  the 
covering  so  that  it  cannot  wear  out. 
The  covering  has  to  lx*  so  clo.sely 
constructed  to  keep  the  filling  in. 
that  it  is  bound  to  give  good  ser¬ 


vice.  The  fabric  coverings,  since 
they  are  all  pure  dye  today,  will 
not  crack  or  split.  If  properly  taken 
care  of,  a  comfortable  will  give  years 
of  warm,  lasting  service.  The  size? 
Comfortables,  generally  speaking, 
are  sold  cut  size  72  x  ^  inches,  for 
the  better  grades,  and  72  x  78  for 
the  less  expensive  qualities.  Both 
sizes  are  suitable  for  either  single 
or  double  beds,  and  should  be  if 
necessary,  tucked  in  just  like  a  top 
sheet.  It  will  not  hurt  them. 

It  is  more  practical  and  just  as 
cheap  to  dry  clean  comfortables.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  smooth,  closely  woven 
coverings,  dirt  does  not  penetrate 
to  the  filling,  nor  catch  nor  cling  to 
tlie  fabric.  Comfortable  covers  do 
not  help  a  comfortable,  but  shorten 
its  life,  as  the  friction  tends  to  loosen 
the  threads  of  the  covering. 

6.  Price 

We  stated  this  was  lea.st  imjior- 
tant.  liecause  a  comfortable  wears 
so  long  that  a  customer  does  not 
need  to  buy  one  very  often.  There¬ 
fore.  she  is  not  as  familiar  with  what 
slie  has  to  pay  as  she  is  with  the 
price  of  eggs  or  hosiery,  or  any 
other  items  that  she  purchases  very 
often.  Furthermore,  the  purchase  of 
a  comfortable  is  an  investment,  the 
same  as  a  piece  of  furniture.  It  very 
often  lasts  as  long.  For  that  reason, 
the  price  is  second  to  quality  and 
style.  Of  course,  you  must  realize 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  what  her 
|x>cketlK)ok  will  allow  her  to  s|xaul. 
If  she  feels  her  limit  is  $5.00.  and 
you  show  and  tell  her  all  alxiut  a 
very  good  value  you  have  for  $5.95. 
she  will,  in  all  probability  buy  it. 
Therefore,  don’t  stress  price  and 
don’t  lx?  afraid  to  start  at  the  top. 
It  is  easier  to  come  down  than  it  is 
to  go  up.  Price  is  not  paramount  in 
the  purchase  of  a  comfortable. 

We  have  traveled  through  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  Average  Customer 
who  wishes  to  buy  a  comfortable. 
The  points  described  are  without 
technical  detail  and  should  enable 
you  to  answer  most  questions  that 
the  aistomer  might  ask  you. 

It  also  gives  you  some  .sales  points 
to  talk  about.  Keep  these  six  points 
in  mind  and  frame  your  sales  talk 
around  them.  It  will  help  you  make 
the  most  satisfactory  kind  of  .sale, 
the  kind  of  a  sale  that  sells  your 
customer  what  she  needs.  It  is  a 
great  feeling  when  you  know  that 
you  have  made  a  sale  that  is  going 
to  stay  without  complaints,  and 
that  you  have  just  made  another 
friend  for  yourself  and  the  store. 
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II 


BEDSPREADS 


Chapter  Four 


WHEN  the  average  woman  goes 
into  a  store  to  buy  bedspreads, 
there  are  several  questions 
with  whicli  she  is  concerned.  Even 
though  customers  do  not  ask  these 
questions  directly,  the  answers  to 
them  supply  pertinent,  intelligent 
bedspread  selling  talk. 

The  points  on  which  customers 
desire  information  are : 

1.  How  will  this  spread  look  in  my 
bedroom?  (Is  it  smart  ?  Will  the 
color  harmonize?) 

2.  Is  it  practical?  (The  right  size? 
Easy  to  put  on  the  bed?  Will  it 
wrinkle?  How  will  it  launder?) 

Almost  every  type  of  iK'dspread 
carried  in  the  average  department 
can  be  intelligently  sold  by  giving 
customers  information  which  an¬ 
swers  one  or  more  of  these  ques¬ 
tions.  We  will  take  them  up  one  by 
one  after  a  preliminary  discussion 
of  the  type  of  spreads  you  have  in 
stock. 

Types  of  Spreads 

Generally  speaking,  spreads  in 
most  stores  can  be  grouped  into  the 
following  broad  classifications,  in 
which  there  are  many  sub-groups : 


Caiidlewick  Spreads 

The  caiidlewick  is  by  far  the  most 
liopular  type  of  bedspread  sold  to¬ 
day,  being  an  old-fashioned  type  of 
spread  that  has  reached  new  heights 
of  poinilarity  in  .American  homes. 
Manufacturers  have  made  tremen¬ 
dous  strides  in  the  last  few  years  in 
designing  caiidlewick  spreads,  which 
no  longer  possess  the  empty  sheet- 
like  ajipearance  of  \ears  ago.  To¬ 
day,  candlewicks  are  made  in  de¬ 
signs  that  cover  the  entire  surface 
of  the  spread  and  add  tremendously 
to  the  style,  color  and  general  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  the  spread.  Too. 
manufacturers  have  begun  to  make 
caiidlewick  spreads  in  color  so  that 
they  fit  into  the  decorative  en.semble 
of  a  bedroom  much  more  effectively 
than  in  the  past. 

-All  real  caiidlewick  sjireads  are 
made  completely  by  hand.  Unbleach¬ 
ed  or  dyed  sheeting  is  stamped  with 
the  design,  and  heavy  yarn  (form¬ 
erly  used  for  makings  wicks  for 
candles — hence  the  name  candle- 
wick)  is  sewn  in  by  hand,  following 
the  outline  of  the  pattern,  pulling 
yarn  through  the  background. 

After  sewing  is  finished  the  yarn 
is  cut  apart  between  the  stitches  to 


form  tufts.  .After  that  the  spreads 
are  washed  to  freshen  them  up  and 
to  shrink  the  fabric  enough  to 
anchor  tufts  firmly.  When  the  back¬ 
ground  fabric  is  of  good  quality, 
tufts  cannot  be  pulled  out  except  by 
tearing  the  material. 

In  making  caiidlewick  spreads, 
three  (jualities  of  sheeting  are  used 
for  the  various  grades  sold  in  stores 
today.  The  kiwest  graile  sheeting 
has  a  thread  count  of  around 
SG  X  60.  Usually  the  medium  is  a 
t)0  square  (60  warp  threads  and  60 
filling  threads  to  every  .square  inch 
of  fabric).  The  best  grade  sheeting 
used  in  the  average  caiidlewick 
s])read  is  64  square.  E>y  comparing 
ctmdlewick  spreads  of  different 
prices,  it  will  be  easy  to  notice  the 
difference  in  the  grade  of  sheeting 
used  as  a  background. 

( )f  course,  the  amount  of  work  in 
tufting  the  bedspread  is  also  the  de¬ 
termining  factor  in  regulating  the 
lirice  of  the  spread.  The  more  tuft¬ 
ing  used,  the  more  work  is  involved 
and  the  higher  the  price  of  the  can- 
dlewick  spread.  Wicking,  used  for 
tufts,  varies  in  thickness  from  12 
strand,  which  is  average,  to  18,  24 
and  even  48  strand  on  the  best  quali- 
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ty  candlfwick  spreads.  Workers  are 
usually  paid  by  the  ounce.  Four 
ounces  jkt  spread  is  the  minimum 
amount  used  on  reliable  merchan¬ 
dise,  although  some  manufacturers 
cut  down  on  the  amount  per  ounce 
of  tufting  used  in  the  spread. 

What  Regulates  the  Price  of 
Candlewick  Spreads? 

When  a  customer  asks :  "Why 
does  one  candlewick  spread  cost 
more  than  another?”,  it  is  possible 
to  explain  to  her  that  a  candlewick 
spread’s  value  is  determined  by: 

1.  The  amount  of  tufting  in  the 
spread. 

2.  The  size  of  the  tufts.  (It  takes 
longer  to  work  with  thick,  fluffy 
24  or  48  strand  tufts  than  with 
light-weight  12  ounce  ones.) 

3.  The  type  and  beauty  of  the  de¬ 
sign,  and  the  care  and  exactness 
with  which  the  pattern  has  t)een 
followed.  You  will  notice  in 
some  cheap  spreads  that  the  de¬ 
signs  are  off-center ;  also  the  two 
halves  o»f  the  pattern  do  not 
match. 

4.  The  quality  of  the  color  used  in 
both  tufts  and  background  and 
the  care  used  in  matching  and 
blending  colors.  In  better  type 
candlewick  spreads,  a  customer 
may  choose  from  as  many  as 
twenty-six  colors. 

5.  The  character  of  the  workman¬ 
ship  in  the  spread.  Beside  good 
tufting,  some  of  the  finest  can¬ 
dlewick  designs  have  French 
knots  in  them  to  bring  out  the 
beauty  of  the  pattern;  some  of 
the  loveliest  even  have  needle¬ 
point  embroidery. 

Woven  Cotton  Spreads 

There  are  so  many  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  cotton  bedspreads  sold  in 
stores  today  under  many  different 
names  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
describe  each  individual  type.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  however,  the  aver¬ 
age  cotton  woven  spread  in  varieties 
of  designs  is  next  in  demand,  per¬ 
haps.  to  the  popular  candlewick 
type. 

Manufacturers  of  woven  cotton 
spreads  have  made  tremendous 
strides  in  the  last  few  years  in  de¬ 
signing  and  styling  their  spreads  to 
conform  to  the  popular  trends  in 
home  decoration.  Today,  as  in  the 
past  few  years,  the  Colonial  type  of 
spread  to  fit  in  early  American  or 
English  interiors  is  more  in  demand 
than  any  other. 

These  woven  spreads  are  ex- 
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tremely  sturdy,  wear  well,  and  are 
made  in  beautiful  ranges  of  colors. 
A  housewife  buying  spreads  for 
practical,  all-round  wear  can  usually 
l)e  interested  in  the  strength  and 
service  features  of  a  woven  cotton 
spread.  Improvements  in  spinning 
and  weaving  have  made  it  possible 
for  manufacturers  to  produce  much 
lighter  weight  woven  spreads  today 
than  formerly,  so  that  housewives 
have  fewer  complaints  alxjut  laun¬ 
dry  costs  of  woven  spreads. 

Pique  or  Poplin  Spreads 

This  type  of  spread  is  more  popu¬ 
lar.  perhaps,  in  hotels  than  in  homes, 
but  as  it  is  demanded  by  many 
women,  it  is  well  to  consider  it  here. 
In  better  grades,  pique  (often  called 
poplin )  resembles  silk  grosgrain,  ex¬ 
cept  that  there  is  no  sheen  to  it.  It 
feels  light  yet  has  a  good  hotly.  This 
type  of  spread  drapes  well,  being 
of  a  wiry  character  which  resists 
wrinkles.  The  finespun  yarns  used 
in  the  better  quality  spreads  take 
ct)lors  well,  with  the  result  that  these 
spreads  can  be  bought  in  l)eautiful 
color  combinations. 

This  type  spread  resembles  the 
damask  spread  in  appearance,  but 
costs  less.  As  patterns  are  woven  in 
rather  than  printed,  this  spread  is 
usually  reversible  and  may  be  used 
on  either  side,  one  l)eing  darker  than 
the  other. 


Crinkle  Spreads 

This  type  of  spread,  formerly  very 
jKjpular,  sells  best  today  in  low- 
price  ranges.  It  is  light  in  weight 
and  washes  well.  In  low'er  grades, 
the  crinkles  are  not  woven  in,  but 
applied  in  the  manufacture,  and 
after  many  washings,  they  are  likely 
to  disappear.  On  tetter  grade  crinkle 
spreads,  the  crinkles  alternate  with 
tightly  woven  stripes  and  remain  in 
the  spreads.  Sometimes,  a  small  mo¬ 
tif  is  even  woven  into  bands  between 
crinkles.  When  crinkles  are  woven 
in,  ripplette  spreads,  no  matter  how 
often  washed,  do  not  need  ironing. 

Coverlet  (Homespun)  Spreads 

These  are  extremely  popular  to¬ 
day.  many  of  them  being  good  cop¬ 
ies  of  historic  handloomed  spreads. 
Many  of  the  manufacturers  have  at¬ 
tractively  reproduced  old  patterns 
with  the  result  that  a  customer  today 
can  buy  coverlets  with  all  the  charm 
of  old  days,  to  enhance  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  her  periotl  bedroom. 

Coverlets  are  spongy  yet  firm. 
They  look  well  on  the  ted  and  do 
not  wrinkle  easily.  The  all-over  de¬ 
signs  which  are  most  popular  today 
do  not  soil  readily. 

Crash  Spreads 

These  were  originally  copied  after 
linen  crash  and  are  most  popular  to- 


Above  and  on  the  page  opposite  are  shown  two  randlewit'k  spreads  of  the 
genuinely  lovely  design  and  fine  workmanship  which  have  revived  the 
popularity  of  this  type  of  spread. 
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day  with  the  customer’s  own  mono¬ 
gram  or  initials  worked  into  them. 
The  material  is  usually  a  heavy, 
coarse-textured  fabric  resembling 
old  home.sinm  linen.  It  is  usually 
in  natural  color,  a  grayish  tan  tone, 
which  although  practical  and  not 
easily  soiled,  does  not  contribute 
greatly  to  the  coloring  or  decorative 
features  of  the  room. 

Rayon  and  Combination  Spreads 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  rayon  spreads  today  is  the  effec¬ 
tive  way  in  which  manufacturers 
combine  the  rayon  with  cotton  warp. 
This  not  only  achieves  an  attractive 
combination  of  dull-and-lustrous  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  greatly  strengthens 
the  washing  and  wearing  qualities 
of  rayon  spreads. 

As  a  bedspread,  rayon  is  practical 
because  it  sheds  dust  and  does  not 


are  and  In  selling  liedspreads,  therefore, 
iportant  advise  customers  that  the  test  of  a 
>.  It  is  correct  spread  is  not  to  be  found 

Datterns  in  how  much  the  spread  costs,  nor 

'  showy  how  that  customer  may  like  the  par- 
well  as  ticular  pattern  of  the  spread,  but 
liich  do  how  well  it  will  look  in  the  room  in 
which  it  is  to  be  used.  Does  it  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  of  that  room? 
riiat  is  the  basic  consideration, 
d  styles  In  advising  customers,  decorators 
s  today,  will  often  urge  them  to  forego  a 
or  the  beautiful  snread  in  favor  of  some- 
r  price  thing  much  simpler.  The  reason  is 
ire  silk  very  important  for  salespeople  to  re- 
iful  bed  member  in  selling  spreads :  A  bed 
is  large-  takes  the  largest  area,  as  a  rule,  of 
n  wear,  anything  in  the  Ix'droom.  If  the 
Many  spread  is  wrong,  and  the  bed  is 
)  match  made  to  look  conspicuous,  the  whole 
m  drap-  room  gives  a  jumhled,  ugly,  con- 
parately  fused  impression. 

correct  bedspread  makes  the 
bed  recede  to  its  correct  propor¬ 
tions  and  adds  greatly  to  tbe  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  decorative  ensemble. 
S.'ilespeople  should  rememlK'r  that 
i  a  good  spreads  more  than  any  other  article 
a  smartly  dressed  of  bedding  cannot  lx?  selected  on  the 
chosen  Ix-dspread  basis  of  individual  appearance.  They 
the  simplest  fur-  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  tlx 
•oom.  If  a  spread  entire  decorative  scheme  of  tbe 
losen.  it  will  mar  room, 
even  the  costliest 

^  ill  It  Match  My  Room? 

This  question,  of  course,  centers 
aiatund  color,  so  that  naturally  the 
■■  logical  question  for  a  saleswoman  to 

a.sk  is :  “What  color  is  your  room?”, 
then  to  use  her  judgment  in  bring- 
suitable  shade  spreads. 
There  is  a  trend  today  toward 
ensembling  Ix'dding  (see  Chapter 
Five)  that  is,  to  have  all  the  items 
of  the  bed  barmonize  or  contrast  to 
form  an  attractively  related  whole. 
“Do  you  like  to  have  your  spread 
or  contrast  with  your 
Ixxlding?"  is  also  an  intelligent  ques- 
to  ask  customers  advising 
as  to  bedspread  colors.  If  the 
has  a  comforter  in  a  cer- 
tain  shade,  and  intends  to  leave  it 
at  the  foot  of  her  btxl  for  its  decora- 
tive  feature  during  the  day,  it  is  ini- 
j  ix)rtant  to  know  this  in  selling  lx*d- 

^  spreads.  Of  course,  you  cannot  de- 

termine  this  in  every  sale,  but  it  is 
of  the  factors  to  keep  in  mind 
helping  customers. 


lltnv  Jf  ill  This  Spread  Look  iu  My  Bedroom? 


Is  It  Practical? 


This  question  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  to  the  woman  who  does 
her  own  housework  Ix'cause  she  is 
naturally  interested  in  the  type  of 
Ixxlspread  which  gives  the  maxi- 


.4  crash  bedspread  with  a  desig:n  in  wool  tuft¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  popular  type  for  simple  rooms. 
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spread  jjives  a  tailored,  upholstered 
api)earaiKe  to  your  iK-d — the  ‘look’ 
that  decorators  usually  achieve  in 
the  finest  iK'drooms."  Almost  every 
woman  wlu)  has  seen  model  Iwds 
on  display  at  various  stores  will  rec¬ 
ognize  your  explanation.  She  may 
immediately  visualize  the  spread  she 
is  buying  in  terms  of  these  rooms. 
Even  si)reads  that  are  made  with 
fullness,  shirring  and  puff  trimmings 
will,  if  they  fit  pro])erly.  give  this 
trim,  tailored  apjx'arance. 

In  selling  a  fitted  spread  it  is 
desirable  to  know  the  exact  size 
of  the  bed  Ix-cause  when  a  spread  is 
cut.  seamed  and  corded  to  give  a 
squared  lK)xed  line  at  the  side  of 
the  l)ed.  it  should  fit  with  the  same 
trim  look  of  fine  upholstered  fur¬ 
niture. 

You  are  always  safe  in  selling  a 
flat  spread,  as  this  can  lie  more 
easily  arranged  in  trim  tailored 
lines,  especially  when  the  spread  is 
made  with  the  corners  cut  out.  per¬ 
mitting  it  to  hang  straight  down  at 
the  sides  and  encl  of  the  bed  with¬ 
out  necessary  bulky  folds  of  material 
underneath. 

The  tvjx  of  spread  which  “makes 
up’’  easiest  into  a  bed  is  one  which 
is  neither  heavy  and  hoardy.  nor 
limp  and  sleazy.  Say  to  customers ; 
“This  spread  has  just  enough  firm¬ 
ness  and  body  to  keep  it  lying 
snuKjth  and  flat  on  the  iWd.  It  will 
give  your  bed  a  neat,  well-groomed 


Printed  cotton  in  a  bold  modern  de!>ign.  Suitable  for  a  modern 
room  or  for  almost  any  rather  informal  room  of  no  definite  period. 


The  correct  rule  for  Itedspread 
letigths  is:  spread  should  just  clear 
the  floor,  or  have  an  overhang  of 
alniitt  18  inches  at  the  side  of  the 
Ited. 

It  is  advisable  to  sell  longer 
lengths  in  spreads  wherever  |X)Ssi- 
hle.  as  they  permit  a  customer  to 
make  a  more  attractive-l(K)king  lied 
in  the  matmer  most  favored  today, 
that  is.  with  spread  tucked  under 
and  over  pillow,  giving  the  effect  of 
sjiread  and  matching  Ixilster. 

Hotv  If  ill  This  Spread  Launder? 

;>opularity  of  vari-  warm  water,  a  mild  soaj)  or  soap 
on  spreads  is  un-  flakes,  she  should  have  success  and 
that  the  majority  satisf.action  in  washing  almost  every 
ay  are  concerned  tyjK*  of  cotton  spread.  Spreads  of 
:1s  that  wash  easily  rayon,  part  rayon,  celanese  or 
>re.  it  is  important  weighted  silks  recjuire  greater  care 
nt  of  washability.  and  need  special  directions, 
an  added  talking  Candlewick  spreads  present  the 
icular  spread  you  sinqilest  laundry  problem.  When 
dry.  all  they  need  is  shaking,  and 
ads  for  Ix'drooms  neat  folding.  They  do  not  need 
or  other  purposes  ironing  and  are  ready  to  put  on  the 
ere  beds  serve  oc-  bed  after  drying. 

.  washable  spreads  When  Ix-dspreads  are  run  through 
Mirtant.  the  home  ironer  or  the  mangle  in 

fovern  the  washing  the  laundry,  it  is  important  that  they 
ply  equally  to  lx‘d-  lx-  run  lengthwise,  in  order  to  keep 
advi.se  a  customer  the  shape  of  the  spread.  This  keeps 
imon  sense — using  the  ]nill  in  the  direction  of  the  warp. 


She  of  Panel 

When  pattern  of  spread  calls  for 
panel  which  outlines  top  of  bed,  i)anel 
widths  should  follow  widths  of  beds : 
single,  36  inches ;  three-quarter,  48 
inches:  double,  54  inches. 

Overhang  of  Spreads 

For  proper  fit  of  si>read.  it  is 
im|X)rtant  to  find  out  if  customer 
had  bed  with  lx)x  spring  and  mat¬ 
tress  or  merely  mattress  and  regu¬ 
lar  size  .spring  as  this  regulates  the 
size  of  the  (tverhang. 


Vi  hat  Size  Spread? 

Re  sure  you  find  out  in  advance 
the  size  of  your  customer’s  Ixd.  as 
nothing  causes  greater  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  and  produces  more  complaints 
than  t(M)  short,  skimpy  bedspreads. 

Here  are  size  suggestions  that 
may  prove  helpful : 

For  Siiifile  Beds: 

Width:  63  to  72  inches. 

Length:  90  to  99  inches.  (Sprea<l 
does  not  cover  pillow  with  this 
length).  With  105,  108,  116  or  120 
lengths  spread  can  extend  under  pil¬ 
low  and  be  turned  back  over  it  to 
give  Ixilster  effect. 

For  Three-Quarter  Beds: 

Width ;  72  to  78  or  80  inches  wide. 

Length :  Same  as  for  single  bed. 

For  Full  She  Beds: 

W'idth :  80,  81  or  90  inches. 

Length :  .Same  as  for  single  beds. 
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If  ironed  width-wise,  the  pull  is  in 
the  opposite  direction  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  spread  may  become 
shorter  but  wider.  It  is  important 
to  advise  customers  to  watch  the 
corners  of  spreads  in  washing  so 
they  will  hang  neatly  on  the  bed. 

A  Few  Simple  Rules  for 

Selection  of  Bedspreads 

As  you  are  called  upon  to  ad¬ 
vise  customers  in  the  selection  of 
bedspreads  it  is  well  to  have  a  few 
simple  rules  to  follow  which  govern 
your  advice.  These  should  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  nor  influence  you  in 
selling  if  the  customer  has  tastes  and 
preferences  of  her  own.  If  the  deci¬ 
sion  is  left  to  you  or  if  your  opinion 
is  asked  here  are  some  safe  guides 
regarding  the  selection  of  bed¬ 
spreads  : 

1.  In  a  well  decorated  bedroom, 
the  bed  or  beds  should  not  be  the 
most  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
room.  As  beds  present  the  largest 
surface,  as  a  rule,  it  is  better  to 
have  them  recede  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  Therefore  the  color  of  the 
bedspread  should  be  such  that  it 
does  not  make  the  bed  “stand  out” 
too  much  from  the  rest  of  the  room. 

2.  If  the  bedroom  is  small,  the 
spread  should  be  such  that  the  bed 
does  not  seem  to  take  up  the  whole 
room,  dominating  it  either  with  too 
much  color  or  too  much  pattern  of 
spread.  The  colors  of  the  spread 
should  not  be  stronger  or  more  vivid 
than  other  colors  used  in  the  room. 

3.  It  is  desirable  that  the  color 
used  in  the  bedspread  should  be  re¬ 
peated  again  in  the  bedroom,  either 
in  a  chair  or  in  some  other  object, 
so  as  to  “tie  in”  the  bed  with  the 
rest  of  the  decorative  scheme.  This 
pulls  the  room  together,  from  the 
decorative  point  of  view. 

4.  Remember  that  white  or  very 
light  colored  bedspreads  make  the 
beds  they  cover  look  larger  than  do 
darker  or  medium  colored  spreads. 
Also  extremely  bright  colors  make 
the  bed  more  conspicuous,  larger. 

5.  Broken  colors  may  make  a  bed 
look  larger  or  smaller,  according  to 
the  design.  Small  indefinite  designs 
make  the  bedspread  less  conspicu¬ 
ous.  cause  the  bed  to  recede  into  the 
background,  rather  than  to  dominate 
the  room. 

6.  Extra  large,  prominent  pat¬ 
terns  make  the  bedspread  conspicu¬ 
ous,  and  call  attention  to  the  bed, 
forcing  it  into  the  foreground.  Espe¬ 
cially  where  twin  lieds  are  used. 


A  group  of  patterns  for  rotton  spreads. 
They  are  gay  and  summery. 


Notes  About 
Bedspreads 

1.  The  matching  idea  can  he 
carried  too  far — all  the  fab¬ 
rics  in  a  room  should  not 
be  identical  in  color  and 
pattern.  Remember  this  if 
you  are  asked,  but  never 
force  this  or  any  other  deco¬ 
rative  principle  upon  a  cus¬ 
tomer. 

2.  Two  spreads  for  each  bed 
are  a  convenience  and  an 
inexpensive  way  of  getting 
variety  in  the  decorative 
effect. 

3.  Particularly  for  a  small 
room,  it  is  important  to 
select  a  spread  that  will  not 
make  the  bed  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  object. 

4.  In  laundering,  spreads 
should  be  ironed  lengthwise. 


bold  and  striking  designs  are  best 
avoided.  Also,  extra  large  designs 
and  patterns  create  a  feeling  of  rest¬ 
lessness  in  a  bedroom,  which  should 
be  the  one  room  alxive  all  others 
that  suggests  quietness  and  repose. 


7.  If  the  bedroom  is  extremely 
large,  white  or  light  colored  spreads 
are  all  right  and  do  not  make  the 
bed  seem  too  large.  The  rule  of 
proportions — that  is  the  size  of  the 
bed  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
room — is  one  of  your  governing 
considerations  in  choosing  a  colored 
bedspread. 

8.  Keep  your  bedspread  similar 
in  character  to  the  rest  of  the  deco¬ 
rative  motif  of  the  room,  so  that  it 
carries  out  the  same  “feeling.” 
Thus,  a  candlewick  spread  in  a  lx)y's 
room  with  nautical  decorations  has 
no  more  connection  than  a  chintz 
spread  with  delicate  spring  design 
in  a  so-called  “modern”  type  bed¬ 
room.  There  must  be  some  relation 
l)etween  the  type  of  the  spread  and 
the  general  tone,  character  and  “feel¬ 
ing”  of  the  room  in  which  it  is  to 
be  used. 

9.  While  it  is  often  desirable  to 
match  bedspreads,  window  drapes, 
chair  coverings,  etc.,  the  ensemble 
principle  can  be  carried  too  far,  with 
the  result  that  a  bedroom  may  be¬ 
come  uninteresting  by  too  much 
.sameness  of  furniture,  curtain  and 
lyedcovering.  Any  room  is  made  in¬ 
teresting  by  the  introduction  of  vari¬ 
ety  and  contrast  in  its  decoration. 

It  is  important,  in  selling  spreads, 
to  bear  this  in  mind :  that  in  some 
rooms  the  bedspread  is  used  to  give 
the  desired  color  note  to  the  whole 
room.  In  that  case,  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  lee-way  as  to  color,  design, 
texture  and  type  of  spread.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  opening  to  you  to 
sell  a  customer  two  spreads  for  her 
bed,  so  that  she  has  change  and 
variety  in  her  room. 

Many  customers  have  their 
spreads  and  draperies  matching,  so 
that  by  suggesting  a  complete  change 
of  both,  the  customer  achieves  the 
effect  of  a  completely  redecorated 
room. 

Many  customers  “just  looking 
around”  may  tell  you :  “Thank  you. 
but  I  have  spreads.  I  don’t  need  a 
new  one.”  Several  successful  sales¬ 
people  have  made  sales  by  replying: 
“Many  of  our  customers  have  an 
extra  spread  for  each  bed  just  for 
the  change.  This  gives  them  variety. 
Then.  too.  they  have  a  covering  for 
the  bed  while  the  other  is  being 
laundered.” 


Lditor’s  Note  :  The  material  in  this 
article  has  been  based  largely  upon  an 
article,  “Purchase  and  Use  of  Bed¬ 
spreads”.  which  appeared  in  the  magazine 
Hotel  Management. 
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Chapter  Five 


THE  BEDDING  ENSEMBLE 


IX  the  last  few-  years,  customers  day  is  a  much  more  style-conscious  changes,  it  has  started  at  the  top 
have  seen  such  attractive  Ix'ds  on  person  than  the  housewife  of  some  and  gradually  trickles  down  slowly 
display  in  stores,  lx)th  in  Ixdding  years  ago.  She  is  rapidly  Ixdng  edu-  into  the  consciousness  of  the  aver- 
departments  and  in  model  rooms,  cated  to  periods  of  furniture  and  is  age  middle  class  housewife, 
that  they  have  become  very  con-  more  sensitive  to  interior  decora-  in  selling  the  i<lea  of  bedding  en- 
scious  of  the  ensemble  or  matching  tion.  sembles,  salespeople  will  discuss  it 

idea,  as  ap])lied  to  their  beds.  Sbe  sees  the  ensembling  of  bed-  as  news  to  the  woman  who  is  not 

In  other  words,  you  can  safely  ding  in  displays  all  around  her;  she  quite  familiar  with  it.  “It  is  the  lat- 
assunie  that  beds  and  lx>dding  are  reads  alx)Ut  it  in  women’s  maga-  est  idea  to  have  your  Ijedding  match 
now  regarded  by  most  housewives  zines ;  she  sees  beautiful  beds  and  or  barmonize,  so  that  it  forms  a 
from  the  decorative  aspect  as  well  lx*drooms  in  the  moving  pictures ;  pretty  picture  as  a  whole.  The  lat- 
as  from  the  strict  utilitarian  angle  she  hears  discussions  of  bedroom  est  thought  is  to  have  this  harmony 
of  lx*ing  just  a  place  to  sleep.  decoration  on  the  radio.  in  lx*dding  tie  up  with  the  decora- 

Today,  customers  consider  bed-  All  these  influences  are  a  tre-  tion  of  your  bedroom.’’ 
ding,  even  to  sheets  and  mattress,  mendous  factor  in  making  her  more  There  should  lx  nothing  far- 
in  relation  to  the  entire  color  and  conscious  of  color,  style  and  beauty  fetched  or  “high-hat’’  on  the  part  of 
decorative  scheme  of  the  bedroom,  in  her  bedding  and  make  her  more  salespeople  in  explaining  this  to  the 
so  that  in  selling  any  bedding  line,  desirous  of  combining  her  bedding  average  shopper.  She  should  be 
mattresses,  pillows,  sheets,  blankets,  into  a  harmonious  whole.  made  to  feel  that  being  alive  to  all 

spreads,  it  is  important  to  consider  new  trends  and  movements,  she  will 

each  item  not  as  an  isolated  unit,  Many  Shoppers  surely  want  to  be  in  style  with  this 

but  as  part  of  a  complete  bedding  To  be  sure,  this  is  still  a  com-  trend  in  bedding  ensembling.  Bear- 
"hole.  paratively  new  idea  to  many  house-  ing  in  mind  that  “ensemble’’  means 

Salespeople  will  do  well  to  bear  wiv'es  in  the  lower-middle  class  together,  a  salesperson’s  most  sensi- 
in  mind  too  that  Mrs.  Shopper  to-  groups,  but  like  all  important  style  ble  approach  to  this  is  to  sell  bed- 


ly,  1936 


In  a  model  bedroom  your  customer  has  seen  this  truly  beautiful  arrangement — 
done  with  henefit  of  decorator,  custom-made  spread  and  canopy,  and  less  regard 
for  expense  than  your  customer  must  have.  This  room  and  others  like  it  have 
made  her  interior  decoration  conscious.  Can  you  meet  her  on  her  own  ground? 
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ding  in  such  a  way  that  it  “goes 
with”  the  bed  and  the  room. 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  basis  of  bed¬ 
ding  ensemble  selling. 

How  to  Present  This  Idea  to 
Customers 

Even  the  woman  who  is  desirous 
of  having  her  bedding  in  attractive 
ensemble,  cannot  readily  throw  away 
blankets  or  spreads  she  may  already 
have.  It  becomes  your  responsi¬ 
bility,  therefore,  to  ask  interested 
questions  which  help  her  choose 
carefully  today  and  to  think  in  fu¬ 
ture  of  buying  new  goods  along  new 
style  lines. 

This  involves  such  considerations 
as : 

1.  Do  the  individual  parts  match 
or  harmonize?  Do  blankets  fit 
with  spread ;  do  colored  slieets 
match  blankets? 

2.  Do  the  parts  blend  in  tone  and 
character  with  the  lx*d  oti  which 
they  are  to  be  used? 

3.  Do  all  of  these  fit  in  with  the 
bedroom  or  the  interior  in  which 
they  will  l)e  used  ? 

.Although  in  selling  blankets, 
spreads  or  sheets,  you  do  not  often 
have  occasion  to  sell  them  as  a  com¬ 
plete  part  of  the  entire  Itedding 
unit,  you  have  before  you  an  inter- 
esting  problem  in  interior  decoration 
when  you  consider  tlie  lK*dding  in 
relation  to  the  decorative  aspects  of 
the  room  as  a  whole. 

One  important  point  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  the  bed  must  not  l>e 


the  dominant  piece  in  the  room  s 
decoration.  It  should  fit  in  quietly 
w  ith  the  rest  of  the  room’s  decora¬ 
tive  scheme,  even  if  the  room  is  used 
e.xclusively  as  a  sleeping  chamber. 

One  basic  principle  of  selling  cor¬ 
rectly  ensembled  bedding  is  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  lied  colorings  gen¬ 
erally  should  be  lighter  than  the  floor 
covering  and  perhaps  darker  than 
tlie  walls.  Many  decorators  like  to 
keep  the  bedspread  of  a  color  match¬ 
ing  or  harmonizing  with  the  bed¬ 
room’s  draperies,  but  the  color 
sliould  1k‘  darker  than  the  walls. 

Even  though  you  do  not  sell  all 
the  i)arts  of  the  bed’s  equipment, 
you  can  build  sales  for  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  your  store  by  suggesting 
the  matching  bc-dding  ensembling 
when  you  sell. 

For  example : 

1.  In  selling  colored  sheets  or 
colored  bordered  sheets,  you  can 
say :  “Would  you  like  to  see  blan¬ 
kets  and  spreads  in  colors  that 
carry  out  the  attractive  shade  of  this 
sheet  ?” 

2.  In  selling  blankets,  you  can 
suggest  that  your  sheet  department 
carries  charming  colored  sheets,  in 
solid  colors  or  in  colored  Ixirders 
to  match  the  blanket. 

3.  In  selling  spreads,  you  can 
often  suggest  a  blanket  or  comforta¬ 
ble  in  a  shade  that  will  match  or 
harmonize  with  the  spread. 

How  you  do  this  deiiends  largely 
uiK»n  the  ijolicy  of  ycnir  store,  and 
the  layout  of  your  particular  bed¬ 
ding  departments.  .According  to 
your  store's  ])olicv  you  can: 


1.  Take  your  customer  to  the 
particular  department  and  introduce 
iter  to  a  salesperson,  e.xplaining  that 
she  has  just  Ixjught  blankets — sheets 
— or  spreads,  in  such  and  such  a 
color  and  that  she  would  like  to  en¬ 
semble  her  bedding. 

2.  You  can  show  her  these  match¬ 
ing  items  in  the  department  even 
though  you  do  not  sell  there,  if  your 
store  allows  you  to  accompany  cus¬ 
tomers  in  other  sections. 

3.  A’ou  can  jx)int  out  these 
matching  articles  on  model  Ix'ds  and 
suggest  that  she  go  to  the  clepart- 
ment  in  which  they  are  shown  (giv¬ 
ing  her  accurate  directions  as  to  how 
she  will  find  it.  to  prevent  her  Ix- 
coming  discouraged  if  it  is  difficult 
to  locate). 

In  any  case,  rememlter  that  as 
your  store  has  gone  to  considerahle 
pains  and  expense  in  its  various 
iK'dding  dejiartments  to  carry  the 
latest  colors  and  styles,  it  is  your 
res|K)nsibility  to  make  your  custom¬ 
er  Ix'dding  conscious,  and  to  help 
sales  in  your  store  by  suggesting 
that  she  ensemble  her  Ix'dding. 

It  is  not  much  trouble  to  do  this. 
A'ou  are  rendering  a  real  service  to 
your  customer.  A’ou  are  broadening 
your  customer’s  conception  of  Ixd- 
ding  as  a  decorative  unit  as  well  as 
mere  articles  of  utility.  A’f)u  are 
building  good  reputation  for  your 
store.  A’ou  are  identifying  yourself 
as  a  well-informed,  broad-gauged 
salesperson.  .And  most  important  of 
all.  you  are  adding  to  the  sales  of 
vour  store  as  a  whole. 
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Chapter  Six 


TOWELS 


Every  now  an<l  then,  buyers 
and  salespeople  ask :  "Why  are 
terry  towels  called  Turkish?" 
In  case  you’ve  wondered,  or  if  a 
customer  has  ever  asked  you  this 
question,  here’s  one  answer : 

In  1854.  a  mill  man  in  hhiRland 
invented  the  terry  weave.  He  iin- 
niediately  started  production  and 
within  two  years  had  turned  out 
enough  terry  cloth  to  coin])lete  a  full 
shipload.  He  could  find  absolutely 
no  market  for  it  in  Europe,  so  finally 
shipiH'd  it  to  Turkey,  where  it  seems 
the  T  urks  were  delighted  with  it 
and  used  it  for  turbans  and  many 
other  things. 

This  particular  manufacturer  did 
a  thriving  business  with  Turkey  for 
aliout  fifteen  years,  and  finally  some 
importers  in  England  brought  the 
terry  cloth  in  from  the  near  East. 
Hence,  it  received  the  name  of 
Turkish  cloth  or  Turkish  toweling, 
and  was  finally  adopted  all  over 
Europe. 

While  this  English  mill  man  in 
1854  may  have  thought  he  was  the 
first  to  use  the  terry  weave,  terry 
cloth  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  known 
and  used  long  before  1854. 

Recent  excavations  in  the  tombs 
of  ancient  Egypt  reveal  that  terry 
cloth  was  known  in  the  times  of 
the  Pharaohs.  Terry  towels  were 
found  in  the  tomb  of  Tut-Ankh- 
.\men.  In  the  Aluseum  of  Natural 
Hi.story  in  New  York  City,  you  can 
find  some  excellently  preserved 
pieces  of  terry  cloth,  with  the  loops 
or  pile  clearly  discernible — proving 
again  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
knew  a  great  deal. 

In  selling  a  turkish  towel,  to  the 
average  woman,  a  salesperson  re¬ 
quires  information  on  six  specific 
points : 

1.  How  will  the  towel  wear? 

2.  How  will  it  dry?  (Is  it  ab¬ 
sorbent?) 


wM 


On  the  left,  the  looped  surfaee  of  a  terry 
towel :  on  the  right,  the  ground-weave. 


3.  It  it  the  right  size? 

4.  How  will  it  lautuler? 

5.  Will  it  be  plea.sant  to  use? 

6.  How  will  it  look  in  the  hath- 
rootn  ? 

It  is  desirable  to  ktiow  how  a 
turkish  towel  is  tnade  to  enable  you 
to  atiswer  customers’  questions  as 
listed  alM)ve. 


1.  How  W  ill  the  Towel  Wear? 

To  answer  this  question  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  know  only  two  things 
about  a  turkish  towel : 

1.  That  it  has  a  ground  or  under 
weave 

2.  That  it  has  little  loops  on  the 
surface  which  form  the  nap 

The  ground,  or  under-weave, 
forms  the  towel’s  strength  or  back¬ 
bone.  It  does  the  ivearing.  The  little 
loops  on  the  towel’s  surface  create 
the  absorl)ent  part  of  the  surface. 
They  do  the  drying.  When  a  turkish 
towel  is  rubbed  over  wet  skin  each 
loop,  being  a  tiny  sponge,  absorbs 
the  w^ater. 


In  order  to  e.\|)lain  to  a  customer 
how  a  turkish  towel  will  wear  it  is 
necessary  to  e.xamine  the  under¬ 
weave.  The  closer  the  weave — that 
is.  the  more  threads  there  are  per 
inch  in  warp  an<l  filling — the  l)etter 
the  towel  will  wear. 

The  less  a  hath  towel  costs,  the 
fewer  the  threads  it  has  in  the 
groimd  weave,  hence  the  looser  it 
feels.  A  light,  loosely  woven  turk¬ 
ish  towel  will  naturally  not  wear  as 
long  as  one  more  firmly  woven. 

.\nother  feature  which  determines 
a  bath  towel's  wearing  qualities  is 
the  quality  of  cotton  u.sed  in  it.  Of 
course,  the  more  a  towel  co.sts  the 
better  gra<le  the  cotton  you  find  in 
it — stronger,  finer,  better-wearing, 
.softer-feeling. 

Questions  Customers  Often  .\sk 
About  ^"earing  Qualities 

Q.  How  can  I  tell  if  a  hath  towel 
has  a  firm,  clo.se  weave? 

Feel  it  between  your  fingers. 
Compare  with  towels  of’  different' 
I)rices.  You  will  soon  notice  differ¬ 
ences  in  various  grades,  in  body, 
firmne.ss.  quality.  When  you  feel 
the  body  of  a  hath  toxvel,  remember 
hoteever,  that  you  are  also  feeling 
the  nap  or  loops.  It  is  hard  to  feel 
the  groumi-zveai’c  in  the  body  of  the 
toxcel  because  of  the  loops  on  the 
surface. 

Q.  Can  I  examine  a  towel’s 
ground-weave  free  from  loops? 

A.  Yes.  at  the  border  there  is 
sometimes  a  plain  strijx*  or  edge 
without  loops.  This  permits  you  to 
examine  the  ground,  or  under¬ 
weave,  of  the  towel. 

A  towel’s  selvage  is  often  a  good 
place  to  get  an  idea  of  the  ground- 
weave.  although  sometimes  extra 
threads  are  added  to  the  selvage  to 
give  the  towel  additional  strength 
and  wearing  quality. 
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greater  wearing  qualities.  The  addi¬ 
tional  loop  gives  it  greater  absorb¬ 
ency,  but  not  necessarily  greater 
strength. 

Why  Loops  Often  Pull  Out 

You  may  have  noticed  in  hand¬ 
ling  stock  or  in  dealing  with  cus¬ 
tomers  that  the  loops  in  a  turkish 
towel  often  pull  out.  This  is  un¬ 
avoidable  in  any  towel,  no  matter 
what  its  price,  and  is  due  to  the 
way  in  which  terry  is  woven.  Loops 
are  formed  by  loosened  threads  in 
the  warp.  These  loops  in  a  towel 
are  not  fastened  or  anchored  in  the 
body  of  the  towel,  hence  if  a  hxip 
comes  in  contact  with  a  short  point 
or  edge,  it  pulls  out  and  at  the  same 
time  pulls  out  all  of  the  other  loops 
in  the  same  row'. 


Different  Types  of  Loops 

If  you  will  examine  a  bath  towel 
carefully  you  will  notice  different 
types  of  loops  depending  upon  the 
price  of  the  towel.  In  some  you  find 
long,  fiat.  English  type  loops,  and 
in  others  you  may  find  a  short,  cur¬ 
ly,  hard-twisted  loop.  These  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  loops  give  the  towel  a 
different  feel.  When  a  customer 
wants  a  towel  that  has  exceptional 
frictional  (jualities,  a  short,  crisp  loop 
will  give  greater  stimulation  than 
the  long,  flat  type.  On  the  higher 
priced  towels,  you  often  find  the 
long,  flat,  English  type  loop.  It 
gives  the  towel  greater  softness, 
more  luxurious  feel,  and  additional 
absorbency. 

Single  and  Double  Thread  Towels 

Towels  are  made  with  either  3^  ^ 

single  or  double-thread  terry  loops. 

The  cheaper  ones  are  often  of  single-  In  buying  bath  towels  the  average 
thread  construction  and  the  more  housew'ife  pays  close  attention  to 
expensive,  double-thread,  although  the  size  she  selects,  choosing  a  given 
there  are  a  number  of  fine  quality  size  for  a  particular  household  pur- 
single-thread  towels  also.  It  is  dififi-  pose. 

cult  to  detect  at  first  glance  whether  As  there  is  such  a  great  variety  in 
a  towel  is  single  or  double-thread  bath  towel  sizes  today,  the  simplest 
construction.  The  simplest  way  is  way  of  classifying  them  for  purposes 
to  examine  the  towel  closely,  and  to  of  intelligent  selling  is  by  means  of 
notice  whether  the  individual  loop  the  average  customer’s  use  of  the 
as  it  emerges  from  the  surface  of  the  towel  in  her  home, 
towel,  is  composed  of  two  threads  1  1  c- 

or  one.  On  a  double-thread  towel  Standard  Size 

two  parallel  loops  emerge  from  the  The  basic  standard  size  of  a  bath 
same  space  between  two  filling  towel  is  22  x  44".  In  the  average 
threads.  On  a  single-thread  towel,  towel  department  you  will  find  many 
the  loop  is  composed  of  one  thread,  variations  of  this  size,  larger  ones 
It  is  important  to  understand  that  a  running  in  such  measurements  as 
double-thread  towel  mav  have  no  24  x  48  ;  25  x  46 ;  25  x  50. 


An  excellent  meth¬ 
od  of  showing  terry 
towels  so  that  the 
customer  sees  all 
the  items  of  an 
ensemble. 


2.  Is  the  Towel  Absorbent? 

The  most  important  feature  of 
any  turkish  towel  is,  of  course,  its 
absorbency.  Naturally,  the  more 
loops  a  towel  has,  or  the  thicker  its 
pile,  the  more  absorbent  it  is. 

By  paying  more  for  a  towel, 
therefore,  a  customer  buys  one  that 
will  dry  better  and  faster  and  not 
iK'come  sogg}'  in  use. 

How  to  Determine  a  Bath  Tow'el’s 
Absorbency 

.As  the  most  important  feature  of 
a  turkish  towel  is  its  absorbency, 
you  may  find  it  interesting  to  know 
a  simple  test  of  this  feature,  which 
is  to  place  several  towels  of  differ¬ 
ent  brands  selling  at  the  same  price 
in  a  pan  or  tub  of  water,  and  watch 
the  clock.  The  sooner  a  towel  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  water  and  sinks,  the  better 
is  its  absorbency.  It  will  be  found 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  this 
quality  among  even  the  few  samples 
used.  If  possible  this  test  should 
also  be  conducted  after  the  towels 
have  lieen  washed  once  or  twice,  as 
after  laundering  some  of  them  be¬ 
come  more  absorbent  than  others. 

Loops  in  Relation  to  Wearing 
Qualities 

The  question  often  arises  as  to 
whether  the  loops  of  a  turkish  towel 
aflFect  its  wearing  qualities.  The  nap 
of  a  towel  has  nothing  to  do  with 
its  wearing:  the  towel’s  strength  is 
in  the  ground-weave,  but  its  ab¬ 
sorbency  is  in  the  surface  or  nap 
which  forms  its  drying  quality. 


This  is  the  way  to  show  the  full  luxurious 
length  of  bath  sheets  and  beach  towels. 
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Howfver,  when  a  customer  asks 
for  a  ref^ular  sized  bath  towel, 
22  x  44  is  by  far  the  safest  size  to 
suggest  for  average  family  bath 
uses. 

Small  Sized  Bath  Towels 

The  small  sized  bath  towel  meas¬ 
uring  20  X  40  or  18  X  36  has  become 
increasingly  popular  in  American 
homes  during  the  past  few  years. 
Housewives  choose  this  size  largely 
on  the  basis  of  laundry  ease  and 
economy.  For  example,  a  woman 
who  does  her  own  laundry  finds  a 
smaller  bath  towel  easier  to  handle 
because  of  its  lighter  weight,  in 
washing  and  in  hanging  towels  on 
the  line. 

Housewives  prefer  this  size  for 
laundry  economy  where  wash  is 
sent  to  commercial  laundries  on  a 
poundage  basis.  The  smaller  size 
naturally  reduces  laundry  bills. 

Other  household  reasons  why  the 
small  sized  bath  towel  is  preferred : 

— it  is  easier,  more  comfortable 
for  children  to  handle 

— it  is  more  convenient  in  homes 
where  space  is  at  a  premium — 
smaller  size  makes  it  easier  to 
store  on  shelves,  in  drawers 

— many  women  of  small  size  find 
it  lighter,  easier,  more  comfort¬ 
able  to  handle  in  bath  use 

The  small  sized  bath  towel  is 
looked  upon  in  most  American 
homes  as  a  towel  for  general  use, 
as  distinguished  from  bath  use. 
Most  imp)ortant  too,  being  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  the  regular  sized  bath 
towel,  it  is  often  preferred  by  many 


housewives  who  would  rather  buy 
six  smaller  towels  than  three  larger 
ones. 

Hand,  Face  and  Guest  Towel  Size 

The  smaller  size  terry  towel, 
16  X  28,  or  18  X  36,  has  achieved 
tremendous  popularity  in  the  last 
few  years  because  of  its  practical 
adaptability  to  a  variety  of  home 
uses. 

In  selling,  you  will  find  that  cus¬ 
tomers  request  it  for  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  purposes: 

— for  use  as  a  hand  towel  in  the 
kitchen 

— for  children’s  use 

— for  after-shaving  use. 

— for  use  on  automobile  trips 

— for  a  stimulating  complexion 
towel 

— for  shamixios  or  steam  treat¬ 
ments 

— for  guest-towel  use 
Bath  Sheets 

The  bath  sheet  is  really  a  giant 
sized  bath  towel,  measuring  around 
34  X  60  or  35  x  68.  It  is  usually 
bought  by  those  who  like  the  luxury 
of  an  extra-sized  towel,  and  who  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  These  people, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  consider  laundry 
cost  and  buy  the  extra  large  size 
for  the  additional  comfort  of  the 
large  towel  to  wrap  aroun<I  them  at 
bath  time.  The  hath  sheet  undoubt¬ 
edly  owes  its  poindarity  to  its  use 
in  Eurojjean  hotels.  People  who 
have  traveled  abroad  1x:come  accus¬ 
tomed  to  this  extra  large  towel  and 
demand  it  in  stores  here. 


Beach  towels  serve  a  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses  outdoors,  as  canopy,  rug,  blanket. 


The  small  terry,  a  stimulating  face  towel. 


Beach  Towels 

The  beach  towel,  averaging  in 
size  around  36  x  72,  is  fast  becom¬ 
ing  American’s  most  popular  towel. 
The  American  people,  lovers  of 
utility,  are  constantly  evolving  new 
and  practical  uses  for  this  large, 
gaily  colored,  decorative  outdoor 
accessory.  Every  year  finds  more 
and  different  uses  for  the  beach 
towel,  until  its  name  is  gradually 
changing  to  .sports  towel,  because  of 
its  extremely  practical  adaptable 
qualities  for  outdoor  use. 

Some  of  the  most  popular  uses 
for  iK'ach  towels  are  as  follow's : 

For  Beach  Use 

— used  with  four  poles  to  make 
a  beach  tent 

— as  a  sand  rug — to  sit  on  at 
at  beaches 

— to  wrap  around  children  after 
bathing 

— as  a  light  blanket  to  prevent 
sunburn 

— at  picnics  as  a  colorful  table¬ 
cloth 

Some  Practical  Home  Uses 

— as  a  covering  for  porch  gliders 
and  outdoor  furniture 
— used  in  connection  with  sun 
lamp  treatments 

— as  gay  curtains  and  hangings  in 
summer  homes  or  beach  bunga¬ 
lows 

— as  an  extra  sized  mat 
— as  bedspreads  for  summer  cot¬ 
tages 

For  Outdoors  and  Sports 
— for  sun  bathing 
— to  protect  cars  and  save  woolen 
automobile  robes  from  sand  and 
dampness 

— to  spread  on  grass  at  tennis 
courts 

— handy  in  boats 
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hot  water,  then  in  cold.  "  "" 

5.  In  putting  towels  through 

wringer,  fold  evenly  to  keep  shape.  »  'N 

6.  Turkish  towels  need  no  ironing.  /•!  vi/  •'  \ 

When  dry,  they  should  be  shaken  M 

vigorously  and  folded.  If  desired,  / i  ; 

hems  may  be  ironed  but  never  the  1^^  ^ 

surface  of  the  towel.  Ironing  flat-  \  \ 

tens  the  loops  and  destroys  the  \ 

towel’s  absorlK'iicy.  ^  \ 

7.  If  the  customer  sends  bath  \  I 

towels  to  the  laundry,  tell  her  to  \\  ^ 

instruct  the  laundry  never  to  mangle  \  ^ 

towels.  They  should  be  tumbled-  \  \  '} 

dried  or  fluff-dried.  Y  /  n\  .yf 

8.  Launder  towels  before  using.  /  /\ 

They  are  not  completely  absorlx.‘nt 

when  new  and  require  a  few  wash-  Whether  it  be  soft  or  hurd-surfared, 
ings  to  reach  maximum  absorbency,  the  bath  towel  should  he  amply  large. 


Terry  towels  should  never  he  ironed, 
just  shaken  vigorously  and  folded. 


4.  Hotv  W  ill  It  Launder? 

In  order  to  give  customers  prac¬ 
tical  help  and  to  avoid  conqdaints, 
returns  and  possible  dissatisfaction, 
it  is  desirable  to  know  certain  basic 
facts  about  the  laundering  of  bath 
towels.  This  is  especially  important 
in  selling  colored  towels,  about  the 
washability  of  which  customers  often 
ask.  The  leading  manufacturers  of 
terry  towels  today  guarantee  their 
colored  towels  to  be  absolutely  fast 
color.  In  selling  leading  brands,  vou 
are  usually  safe  in  telling  customers 
that  towels  can  be  Ixiiled  and  hung 
in  the  sun  with  no  danger  of  fading. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  find  out  how 
far  you  can  use  the  maker’s  name 
in  guaranteeing  this. 

Will  turkisli  towels  slirinkf  It  is 
well  to  know  that  all  turkish  towels, 
no  matter  what  size,  price  or  quality, 
will  shrink  in  the  first  few  launder¬ 
ings.  This  usually  results  in  the 
towels  feeling  firmer,  closer,  because 
the  shrinkage  causes  threads  to 
<lraw  closer  together.  Therefore,  it 
is  usually  safe  to  tell  customers : 
“This  towel  will  wash  up  heavier.’’ 

Some  Simple  Directions  for 
Laundering  Bath  Towels 

1.  Advise  customers  to  have 
plenty  of  towels.  They  last  longer 
if  not  allowed  to  become  too  soiled 
and  if  not  laundered  too  often.  Tell 
customers  it  is  better  to  have  more 
towels  and  to  rest  them  between  us¬ 
ing  than  to  launder  constantly. 

2.  Turkish  towels  should  be 
washed  with  mild  soap,  lukewarm, 
soapy  water. 

3.  If  washed  at  home  in  a  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  towels  should  be  re¬ 
moved  before  draining  water.  Other¬ 
wise  they  will  act  as  a  sieve  and  re¬ 
tain  loose  dirt. 

4.  Rinse  tow’els  twice,  first  in 


5.  Will  It  Be  Pleasant  to  Use? 

In  selling  bath  towels  you  meet  soft  feel  and  it  is  usually  a  good 
varying  preferences  regarding  feel  idea  to  place  the  towel  in  the  cus- 
or  finish.  Some  customers  prefer  a  tomer’s  hand  saying:  "Feel  how 
soft  towel,  other  want  the  hard  towel  soft  and  pleasant  this  towel  is  to 
for  a  stimulating  rubdown.  Ex-  use.”  Certain  turkish  towels,  known 
amine  your  stock  and  ask  questions  as  friction  towels,  have  a  hard 
of  your  buyer  so  that  you  will  rec-  linen  finish  and  are  made  es- 
ognize  the  two  types  of  towels,  pecially  for  those  who  demand  rough 
Most  customers  are  impressed  by  a  feel. 


6.  How  W  ill  It  Look  in  the  Bathroom? 

The  colored  towel,  or  reversible.  Once  you  know  this  you  can  bring 
has  contributed  tremendously  to  the  out  towels  of  the  same  or  harmoniz- 
decorative  possibilities  of  the  bath-  ing  colors.  As  towel  colors  are  in 
room.  The  average  .\merican  more  or  less  fixed  shades,  we  give 

- - 1  ■  ^own  definitely  color  l)elow  the  more  popular  bathroom 

consck)us  about  her  bathroom,  and  colors  and  the  towel  colors  that  can 
when  she  buys  towels  she  wishes  to  be  used  harmoniously  with  them: 
fit  them  into  her  color  scheme.  She 
is  also  aware  of  a  relationship  be-  Bathroom 
tween  the  decoration  of  her  bath-  Green 

rocan  and  the  design  of  the  towel. 

The  first  question  to  ask  is.  “What 
is  your  bathroom’s  color  scheme?”  Blue 


Towels 

Peach 

Black  and  white 

Orchid 

Yellow 

Red 

Peach 

Yellow 

Orchid 

Black  and  white 

Red  and  white 

Peach 

Brown 

Blue 

Black  and  white 

Red  and  white 

Green 

Yellow 

Peach 

Green 

Blue 

Black  and  white 

Blue 

Yellow 

Green 

Yellow 

Peach 

Green 

.All  white 

Red 

All  white 

Yellow 

Green 


Yellow 


Orchid 


Tan  or  Brown 


Good  ensemble  display. 
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Increasing  Towel  Sales  by 
Ensemble  Selling 

In  till*  average  towel  department 
today  a  large  proportion  of  the  col¬ 
ored  terry  towels  sold  are  in  sets 
or  matching  ensembles.  A  set  usu¬ 
ally  consists  of  one  or  more  of  each 
of  the  following  pieces:  bath  towel, 
face,  liand  or  guest  towel,  wash 
cloth  and  bath  mat.  In  some  cases 
it  is  jKissible  to  buy  a  bath  sheet 
in  the  same  pattern,  and  if  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  towel  is  sufficiently 
popular  there  may  l)c  two  sizes  of 
batli  towels  available. 

The  basis  of  effective  selling  is  to 
persuade  the  customer  to  buy  the 
whole  .set.  As  most  of  the  pieces 
can  be  purchased  separately,  and  as 
most  customers  do  not  know  unless 
shown  tliat  the  towels  are  part  of 
a  matching  bathroom  ensemble,  it 
becomes  the  salesperson’s  responsi¬ 
bility  to  show  her  customer  not  one 
or  two  pieces,  but  the  entire  set  at 
one  time.  This  should  be  done 
whetlier  or  not  the  customer  asks  to 
see  it.  In  presenting  matching 
pieces  the  best  plan  is  to  bring  out 
the  batli  towels  and  to  lay  face 
towel,  wash  cloth  and  bath  mat  be¬ 
fore  the  customer,  either  without 
saying  anything  or  merely  pointing 
out.  "Here  are  the  matcliing  pieces 
in  the  .set.”  Don't  ask.  "Would  you 
like  to  .see  the  matching  pieces?”. 
This  gives  the  customer  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  say  no. 

The  Bath  Mat 

Your  customer  is  not  always 
clear  about  the  difference  IxTw’een 
a  bathroom  rug  and  a  bath  mat. 
She  may  say.  “I  don’t  need  a  bath 
mat;  I  have  a  rug  on  the  floor.” 
It  is  important  to  know  the  distinc¬ 
tion  iK'tween  the  two.  A  bathroom 
rug  may  or  may  not  lie  washable, 
but  is  usually  bought  to  lie  perman¬ 
ently  on  the  bathroom  floor.  A  bath 
mat  is  not  a  floor  covering.  It  usu¬ 
ally  hangs  over  the  side  of  the  bath¬ 
tub  when  not  in  use,  and  is  placed 
on  the  floor  at  bath  time  for  com¬ 
fort,  warmth,  to  protect  the  rug,  to 
absorb  water,  and  to  make  a  soft 
surface  for  bare  feet. 

Wash  Cloths 

The  average  home  does  not  have 
enough  wash  cloths.  Those  used  are 
often  allowed  to  become  too  soiled 
and  require  hard  rubbing  or  bleach¬ 
ing  with  chemicals,  which  affects 
their  wearing  qualities.  In  selling  it 
is  well  to  recommend  six  wash 
cloths  for  each  person  in  the  home. 
If  there  are  children,  an  extra  dozen 


Jorduii  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  ererted  this  typiral  unpretentious  hath- 
rooni  ill  a  display  window  and  showed  the  decorative  effect  achieved 
hy  towel  ensemhliii;;.  Notice  the  curtains. 


is  often  a  good  idea.  For  best  wear  it  costs  ten  cents  a  week  to  main- 
a  wash  cloth  should  be  used  only  tain  this  practice,  which  is  a  real 
two  days,  th.en  put  in  the  laundry,  .safeguard  to  health.  In  homes 
If  each  person  in  a  family  of  four  where  there  are  school  children  and 
uses  a  wash  cloth  for  two  days,  or  constant  danger  of  possible  infec- 
tliree  wash  cloths  a  week,  there  will  tion  from  various  contagious  skin 
1k.‘  twelve  cloths  in  each  week’s  diseases,  it  is  most  imjxirtant  that 
laundry.  Twelve  wash  cloths  weigh  the  housewife  have  a  large  enough 
one  ixmnd.  At  the  average  laundry  .supply  of  wash  cloths  for  individual 
ixmndage  rate  of  ten  cents  a  pound,  use. 


Additional  Ideas  to  Increase  the  Sales  Check 
Push  Better  Quality  Towels 

A  well-informed  salesper.son  can 
explain  convincingly  to  the  custom¬ 
er  that  a  few  cents  more  s]x*nt  on 
each  towel  will  mean  years  more  of 
satisfactory  wear.  Many  successful 
salespeople  make  a  point  of  always 
bringing  out  a  grade  in  the  next 
higher  price  to  the  one  at  which  the 
customer  is  looking,  and  say :  “Here 


is  a  bath  towel  that  will  give  you 
much  longer  w'ear.” 

Sell  Towels  in  Larger  Quantities 

Instead  of  asking,  "How  many 
do  you  wish?”,  the  most  successful 
salespeople  increase  sales  checks  by 
recommending  the  purchase  of  six 
or  a  dozen  at  a  time.  This  can  be 
done  indirectly  by  the  suggestion, 
“Will  that  be  a  dozen?”  Emphasize 
the  desirability  of  having  an  ade¬ 
quate  towel  supply  in  the  linen 
closet. 

Varying  Color  Schemes 

It  is  often  possible  to  increase 
sales  by  suggesting  to  customers 
that  they  can  vary  the  appearance 
of  the  bathroom  by  having  different 
ensembles  in  different  color  schemes, 
changing  them  regularly  to  give  the 
bathroom  a  new  appearance. 

A  Color  for  Each  Member 
of  the  Family 

Another  method  of  increasing 
sales  is  to  urge  your  customer  to 
have  different  color  towels  and  wash 


A  good  way  to  demonstrate  that  a 
towel  is  big  enough  for  a  ruhdown. 
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If  you  keep  your  counter  stork  of 
towels  and  wash  cloths  displayed  this 
way,  your  customers  will  get  the 
eiisembling  idea  at  a  glance. 


the  complete  ensemble. 

5.  A  great  many  stores  have 
found  it  successful  to  promote  the 
idea  of  bathroom  curtains  made  of 
hath  towels.  This  often  results  in 
selling  a  woman  two  extra  bath 
towels  for  the  purpose.  The  aver¬ 
age  bathroom  window  is  small — 
aljout  45  inches  high.  With  a  44- 
inch  hath  towel,  a  most  appropri¬ 
ate  and  effective  set  of  bathroom 
curtains  can  he  made  by  sewing  a 


l)iece  of  one-inch  white  tape  at  the 
top  of  each  towel,  forming  a  slot 
through  which  curtain  rod  passes. 
Tiebacks  for  these  curtains  can  be 
made  of  matching  wash  cloths,  fold¬ 
ed  diagonally.  From  the  house¬ 
wife’s  point  of  view  this  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  idea,  since  to  make  bathroom 
curtains  of  towels  she  does  not  cut 
the  towels.  When  she  tires  of  them 
as  curtaitis  she  can  rip  off  the  white 
tajH*  and  use  them  as  hath  towels. 


■  I 

ft 


cloths  for  each  memlter  of  the  fami¬ 
ly.  This  enables  each  individual  to 
identify  his  own  towel  and  especially 
avoids  confusion  in  families  where 
there  are  children. 

Pick  Items  for  Daily  Suggestion 

Salespeople  find  that^ey  can  add 
to  the  average  sales  check  by  each 
day  selecting  a  given  item  and  rec¬ 
ommending  it  after  every  sale  as  a 
specific  suggestion.  For  example, 
one  day  it  might  be  possible  to  se¬ 
lect  packaged  wash  cloths  and  say  to 
each  customer:  “We  are  featuring 
this  package  of  a  dozen  wash  cloths 
this  week  at  a  special  price — only 
59  cents.” 

Additional  Wash  Cloths 

It  is  often  possible  to  increase  the 
sales  check  when  selling  wash  cloths 
to  match  towels  by  reminding  cus¬ 
tomers  that  it  will  pay  them  to  buy 
an  extra  supply  of  matching  wash 
cloths.  As  wash  cloths  wear  out 
fa.ster  than  towels  it  is  often  difficult 
later  on  to  find  cloths  in  the  same 
matching  color  and  design.  For  that 
reason,  if  the  customer  buvs  an  ex- 


Othor  Typef 

The  foregoing  section  stressed  the 
terry  cloth  (turkish)  towels  sold 
in  the  towel  section.  In  addition 
there  are  other  types  of  towels  with 
which  salespeople  should  be  familiar, 
made  of  matenate  other* ttian  terry: 

Huckaback  (Itttck)  :  A  strong 
fabric  made  of  linen,  linen  and  cot¬ 
ton,  or  all  cotton.  It  has  a  pattern 
formed  by  small  squares  standing 
out  from  the  background. 

Crash :  A  fabric  made  of  linen, 
linen  and  cotton,  or  all  cotton,  from 
coarse,  uneven  yarns  which  cause 
the  weave  to  be  irregular. 

Hamikerchtef :  \"ery  fine  texture. 
Has  great  absorbency  and  washes 
well. 

Damask :  A  fabric  with  a  woven- 
in  design. 

Chenille :  \  cloth  with  a  pile  sur¬ 
face. 

These  materials  may  be  domestic 
or  imported.  In  selling  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  know  which  are  imported, 
since  that  is  a  big  selling  point  with 
many  customers. 

Kitchen  Towels  and  Toweling 


i  of  Toivels 

1.  Linen  crash.  ; 

2.  Glass  towels  of  linen  (checked 
or  crossbar,  or  with  “glass  towel”, 
“pantry”  or  “tea  cloth”  printed  on 
towels.) 

3.  Dish  towels  of  linen  and  cotton. 

4.  Dish  towels  of  all  cotton. 

Toweling  bv  the  Yard 

# 

1.  Cotton  crash  dish  or  roller 
toweling  (suitable  for  Warding 
houses,  hotels,  restaurants,  homes, 
tea  rooms)  in  solid  colors,  with 
colored  borders,  or  in  special  pat¬ 
terns. 

2.  Linen  glass  toweling,  checked 
or  striped. 

3.  Face  toweling  or  linen  buck, 
damask,  bird’s  eye,  or  crash ;  in 
plain  white,  solid  colors,  checks  or 
stripes.  Suitable  for  doilies,  nap¬ 
kins,  lunch  sets,  fancy  kitchen  bags, 
curtains. 

4.  Linen  crash  toweling,  suitable 
for  dish  towels,  kitchen  hand  towels, 
roller  towels. 


tra  half  dozen,  she  will  be  saved  the 
trouble  and  annoyance  of  trying  to 
buy  them  later. 


When  a  woman  buys  kitchen 
towels  or  toweling,  there  are  certain 
specific  requirements  important  to 
her.  She  mav  not  ask  alxjut  each 


Summary  of  Household  Sundries 
with  which  Salespeople  Should 
Be  Familiar 


Suggestions  for  Towel  Display 

1.  Towels  are  best  displaved 
hanging  vertically,  folded  as  they 
are  in  bathrooms.  As  the  average 
woman  thinks  of  towels  in  terms  of 
her  own  bathroom,  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  displays  show  towels  folded, 
hanging  over  a  bar,  as  in  home  bath¬ 
rooms. 

2.  Display  towels  with  realistic 
bathroom  accessories — bath  scales, 
powder  jar.  cosmetics,  shower  cur¬ 
tains.  etc. 

3.  Towels  displayed  with  mono¬ 
grams  often  increase  the  sales  check 
by  securing  a  monogram  order. 

4.  On  the  sign  with  the  display  it 
is  well  to  give  the  price  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  item  in  the  set  as  well  as  of 


point,  but  here  are  the  questions 
on  which  she  likes  information. 

1.  Will  this  towel  dry  many  dishes 
without  getting  damp  quickly? 

2.  Will  it  dry  dishes  dry?  Leave 
them  bright,  shining? 

3.  Will  it  leave  lint  on  glasses? 

4.  Will  it  dry  dishes  fast? 

5.  Is  it  big  enough? 

6.  Will  it  wear  well? 

7.  What  is  it  made  of? 

8.  \\'ill  it  match  the  color  scheme 
of  my  kitchen? 

As  there  are  many  different  types 
of  kitchen,  glass  towels  and  towel¬ 
ing  sold  in  the  average  store,  we 
shall  list  first  the  materials  of  which 
kitchen  towels  are  usually  made: 


1.  Dish  cloths:  white,  solid  colors. 

2.  Basin  cloths :  for  pantry  and 
bathroom 

3.  House  cloths :  for  floor  and 
woodwork 

4.  Paint  cloths :  for  floor  and 
wood  molding 

5.  Pot  cleaners ;  pot  holders 

6.  Silver  polishing  cloths ;  with  or 
without  white  powder 

7.  Chamois  polishing  cloths,  for 
autos  and  wood 

8.  Dusters,  of  flannel,  cheesecloth 
(black  with  oil  preparation, 
white  without  oil  preparation) 

9.  Broom  covers,  for  dusting  walls 
and  ceilings 

10.  Ironing  board  covers 
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